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A HISTORY 

Of 

OUR OWN TIMES. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

THE LOECHA 'ABBOW.* 

Aeteb tiie supposed settlement of the Eastern Qnea* 
tion at the Oongress of Paris, a sort of languor seems 
to have come over Parliament and the public mind 
in England. Lord John EusseU endeavoi^ed un-» 
successfully to have something done ‘Which should 
estal^h in England a genuine system nntfonal' 
'education. He proposed a series of resclutionB, cone 
of which hud down the prindple that after a certidn 
appointed time, when any school district shooldiilUkve 
been declared to be deficient in adequate means fi>r 
the education of the poor, the Quarter Sessions of the 
Peace for the coonty, dty, or b<»oagb, dionld have 
power to impose a school rate. This was a step ip 
the direetioa of oompulsory education. It antidpatedi 
the prindple oq which the first genuine measure finr 
tAtumal mstrudaon was founded many years afieri^ 
It was of ooone reacted by t)]e Houie Conaaoiri* 
roihm* > 
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when Lord John Russell proposed it. Public opinion, 
botl} in and out of Parliament, was not nearly ripe 
for such a principle then. All such proposals were 
quietly disposed of with the observation that that sort 
of thing might do very well for Prussians, but would 
never suit EngHslunen. That was a time when a 
Prussian was regarded in England as a dull beer- 
bemused servile creature, good for nothing better 
than to grovel before his half-inebriated monarchs, 
and to get the stick from his incapable military offi- 
cers. The man who suggested then that perhaps 
some day the Prussians might show tliat they knew 
how to light, would have been set down as on a ])ar 
intellectually with the narrow-minded grumbler who 
did not believe in the profound sagacity of the Em- 
peror of the French. For a country of practical men 
England is ruled to a marvellous extent by phrases, 
and the term ‘un-English* was destined for a consider- 
able time to come to settle all attempts at the intro- 
duction of any system of national education which 
even touched on the compulsory principle. One of 
the regular attempts to admit the Jews to Parliament 
was made, and succeeded in the House of Commons, 
to fail, as usual, in the House of Lords. The House 
of Lords itself was thrown into great perturbation for 
a time by the proposal of the Government to confer a 
peerage for life on one of the judges. Sir James Parke. 
Lord Lyndhurst strongly opposed the proposal, on 
the ground that it was the beginning of an attempt 
to introduce a system of life-peerages, which would 
destroy the ancient and hereditary character of the 
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Tlouse of Lords, allow of its being a.t any tibne 
broken up and remodelled according to the discretion 
of tbc minister in power, and reduce it in fact. to the 
level of a continental life senate. Many members of 
the House of Commons were likewise afraid of the 
innovation ; it seemed to foreshadow the possible re- 
vival of an ancient principle of Crown nomination 
which might be applied to the representative as wdl 
as to the hereditary chamber, seeing that at one time 
English sovereigns did undoubtedly assume the right 
of nominating members of the House of Commons. 
The Government, who had really no reactionary or 
rcvolutiouaiy designs in their mind, settled the matter 
for the time by creating Sir James Parke Baron 
Wcnslcydalc in the usual way, and the object they 
had in view was quietly accomplished many years 
later, when the appellate jurisdiction of the Lords was 
remodcUeJ. 

Sir George Lewis was Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. He was as yet not credited with anything like 
the political ability which he afterwards proved tliat 
he possessed. It was the fashion to regard hiTn as a 
mere bookman, who had drifted somehow into Par- 
liament, and who, in the temporary absence of avail- 
able talent, had been thrust into the office lately held 
by Mr. Gladstone. The contrast indeed between the 
style of his speaking and that of Mr. Gladstone or 
Mr. Disraeli, was enough to dishearten any political 
assembly. Mr. Gladstone had brought to his budget 
speeches an eloquence that brightened the driest 
details, and made the wilderness o£ figures to blossom 
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like the rose. Mr. Disraeli was able to make a finan- 
cial statement burst into a bouquet of fireworks. Sir 
Georgp Lewis began by being nearly inaudible, and 
continued to the last to be oppressed by the most 
inefiectivc and unattractive manner and delivery. 
But it began to be gradually found out that the 
monotonous, halting, feeble manner covered a very 
remarkable power of expression ; that the speaker 
had great resources of argument, humour, and illus- 
tration ; that every sentence contained some firsh 
idea or some happy expression. It was not very long 
befoife^En experienced observer of Parliament declared 
that Sir George Lewis delivered the best speeches 
with the worst manner known to the existing House 
of Commons. After a while a reaction set in, and 
the capacity of Lewis ran the risk of being overrated 
quite as much as it had been underv’alucd before. In 
him, men said, was seen the coming prime minister of 
England. Time, as it will be seen afterwards, did 
not allow Sir George Lewis any chance of making 
good this prediction. He was undoubtedly a man of 
rare ability and refined intellect ; an example very 
uncommon in England of the thinker, the scholar, 
and the statesman in one. His speeches were an in- 
tellectual treat to all with whom matter counted fo» 
more than manner. One who had watched parlia- 
mentary life from without and within for many years, 
said he had never had his deliberate opinion changed 
by a speech in the House of Commons but twice, and 
each time it was an argument firom Sir George Lewis 
' that accomplished the conversion. 
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For the present, however, Sir George Lewis was 
regarded only as the sort of statesman whom it was 
fitting to have in office just then ; the statespan of 
an interval in whom no one was expected to take any 
particular interest. The attention of the public was 
a good deal distracted &om political affairs by the 
simultaneous outbreak of new forms of crime and 
fraud. The trial of Palmer in the Rngeley poisoning 
case, the trial of Dove in the Leeds poisoning case, 
these and similar events set the popular mind into 
wild alarm as to the prevalence of strychnine poison- 
ing cvciywhcre. The failure and frauds of the Royal 
British Bank, the frauds of Robson and Redpath, 
gave for the time a sort of idea that the financial 
principles of the country were crumbling to jueces. 
The culmination of the extraordinary career of John 
Sadleir was fresh in public memory. This man, it 
will be recollected, was the organiser and guiding 
spirit of the Irish Brigade, the gang of adventurers 
whom we have already described as trading on the 
genuine grievances of their country to get power and 
money for themselves. John Sadleir overdid the 
thing. He embezzled, swindled, forged, and finally 
escaped justice by committing suicide on Hampstead 
Heath. So fraudfnl hod his life been that many per- 
sons persisted in believing that his supposed suicide 
was but another fraud. He had got possession — such 
was the theory — of a dead body which bore some* 
resemblance to his own form and features ; he had 
palmed this off as his own corpse done to death by 
poison ; and had himsdf contrived to escape with a* 
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large portion of his ill-gotten money. This cxtraor- 
dinaiy parody and perversion of the plot of Jean 
Paul llichter’s story of ‘ SiebenkHs ’ really found 
many faithful believers. It is worth mentioning, not 
as a theory credible in itself, but as an evidence of 
the belief that had got abroad as to the character and 
the stratagems of Sadlcir. The brother of Sadleir 
was expelled from the House of Commons ; one of 
his accomplices, who had obtained a Government ap- 
pointment and had embezzled money, contrived to 
make his escape to the United States ; and the Irish 
Brigade was broken up. It is only just to say that 
the best representatives of the Irish Catholics and 
the Irish national party, in and out of Parliament, 
had never from the first believed in Sadleir and his 
hand, and had made persistent efforts to expose them. 

About this same time Mr. Cyrus W. Field, an 
energetic American mcrcjiant, came over to this coun- 
try to explain to its leading merchants and scientific 
men a plan he had for constructing an dcctiic tele- 
graph line underneath the Atlantic. Mr. Field had 
had this idea strongly in his mind for some years, and 
he made a strenuous effort to impress the English 
public with a conviction of its practicability. lie waa 
received by the merchants of Liverpool on November 
12 , 1856 , in their Exchange Rooms, and he made a 
long statement explaining his views, wliich were list- 
. ened to with polite curiosity. Mr. Field had, how- 
ever, a much better reception on the whole than M. 
dc Lesseps, who came to England a few months later 
•^to explain his project for constructing a ship canal 
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across the Isthmus of Suez. The proposal wa% re> 
ccivu3 wiih coldness, and more than coldness, by en- 
gineers, capitalists, and politicians. Engineers showed 
that the canal could not be made, or at least main- 
tained when made ; capitalists proved that it never 
could pay ; and politicians were ready to make it plain 
that such a causd, if made, would be a standing menace 
to English interosts. Lord Palmerston, a few days 
after, frankly admitted that the English Government 
were opiMDScd to the project, because it would tend to 
the more easy separation of Egypt from Turkey, and 
set afloat S 2 )eculatiuns as to a ready access to India. 
M. de Lesseps himself has given an amusing account 
of the manner in which Lord Palmerston denounced 
the scheme in an interview with the projector. Luckily 
neither Mr. Field nor M. de Lesseps was a person 
to be lightly discouraged. Great projectors are usually 
as full of their own ideas as great poets. M. de 
Lesseps had in the end perhaps more reason to be 
alarmed at England’s sudden appreciation of his 
scheme than he had in tlie first instance to complain 
of the cold disapprobation with which her Govern- 
ment encountered it. 

The political world seemed to have made up its 
mind for a season of quiet. Suddenly that happ^ed 
which always does happen in such a condition of things 
—a storm broke out. To those who remember the 
events of that time, three words will explain the nature 
of the disturbance. ‘ The lorcha Arrow^ will bring 
back the recollection of one of the most curious poli- 
tical convulsions known in this country during our 
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genpration. For years after the actual events con- 
nected with the lorcha Arrow, the very name of 
that ominous vessel used to send a shudder through 
the House of Commons. The word suggested first 
an impassioned controversy which had left a pain- 
ful impression on the condition of political parties, 
and next an effort of futile persistency to open the 
whole controversy over again, and force it upon the 
notice of legislators wlio wished for nothing better 
than to be allowed to forget it. 

In the Speech from the Throne at the opening of 
Parliament, on Fcbn^ary 3, 1857, the following pas- 
sage occurred : — ‘ Her Majesty commands us to inform 
you that acts of violence, insults to the IJritish flag, 
and infraction of treaty rights, committed by the local 
Chinese authorities at Canton, and a pertinacious 
refusal of redress, have rendered it necessary for her 
Majesty’s officers in China to have recourse to mea- 
sures of force to obtain satisfaction.’ The acts of 
violence, the insults to the British flag, and the infrac- 
tion of treaty rights alleged to have been committed 
by the Chinese authorities at Canton had for their 
single victim the lorcha Arroio. The lorcha An'ow 
was a small boat built on the European model. The 
word ‘ Lorcha ’ is taken from the Portuguese settle- " 
ment at Macao at the mouth of the Canton river. It 
often occurs in Treaties with the Chinese authorities. 
‘Every British schooner, cutter, lorcha, etc.,’ are 
words that we constantly find in these documents. 
On October 8, 1856, a party of Chinese in charge of 
an officer boarded a boat, called the Arrow, in the 
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Canton river. They took off twelve men on a charge 
of piracy, leaving two men in charge of the lorcha. 
The An'ow was declared by its owners to be a British 
vessel. Our Consul at Canton, Mr. Parkes, demanded 
from Ych, the Chinese Governor of Canton, the return 
of the men, basing his demand upon the ninth Article 
of the Supplemental Treaty of 1843, entered into sub- 
.sequently to the Treaty of 1842. We need not go 
deeper into the terms of this Treaty than to say, that 
there could be no doubt that it did not give the Chi- 
nese authorities any right to seize Chinese offenders, 
or supposed otfenders, on board an English vessel. 
It merely gave them a right to require the surrender 
of the offenders at the hands of the English. The 
Chinese Governor, Yoh, contended, however, that the 
lorcha was not an English but a Chinese vessel — a 
Chinese pirate, venturing occasionally for her own 
purposes to fly the flag of England which she had no 
right whatever to hoist. Under the Treaties with 
China, British vessels were to be subject to consular 
authority only. The Treaty provided amply for the 
registration of vessels entitled to British protection, 
for the regular renewal of the registration, and for the 
conditions imdcr which the registration was to be 
granted or renewed. The Arrow had somehow 
obtained a British registration, but it had expired 
about ten days before the occurrence in the Canton 
river, and even the British authorities who had been 
persuaded to grant the registration were not certain 
whether, with the knowledge they subsequently ob- 
tained, it could legally be renewed. We believe it 
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taaj( be plainly stated at once, as a matter of fhet, 
that the Aitow was not an English vessel, but only 
a Chinese vessel which had obtained by false pre- 
tences the temporaiy possession of a British flag. Mr. 
Consul Parkes, however, was fossy, and he demanded 
the instant restoration of the csiptured men, and he 
sent off to our Plenipotentiary at Ilong Kong, Sir 
John Bowring, for authority and assistance in the 
business. 

Sir John Bowring was a man of considerable 
ability. At one time lie seemed to be a candidate for 
something like fame. He was the ])olitic!il pupU. and 
tlie literary executor of Jeremy Bentham, and for 
some years was editor of the Wextiniiitter itrview. He 
had a very large and varied, although not profound 
or scholarly, knowledge of Euroijcan and Asiatic lan- 
guages (tlicre was not much scientific study of lan- 
guages in his early days), he had travelled a great 
deal, and had sat in Parliament for some years. He 
understood political economy, and had a good know- 
ledge of trade and commerce ; and in those days a 
literary man who knew anything about trade and 
commerce was thought a person of almost miraculous 
versatility. Bowring had many friends and admirers, 
and ho sot up early for a sort of great man. He was 
full of self-conceit, and without any very clear idea of 
political principles on the large scale. Nothing in all 
his previous habits of life, nothing in the associa- 
tions and friendships by which he had long been sur- 
Vounded, nothing in his studies or his writings war- 
ranted anyone in expecting that when placed in a 
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responsible position in China at a moment of great 
crisis he would have taken on him to act the part 
which aroused such a controversy. It would ^eem 
as if his eager self-conceit would not allow him to 
resist the temptation to display himself on the field of 
political action as a great English plenipotentiary, a 
master-spirit of the order of Clive or Warren Hastings, 
bidding England be of good cheer, and compelling 
inferior races to grovel in the dust before her. Bow- 
ring knew China as well as it was then likely that an 
Englishman could know the ‘ huge mummy empire 
b)’ the hands of custom wrapped in swathing bands.’ 
lie had been Consul for some years at Canton, and he 
had held the post of chief superintendent of trade 
there, lie scut to the Chinese authorities, and de- 
manded the surrender of all the men taken from the 
Arrow. Not merely did he demand the surrender of 
the men, but he insisted tliat an apology should be 
offered for their arrest, and a formal pledge given by 
the Chinese authorities that no such act should ever 
bo committed again. If this were not done within 
forty-eight hours, naval operations were to be begun 
against the Chinese. This sort of demand was less 
like that of a dignified English official, conscious of 
ihe justice of his cause and the strength of his 
country, than like the demeanour of Ancient Pistol 
formulating his terms to the fallen Frenchman on 
the battle-field : ‘ I’ll fer him, and firk him, and 
ferret him— -discuss the same in French unto him.’ 
bir John Bowiing called out to the Chinese Gover- 
Ydr, that he would f<^r him, and firk him and 
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ferret him, and bade the some be discussed in Chinese 
unto him. Ych sent hack all the men, saying in 
effect that he did so to avoid the ferring, and firking, 
and ferreting, and he even undertook to promise that 
for the future great care should he taken that no 
British ship should he visited improperly hy Chinese 
officers. But he could not offer an apology for the 
particular case of the Arrow, for he still maintained, 
as was indeed the fact, that the Arrow was a Chinese 
vessel, and that the Englisli had nothing to do with 
her. In truth Sir Jolm Bowring had himself written 
to Consul Parkes to say that the Arrow had no right 
to hoist the English flag, as her licence, however ob- 
tained, had expired ; but he got over this difficulty 
by remarking that after all the Chinese did not know 
that fact, and that they were therefore responsible. 
Accordingly Sir John Bowring carried out his threat 
and immediately made war on China. He did some- 
thing worse than making war in the ordinary way ; 
he had Canton bombarded by the fleet which Admi- 
ral Sir Michael Seymour commanded. From October 
23 to November 13 naval and military operations 
were kept up continuously. A Large number of forts 
and junks were taken and destroyed. The suburbs 
of Canton were battered down in order that the ships* 
might have a clearer range to fire upon the city. 
Shot and shell were poured in upon Canton. Sir 
John Bowring thought the time appropriate for 
reviving certain alleged treaty rights for the admission 
of representatives of British authority into Canton. 
During the Farliamentaiy debates that followed, Sir 
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John Bowring was accused by Lord Derby and Mr. 
Cobden of having a sort of monomania about getting 
into Canton. Curiously enough, in his autobiogra- 
phical fragment Sir John Bowring tells that when he 
was a little boy he dreamed that he was sent by the 
lying of England as ambassador to China. In his 
later days ho appears to have been somewhat child- 
ishly anxious to realise this dream of his infancy. He 
showed all a child’s persistent strength of will and 
weakness of reason in enforcing his demand, and he 
appears, at one period of the controversy, to have 
thought that it had no other end than his solemn 
entry into Canton. Meanwhile Commissioner Ych 
retaliated by foolishly offering a reward for the head 
of every Englishman. Throughout the whole busi- 
ness Sir John Bowring contrived to keep himself 
almost invariably in the wrong, and even where his 
claim hapiicned to be in itself good he managed to 
assert it in a manner at once untimely, imprudent, 
and indecent. 

This news from China created a considerable sen- 
sation in England, although not many public men hod 
any idea of the manner in which it was destined to 
affect tlie House of Commons. On February 24, 
1857, Lord Derby brought forward in the House of 
Lords a muiion, comprehensively eondemning the 
whole of the proceedings of the British authorities in 
China. The debate would have been memorable if 
only for the powerful speech in which the venerable 
Lord Lyndhurst supported the motion, and exposed 
the utter illegality of the course pursued by Sir 
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John Bowring. Lord Lyndhurst declared that the 
proceedings of the British authorities could not be 
justi|ied upon any principle, either of law or of 
reason j that the Arrow was simply a Chinese vessel, 
built in China, and owned and manned by China- 
men ; and he laid it dowm as a ‘ principle which no one 
will successfully contest’ that you may give ‘any 
rights or any privileges to a foreigner or a foreign 
vessel as against yourself, but you cannot grant to 
any such foreigner a single right or privilege as 
against a foreign state.’ In otlicr words, if the Bri- 
tish authorities chose to ^vc a British licence to a 
Chinese pirate boat which would secure her some im- 
munity against British law, that would be altogether 
an affair for themselves and their Govemment ; but 
they could not pretend by any British register or 
other document to give a Chinese boat in Chinese 
waters a right of exemption from the laws of China. 
Perhaps the whole question never could have arisen 
if it were not for the fact on which Lord Lyndhurst 
commented that, ‘ when we arc talking of treaty trans- 
actions with Eastern nations, we have a kind of 
loose law and loose notion of morality in regard to 
them.’ The question as to the right conferred by 
the licence, such as it was, to hoist the British flag, • 
could not have been disposed of more effectually 
than it was by the Chinese Govenior Ych himself 
in a single sentence. ‘A lorcha,’ as Ych put it, 

‘ owned by a Chinese, purchased a British flag ; did 
that make her a British v/3ssel ? ’ The Lord Chon- 
odlor was actually driven to answer Lord Lynd- 
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hurst by contending that no matter whether the 
lorcha was legally or illegally flying the British 
flag, it was not for the Chinese to assume that she 
was flying it illegally, and that they had no right 
to board the vessel on the assumption that she was 
not what she pretended to be. To show the value of 
that argument, it is only necessary to say that if such 
were the recognised principle, every pirate in the 
Canton river would have nothing further to do than 
to hoist any old scrap of British bunting, and sail on, 
defiant, under the very eyes of tlie Chinese authori- 
ties. The Governor of Canton would be compelled 
to make a foniial complaint to Sir John Bowring, 
and trust meanwhile that a spirit of fair play would 
induce the pirates to wait for a formal investigation 
by the British authorities. Otherwise neither Chinese 
nor British could take any steps to capture the of- 
fenders. • 

The House of Lords rejected the motion of Lord 
Derby by a majority of 146 to 110. On February 26, 
Mr. Cobden brought forward a motion in the House 
of Commons, declaring that ‘ the papers which have 
been laid upon the table fail to establish satisfactory 
grounds for the violent measures resorted to at Canton, 
in the late affair of the Arrow ^ and d ema nding ‘that a 
select committee be appointed to inquire into the state 
of our commercial relations with China.’ This must 
have been a peculiarly painfiil task for Mr. Cobden. 
He was an old friend of Sir John Bowring, with 
whom he had always supposed biTnself to have many 
or most opinions in common. But he followed his 
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convictions as to public duty in despite of his per* 
sonal friendship. It is a curious evidence of tho 
manner in which the moral principles become dis- 
torted in apolitical contest, that during the subsequent 
elections it was actually made a matter of reproach to 
Mr. Cobden, that while acknowledging his old friend- 
ship for Sir John Bowring he was nevertheless found 
ready to move a vote of censure on his public conduct. 
The debate was remarkable more for the smgular 
political combination wliich it developed as it went on, 
than even for its varied ability and eloquence. Men 
spoke and voted on the same side who had probably 
never been brought into such companionship before 
and never were afterwards. Mr. Cobden found him- 
self supported by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, by 
Mr. Roebuck and Sir E. B. Lytton, by Lord John 
Russell and Mr. Whiteside, by Lord Robert Cecil, 
afterwards the Marqpis of Salisbury, Sir Frederick 
Thesiger, Mr. Roundell Palmer, afterwards Lord Scl- 
bome, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and Mr. Milner Gibson. 
The discussion lasted four nights, and it was only as 
it went on that men’s eyes began to open to its poli- 
tical importance. Mr. Cobden had probably never 
dreamed of the amount or the nature of the support 
his motion was destined to receive. The Government 
and the Opposition alike held meetings out of doors 
to agree upon a general line of action in the debate 
and to prepare for the result. Lord Palmerston was 
convinced that he would come all right in the end, 
but he felt that he had made himself obnoxious to the 
advanced Liberals by his indifference, or rather hosti- 
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lity, to every project of reform, and lie persuaded 
himself that the opportunity would be eagerly caugtit 
at by them to make a combination with the Tories 
against bun. In all this he was deceiving himself, 
as he had done more than once before. There is 
not the slightest reason to believe that anything 
but a growing conviction of the insufficiency of the 
defence set up for the proceedings in Canton in- 
ti ucnccd the great majority of those who spoke and 
voted for Mr. Cobden’s motion. The truth is, that 
there has seldom been so flagrant and so inexcusable 
an example of high-handed lawlessness in the dealings 
of a strong with a weak nation. When the debate 
tirst began it is quite possible that many public men 
still believed some explanation or defence was coming 
forward, which would enable them to do that which 
the House of Commons is always unwilling not to 
do — to sustain the action of an English official in a 
foreign country. As the discussion went on it became 
more and more evident that there was no such defence 
or explanation. Men found their consciences coerced 
into a condemnation of Sir John Bowring’s conduct. 
It was almost ludicrous when the miserable quibblings 
and evasions of the British officials came to be con- 
trasted with the cruelly clear arguments of the Chinese. 
He reading of these latter documents came like a 
practical enfori’cmcnt of Mr. Cobden’s description of 
the Chinese Empire os a State ‘ which had its system 
of logic before the time of Aristotle, and its code of 
^ morals before that of Socrates.’ The vote of censure 
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Was carried by 2G3 votes against 2*17 — a majority 
oflG. 

Mr. Disraeli, in the course of a elever and defiant 
speech made towards the dose of the long debate, had 
challenged Lord Palmerston to take the opinion of 
the country on the policy of the Govenunent. ‘I 
should like,’ ho exclaimed, ‘ to sec the programme of 
the proud leaders of the Liberal party — no reform, 
new taxes. Canton blazing, I’ekin invaded.’ Lord 
Palmerston’s answer was virtually that of Brutus : 
‘ Why, I will see thee at Philippi then.’ He an- 
nounced two or three days after that the Government 
had resolved on a dissolution and an appeal to the coun- 
try. Lord Palmerston knew his Pappenheimers. He 
understood his countrymen. lie knew that a popular 
Minister makes himself more popular by appealing to 
the country on the ground that he has been con- 
demned by the House of Commons for upholding the 
honour of England and coercing some foreign power 
somewhere. His address to the electors of Tiverton 
differed curiously in its plan of appeal fi’om that of 
Lord John Russell to the electors of the City, or that 
of Mr. Disraeli to those of Buckinghamshire. Lord 
John RusscU coolly and wisely argued out the con- 
troversy between him and Lord Palmerston, and gave 
very satis&ctory reasons to prove that there was no 
sufficient justification for the bombardment of Canton. 
Mr. Disraeli described Lord Palmerston as the Tory 
chiftf of a Radical Cabinet, and declared that ‘ with 
no domestic policy, he is obliged to divert the atten- 
tion of the people firom the consideration of their own 
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affairs to the distractions of fordgn politics.’ ‘,His 
external system is turbulent and aggressive, that bis 
rule at home may be tranquil and unassailed.’ In 
later days a charge not altogether unlike that was 
made against an English Prime Minister who was not 
Lord Palmerston. Lord Palmerston understood the 
temper of the country too well to trouble himsdf 
about arguments of any kind. He came to the point 
at once. In his address to the electors of Tiverton he 
declared that ‘ an insolent barbarian, wielding autho- 
rity at Canton, violated the British flag, broke the 
engagements of treaties, offered rewards for the heads 
of British subjects in that part of China, and planned 
their destruction by murder, assassination, and poison.’ 
That of course was all-sufficient. The ‘ insolent bar- 
barian ’ was in itself almost enough. Governor Yeh 
certainly was not a barbarian. His argument on the 
subject of International Law obtained the endorsement 
of Lord Lyndhurst. His way of arguing the political 
and commercial case compelled the admiration of 
Lord Derby. His letters form a curious contrast to 
the documents contributed to the controversy by the 
representatives of British authority in Chino. How- 
ever, he became for electioneering purposes an insolent 
barbarian; and the story of a Chinese baker who was 
said to have tried to poison Sir John Bowring became 
transfigured into on attempt at the wholesale poisoning 
of Englishmen in China by the express orders of the 
Chinese Governor. Lord Palmerston further inti- 
mated that he and his Grovemment had been censured 
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by^a combination of factious persons who, if they got 
into power and were prepared to be consistent, must 
apologise to the Chinese Government and otfer com- 
pensation to the Chinese Commissioner. ‘ Will the 
British nation,’ ho asked, ‘ give their support to men 
who have thus endeavoured to make the humiliation 
and degradation of their country the 8tei>ping-stone 
to power? ’ 

No, to be sure ; the British nation would do 
nothing of the kind. Lord Derby, Lord Ljuidhurst, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Disraeli, Sir E. B. 
Lytton, Lord Grey, Lord Robert Cecil — those were 
the craven Englishmen, devoid of all patriotic or 
manly feeling, who were trying to make the humilia- 
tion and degradation of their country a stepping- 
stone to power. They were likewise the friends and 
allies of the insolent barbarian. There were no 
music-halls of the modem type in those days. Had 
there been such, the denunciations of the insolent 
barbarian, and of his still baser British friends, would 
no doubt have been shouted forth night after night 
in the metropolis, to the accompaniment of rattling 
glasses and clattering ])int-pots. Even witliout the 
alliance of the music-halls, however. Lord Palmerston 
swept the field of his enemies. His victory was com- 
plete. The defeat of the men of peace, in especial, 
was what Mr. Ruskin once called, not a fall but a 
catastrophe. Cobden, Bright, Milner Gibson, W. J. 
Fox, Layard, and many other leading opponents of 
the Chinese policy, were left without seats. There 
was something peculiarly painful in the circumstances 
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of Mr. Bright’s defeat at Manehester. Mr. Biaght 
•was suffering from severe illness. In the opinion of 
many of his friends his health was thoroughly broken. 
He had worked in public life ■with a generous disre- 
gard of his physical resources ; and he was compelled 
to leave the country, and seek rest first in Italy and 
afterwards in Algeria. It was not a time when even 
political enmity could with a good grace have ven- 
tured to visit on him the supposed offences of his 
party. But the ‘ insolent barbarian ’ phrase overthrew 
him too. lie sent home from Florence a farewell 
address to the electors of Manchester, which was full 
of qiiict dignity. ‘ I have esteemed it a high honour,’ 
thus ran one passage of the address, ‘to be one of 
your representatives, and have given more of mental 
and physical labour to yoiur service than is just to 
myself. I feel it scarcely less an honour to suffer in 
the cause of peace, and on behalf of what I believe to 
be the true interests of my country, though I could 
have wished that the blow had come from other 
hands, at a time when 1 could have met fiice to fiico 
those who dealt it.’ 

Not long after, Mr. Cobden, one of the least soi- 
timental and 'the most unaffected of men, speaking in 
the ManchesLcr Free-trade Hall of the circumstances 
of Mr. Bright's rejection from Manchester, and the 
leave-taking address which so many regarded as the 
last public word of a great career, found himself un- 
able to go on "with that part of his speech. An emo- 
tion more honourable to the speaker and his subject 
than the most daborate triumph of eloquence, checked 
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the iow of the orator’s woras, and for the moment 
made him inarticulate. 

Lotd Palmerston came back to power with re- 
newed and redoubled strength. The little war with 
Persia, which will be mentioned afterwards, came to 
an end in time to give him another claim as a con- 
queror on the sympathies of the constituencies. His 
appointments of bishops had ^ven great satisfaction 
to the Evangdical party, and he had become for the 
time quite a sort of Church hero, much to the amuse- 
ment of Lord Derby, who made great sport of ‘ Pal- 
merston, the true Protestant ; ’ * Palmerston, the only 
Christian Prime Minister.’ In the Royal Speech at 
the opening of Parliament it was aimounced that the 
differences between this covmtry and China still re- 
mained unadjusted, and that therefore ‘ Her Majesty 
has srait to China a Plenipotentiary fully entrusted to 
deal with all matters of difference ; and that Plenipo- 
tentiary will be supported by an adequate naval and 
military force in the event of such assistance becom- 
ing necessary.’ It would be almost superfluous to 
say that the assistance of the naval and military force 
thus suggested was found to be necessary. The Go- 
vernment, however, had more serious business with 
which to occupy themselves before they were at 
liberty to turn to the easy work of cocrciag the 
Chinese. 

The new Parliament was engaged for some time 
in passing the Act for the establishment of a Court 
of Divorce — that is to say, abolishing the ancient 
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts respecting 
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divorce, and setting np a regular court of law,*tha 
Divorce and Matrimonial Causes’ Court, to deal Tvidi 
questions between husband and wife. The pasnng 
of the Divorce Act was strongly contested in both 
Houses of Parliament, and indeed was secured at lost 
only by Lord Palmerston’s intimating very signifi* 
cantly that he would keep the Houses sitting until 
the measure had been disposed of. Mr. Gladstone, in 
l)articular, offered to the bill a most strenuous oppo- 
sition. He condemned it on strictly conscientious 
gn >unds. Yet it has to be said, even as a question 
of conscience, that there was divorce in England 
before the passing of the Act ; the only difference 
being that the Act made divorce somewhat cheap and 
rather easy. Before it was the luxury of the rich ; 
the Act brought it within the reach of almost the 
poorest of her Majesty’s subjects. We confess that 
we do not see how any great moral or religious prin- 
ciple is violated in the one case any more than in the 
other. The question at issue was not whether divorce 
should be allowed by the law ; but only whether it 
should be high-priced or comparatively inexpensive. 
It is certainly a public advantage, as it seems to us, 
that the change in the law has put an end to the 
debates that used to take place in both Houses of 
Parliament. When any important bill of divorce was 
under discussion, the members crowded the House, 
the case was discussed in all its details as any clause 
in a bill is now debated ; long speeches were mode by 
those who thought the divorce ought to be granted 
and those who thought the ccmtraiy ; and the time of 
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PoKliainent was occupied in the edifyin;^ discussion 
as to whether some unhappy woman’s shame was or 
Wafi 4iot clearly established. In one famous case, 
where a distinguished peer, orator, and statesman 
sought a divorce from his wife, every point of the 
evidence was debated in Parliament for night after 
night. Members spoke in the debate who had known 
nothing of the case until the bill came before them. 
One member, perhaps, was taken with a vague sym- 
pathy with the wife ; he set al)Out to show that the 
evidence against her proved nothing. Another sym- 
pathised with husbands in general, and made it his 
business to emphasise every point that told of guilt 
in the woman. More than one earnest speaker during 
those debates expressed an ardent hope that the time 
might come when Parliament should be relieved from 
the duty of undertakiijg such unsuitable and scan- 
dalous investigations. It must be owned tliat public 
decency suffers less by the regulated action of the 
Divorce Court than it did under this preposterous 
and abominable system. We cannot help adding too 
that the Divorce Act, judging by the public use 
made of it, certauily must be held to have justified 
itself in a merely practical sense. It seems to have 
been thoroughly appreciated by a grateful public. It 
was not easy after a while to get judicial power 
enough to keep the supply of divorces up to the ever- 
increasing demand. 

Lord Palmerston then appears to be furnished 
with an entirely new lease of power. The little Per- 
fcian War has been brought to a close ; the country is 
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not disposed to listen to any eomplaint as to the moii* 
ner in which it was undertaken. The settlement of 
the dispute with China promised to be on easy piece 
of business. The peace party were everywhere over- 
thrown. No one could well have onticipated that 
within less than a year from the general election a 
motion made in the House of Commons by one whom 
it unseated, was to compel the Government of Lord 
Palmerston suddenly to resign office. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The year 1857 would have been memorable, if for no 
other reason, because it saw the abolition of the sys- 
tem of transportation. Transportation as a means of 
getting rid of part of our criminal population, dates 
from the time of Charles II., when the judges gave 
power for the removal of offenders to the North 
American colonics. Tlie fiction of the years coming 
immediately after took account of this innovation, and 
one of the most celebrated, if not exactly one of the 
finest, of Defoe’s novels, deals with the history of a con- 
vict thus sent out to Virgini.a. Afterwards the revolt 
of the American colonies and other cases made it 
nccessaiy to send convicts farther away from civilisa- 
tion. The punishment of transportation was first regu- 
larly introduced into our criminal law in 1717, by an 
Act of Parliament. In 1787 a cargo of criminals was 
shipped out to Botany Bay, on the eastern shore oC 
New South Wales, and near Sydney, the present 
thriving capital of the colony. Afterwards tliB con- 
victs were also sent to Van Diemen’s Land, or Tas- 
mania ; and to Norfolk Island, a lonely island in the 
Pacific, some eight hundred miles firom the New 
South Wales shore. Norfolk Island became the 
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penal settlement for the convicted among con-nctB^ 
that is to say, criminals, who, after transportation to 
New South Wales committed new crimes there, might 
be sent by the Colonial authorities for sterner ptmish- 
ment to Norfolk Island. 

Nothing can seem on the face of it a more satisfim* 
tory way of dbposing of criminals than the 83rstem of 
transportation. In the first place it got rid of them, 
so fur as the people at home were concerned ; and for 
a long time that was about all that the people at home 
cared. Those who had committed crimes not bad 
enough to be disposed of by the simple and efficient 
operation of the gallows, were got rid of in a manner 
almost as prompt and eflFective by the plan of sending 
them out in shiploads to America or to Australia. It 
looked, too, as if the system ought to be satisfactory 
in every way and to everybody. The convicts were 
provided with a new career, a new country, and a 
chance of reformation. They were usually after a 
while rdeased from actual durance in the penal settle* 
ment, and allowed conditionally to find employment, 
and to make themselves, if they could, good citizens. 
Their labour, it was thought, would be of great ser- 
vice to the colonists. The Act of 1717 recited that 
*in many of his Majesty’s colonies and plantations m 
America there was a great want of servants who, by 
their labour and industry, might be the means of im- 
proving and making the said colonies and plantations 
more useful to this nation.* At that time statesmen 
only thought of the utili^ of the colonies to this 
nation. Philanthropy nught therefore fisr a while 
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beguile itself with the belief that the transportation 
system was a benefit to the transported as well as to 
those among whom they were sent. But the colonists 
very soon began to eomplain. The convicts who had 
spent their period of probation in hulks or prisons 
generally left those homes of horror with natures so 
brutalised as to make their intrusion into any com- 
munity of decent persons an insufferable nuisance. 
Pent up in penal settlements by themselves, the con- 
victs turned into demons ; drafted into an inhabited 
colony, they were too numerous to be wholly 
absorbed by the population, and they carried their 
contagion along with them. New South Wales 
began to protest against their presence, l.ord John 
Russell, when Secretary for the Colonies in 1840, 
ordered that no more of the criminal refuse should be 
carted out to that region. Then Tasmania had them 
all to herself for a while. Lonl Stanley, when he 
came to be at the head of the Colonial Office, made 
an order that the free settlers of Tasmania were not 
to obtain convict lalmur at any lower rates than the 
ordinaiy market price ; and Tasmania had only put 
up with the presence of the convicts at all for the 
sake of getting their labour cheap. Tasmania, there- 
fore, began to protest against being made the refuse* 
ground for our scoundrclism. Mr. Gladstone, while 
■Colonial Secretary, suspended the whole system for a 
while, but it was renewed soon after. Sir George 
Grey endeavoured to make the Cape of Good Hope a 
receptacle for a number of picked conviote ; but in 
1849 the inhabitants of Cape Colony absolutely re- 
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fused to allow a shipload of criminals to be discharged 
upon their shores, and it was manifestly impossible 
to compel them to receive such disagreeable guests. 
By this time public opinion in England was ready to 
sympathise to the full with any colony which stood 
out against the degrading system. For a long time 
there had been growing up a conviction that the trans- 
portation system carried intolerable 'evils with it. 
BomOly and Bentham had condemned it long before. 
In 1 837 a committee of the House of Commons was 
apiiointod to consider and report on the system. The 
committee included Lord John Russell, Sir Robert 
Peel, Charles BuUer, Sir W. Molcsworth, and Lord 
Howick, aftem^ards Earl Grey. The evidence they 
collected settled the question in the minds of all 
thinking men. The Rev. Walter Clay, son of the 
famous prison chaplain. Rev. John Clay, says in his 
memoirs of his father, tliat probably no volume was 
ever published in England of which the contents were 
so loutlisome as those of the appendix to the com- 
mittee’s report. There is not much exaggeration in 
this. The reader must be left to imagine for himself 
some of tlie horroi*s which would be disclosed by a 
minute account of what happened in a penal den like 
Norfolk Island, where a number of utterly brutalised 
men were left to herd together without anything like 
beneficent control, without homes, and without the 
society of women. In Norfolk Island the convicts 
Worked in chains. They were roused at daylight in 
the morning, and turned out to labour in their irons, 
and huddled back in their dens at night. In some 
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9ire cases convicts were sent directly from England 
to Norfolk Island ; but as a rule the island was kept 
os a place of punishment for criminals who, already 
convicted in the mother country, were found guilty of 
new crimes during their residence in New South 
Wales. 

The condition of things in New South Wales was 
such as civilisation has not often seen. In Sydney 
especially it was extraordinary. Wlien the convicts 
were sent out to the colony they received each in turn, 
after a certain period of penal probation, a conditional 
freedom; in other words, a ticket of leave. They were 
allowed to work for the colonists, and to support 
themselves. Anyone who wanted labourers or arti- 
zans or servants, could apply to the authorities and 
have convicts assigned to him, for the purpose. Female 
convicts as well as male were thus employed. There 
was, therefore, a large number of convicts, men and 
women, moving about freely in the active life of 
Sydney, doing business, working in trades, perform- 
ing domestic service; to all appearance occupying the 
place that artizons and labourers and servants occupy 
among oursdves. But there was a profound dif- 
ference. The convict labourers and servants were in 
reality little better than slaves. They were assigned 
to masters and mistresses, and they had to work, 
'^tem laws were enacted, and were no doubt required, 
to keep those terrible subordinates in order. The lash 
was employed to discipline the men ; the women were 
practically unmanageable. The magistrates had the 
power, on the complaint of any master or mistress, to 
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^ttrder a man to be flogged with as many os fl§ty 
lashes. Some of the punishment lists remind a reader 
of the days of slavery in the United States. On every 
page we come on entries of the flogging of men for 
^sobeying the orders of a master or mistress; for 
threatening a fellow-servant, for refusing to rub down 
the horse or clean the carriage, or some such breach 
of discipline. A master, who was also a magbtratc, 
was not allowed to adjudicate in his own case ; but 
practically it would seem that masters and mistresses 
could have their convict servants flogged whenever 
they thought flt. At that time a great many of the 
native population, ‘ the Blacks ’ as they were called, 
used to stream into the town of Sydn^, as the Indians 
now come into Salt Lake City or some other western 
town of America. In some of the outlying houses 
they would loiuige into the kitchens, as beggars used 
to do in Ireland in old days, looking out for any 
scraps that might be ^ven to them. It was a com- 
mon sight then to see half a dozen of the native 
women absolutely naked hanging round the doors of 
houses where they expected anything. Between the 
native women and the convicts at large on almost indis- 
criminate intercourse set in. The • blade ’ men would 
bring their wives into the town and ofEhr them for a 
drop of rum or a morsd of tobacco. In this extraordi- 
nary Bodety there were these three strands of humanity 
curiously intertwined. There was the civilised Eng- 
lishman with his money, his cultore, his domestic 
habits ; there was the outcast of English civilisation, 
the gaol-bird fredx from the prison and the hulks; 
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OQd lihere was the aboriginal naked savage. In the 
drawing-room sat the wife and daughters of the ma- 
gistrate ; in the stable was the convict, whose crimes 
had perhaps been successive burglaries crowned with 
attempted murder ; in the kitchen were women ser- 
vants taken from the convict depot and known to be 
prostitutes; and hanging round the door were the 
savages, men and women. All the evidence seems to 
agree that with hardly any exceptions the women 
convicts were literally prostitutes. There were some 
exceptions, which it is well to notice. Witnesses who 
were questioned on the subject gave it as the result of 
their experience, that women convicted of any offence 
whatever in this country and sent out to New South 
Wales invariably took to profligacy, unless they were 
Irish women. That is toAay, it did not follow that 
an Irish convict woman must necessarily be a pro- 
fligate woman ; it did follow as a matter of flict in the 
case of other women. Some of the convicts nuirried 
women of bad character and lived on their immoral 
earnings, and made no secret of the fact. Many of 
these husbands boasted that they made their wives 
keep them in what they considered luxuries by the 
wages of their sin. Tea and sugar were great lux- 
uries to them at that time, and it was a common say; 
ing among men of this class that their wives must 
take care to have the tea and sugar bag filled every 
day. The convicts soon inoculated the natives with 
the vilest vices and the foulest diseases of civilisation. 
Many an English lady found that her woman servants 
went off in the night somewhere and came back in 
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the morning, and they knew perfectly well that the 
women liad been off on some wild freak of profligacy ; 
but it woe of no use to complain. In the midst of all 
this it would appear that a few of the convicts did 
behave well; that they kept to work with iron industry, 
and rose in the world, and were respected. In some 
cases the wives of convicts went out to New South 
Wales and started forms or shops, and had their hus* 
bands assigned to them as servants, and got on toler- 
ably well. But in general the convicts led a life of 
utter profligacy, and they corrupted all that came 
within their reach. One convict said to a judge ; ‘ Let 
a man be what he will, when he comes out here he is 
soon as bad as the rest ; a man’s heart is taken from 
him, and there is ^ven to him the heart of a beast.’ 
Perpetual profligacy, incessant flogging — ^this was the 
combination of the convict’s life. Many of the con- 
victs liked the life or. the whole, and wrote to friends 
at home urging them to commit some offence, get 
transported, and come out to New South Wales. An 
idle ruffian had often a fine time of it there. This of 
course does not apply to Norfolk Island. No wretch 
could be so degraded or so unhappy anywhere else as 
to find rdief in that hideous lair of suffering and* 
abomination. 

Such was the condition of things described to the 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1837 . If is 
right and even necessary to say that we have passed 
over almost without allusion some of the most hideous 
of the revdations. We have kept ourselves to abo- 
luinations which at all events bear to be spoken of 
VOL. HI. T> 
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Srom the publication of the evidence taken before the 
Committee anyone might have seen that the trons* 
portation system was doomed. It was clear that if 
any colony made up its mind to declare that it would 
not endure the thing any longer, no English Minister 
could venture to say that he would force it on the 
colonists. The doomed and odious system, however, 
continued for a long time to be put in operation os 
far as possible. It was most tempting both as to 
theory and as to practice. It was an excellent thing 
for the people at home to get rid of so much of their 
ruffianism ; and it was easy to persuade ourselves that 
the system gave the convicts a chance of reform, and 
ought to be acceptable to the colonists. 

The colonists, however, made up their minds at 
last in most places, and would not have any more of 
our convicts. Only in Western Australia were the 
people willing to receive them on any conditions, and 
Western Australia had but scanty natural resources 
and could in any case harbour very few of our out- 
casts. The discovery of gold in Australia settled the 
question of those colonics being troubled any more 
with our transportation system ; for the greatest en- 
thusiast for transportation would hardly propose to 
send out gangs of criminals to a region glowing with 
the temptations of gold. There were some thoughts 
of establishing a convict settlement on the shores of 
the Gxilf of Carpentaria on the north side of the great 
Australian Island. Some such scheme was talked of 
at various intervals. It always, however, broke down 
on a little examination. One difficulty alone was 
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enougli to dispose of it effectually. It iras impossible, 
after tbe revelations of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, to have a convict settlement of men alone ; 
and if it was proposed to found a colony, where were 
the women to come from? Were respectable English 
and Irish girls to be enticed to go out and become 
the wives of convicts? What statesihan would make 
such a proposal? The wildest projects were sug- 
gested. Let the convicts marry the savage women, 
one ingenious person suggested. Unfortunately in 
the places thought most suitable for a settlement 
there happened to be no saviige women. Let the con- 
vict men be married to convict women, said another 
philosopher. J>ut even if any Colonial Minister could 
have been fo\md hardy enough to approach Parlia- 
ment with a scheme for the foundation of a colony 
on the basis of common crime, it had to be said that 
there were not nearly enough of convict women to 
supply brides for even a tolerable proportion of the 
convict men. Another suggestion it is only necessary 
to mention for the purpose of showing to what lengths 
the votaries of an idea will go in their effort to make 
it fit in with the actual conditions of things. There 
were persons who thought it would not be a bad 
plan to get rid of two nuisances at once, our convicts 
and a portion of what is euphuistically termed our 
‘social evil,’ by founding a pcnol settlement on 
some lonely shore, and sending out cargoes of the 
abandoned women of our large towns to be the wives 
of the present and the mothers of the fiiture colonists. 
When it came to propositions of this kind it was door 
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'^at there was an end to any serious discussion as to 
the possibility of founding a convict settlement. As 
late as 1856 Committees of both Houses of Parliament 
dedared themselves greatly in favour of the transpor- 
tation system — that is, of some transportation system, 
of an ideal transportation system ; but also recorded 
their conviction that it would be impossible to carry 
on the knoTNTi system any longer. 

The question then arose what was England to 
do with the criminals whom up to that time she 
had been able to shovel out of her way. All the 
receptacles were closed but Western Australia, and 
that counted for almost nothing. Some prisoners 
were then, and since, sent out for a part of their term 
to Gibraltar and Bermuda; but they were always 
brought back to this country to be discharged, so 
that they may be considered as forming a part of the 
ordinary class of criminals kept in detention here. 
The transportation system was found to carry evils 
in its train which did not directly belong to its 
own organisation. It had been for a long time the 
practice of England and Scotland to send out to a 
colony only those who were transported for ten years 
and upwards, and to retain those condemned for 
shorter periods in the hulks and other convict prisons. 
In these hideous hulks the convicts were huddled to- 
gether very much as in Norfolk Island, witii scarcely 
any superintendence or discipline, and the result was 
that they became what were colled with hardly any 
exaggeration ‘ floating hells.* It was quite clear that 
the whole system of our dealings with our convicts 
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must be revised and reorganised. In 1853 the (j<9« 
vemment took a step which has been well described 
as an avowal that we must take the complete charge 
of our ciiminals upon ourselves. A biU was brought 
in by the Ministry to substitute penal servitude for 
transportation, unless in cases where the sentence 
was for fourteen years and upwards.^ The bill re- 
duced the scale of punishment ; that is to say, made 
a shorter period of penal servitude supply the place 
of a longer term of transportation. Lord Palmerston 
was Home Secretary at this time. It was during 
that curious episode in his career described in a former 
volume when he adopted, if such an expression^ may 
be used, the business of Homo Secretary in order, as 
he put it, to Icam how to deal with the concerns of the 
country internally, and to be brought in contact with 
his fellow-countrymen. He threw aU his character- 
istic energy into the work of carrying through the 
measure for the establishment of a new system of se- 
condary punishments. It was during the passing of 
the biU through the House of Lords that Lord Grey 
suggested the introduction of a modification of the 
ticket-of-leave system which was in practice in the 
colonies. The principle of the ticket-of-leave was 
that the convict should not be kept in custody during 
the whole period of his sentence, but that he should 
be allowed to pass through a period of conditional 
liberty before he obtained his fiill and umcstrictcd 
freedom. Lord Grey also urged that the sentences 
to penal servitude should correspond in length with 
centenoeeior trimsportation. The Govenunent would 
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Hot accept this latter suggestion, Lut they adopted 
the principle of the ticket-of-leave. The bill was in- 
troduced into the Plouse of Lords by Lord Cran- 
worth, the Lord Chancellor. When it caine down 
to the House of Commons there was some objec- 
tion made to the ticket-of-lcave clauses, l)ut the Go- 
vernment carried them tlu’ough. The effect of the 
measure was to substitute penal seiwitndc for trans- 
portation, in all cases excei)t those where the sen- 
tence of transportation Avas for fourteen years and 
upwards. Xow there can Ik; no doubt that the 
principle of the ticket-of-lcave is excellent. But it 
proved on its first trial in this country the most' 
utter delusion. It got no fair chance at all. It Avas 
imdcrstood by the whole English public that the 
object of the ticket-of-leayp Avas to enable the autho- 
rities to give a conditional discharge from custody to 
a man who had in some way proA’^cd his fitness for 
such a relaxation of punishment, and that the eye of 
the police would be on him even during the period of 
his eonditional release. This w^as in fact the con- 
struction put on the Act in Ireland, Avhere accordingly 
the tickct-of-lcavc system was worked AAuth the most 
complete success. Under the management of Sir 
Walter Crofton, chairman of the Board of Prison Di- 
rectors, the principle was applied exactly as anyone 
might have supposed it would be applied everywhere, 
and as indeed the very conditions endorsed on the 
ticket-of-lcave distinctly suggested. The convicts in 
Ireland were kept away from the general community 
in a little penal settlement near Dublin ; they ^rare 
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put at first to hard, monotonous, and weary labour ; 
they were then encouraged to hdieve that with 
energy and good conduct they could gradually obtain 
relaxation of punishment, and even some small 
rewards ; they were subjected to a process of 
really reforming discipline ; they got their condi- 
tional fixiodom as soon as they had satisfactorily 
proved that they deserved and were fit for it ; but 
even then they had to report themselves periodically 
to the police, and they knew that if they were seen to 
be relapsing into old habits and old companionships 
they were certain to be sent back to the penal settle- 
ment to begin the hard work over again. The result 
was substantial and lasting reform. It was easy for 
the men who were let out conditionally to obtain em- 
ployment. A man who had Sir Walter Crofton’s 
ticket-of-leave was known by that veiy fact to have 
given earnest of good purpose and steady character. 
The system in Ireland was therefore all that its 
authors could have wished it to be. But for some 
inscTOtable reason the Act was interpreted in this 
country as simply giving every convict a right, after 
a certain period of detention, to claim a ticket-of-leave 
provided he ha<l not grossly violated any of the regu- 
lations of the prison, or misconducted himself in some 
outrageous manner. In 1856 Sir George Grey, the 
Home Secretary, told the House of Commons that there 
never was a more fiillocious idea than the supposition 
that a ticket-of-leave was a certificate of good charac- 
ter, and that a man only obtained such a ticket if he 
could prove that he had reformed. A ticket-of-leave, 
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Be went on to explain, was indeed witibBdd in the 
case of very bad conduct ; but in any ordinary case 
the convicts, ‘unless they have transgressed the prison 
rules, and acted in such a manner os to incur an un« 
favourable report from the prison authorities, are, 
after a stated period of imprisonment, entitled as a 
matter of course to a ticket-of-leave.’ 

It would be superfluous to examine the working 
of such a system as that which Sir George Grey 
described. A number of scoundrels whom the judges 
had sentenced to be kept in durance for so many 
years were without any conceivable reason turned 
loose upon society long before the expiration of their 
sentence. They were in England literally turned 
loose upon society, for it was held by the autho* 
rities here that it might possibly interfere with the 
chance of a gaol-bird’s getting employment, if he 
were seen to be watched by the police. The police 
therefore were considerately ordered to refrain from 
looking after them. ‘I knew you once,’ says the 
hero of a poem by Mr. Browning, ‘ but in Paradise, 
should we meet, I will pass nor turn my face.’ The 
police were ordered to act thus discreetly if they saw 
Bill Sykes asking for employment in some wealthy 
and quiet household. They certainly know bim once, 
but now they were to pass nor turn their face. 
Nothing, surely, that we know of the internal arrange* 
ments of Timbuctoo, to adopt the words of Sydney 
Smith, warrants us in supposing that such a system 
would have been endured there for a year. Fifty per 
cent, of the ruffians rdeosed on ticket-of-leavc were 
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olterwards brought up for new crimes, and convicted 
over again. Of those who although not actually con- 
victed were believed to have relapsed into their old 
habits, fix>m sixty to seventy per cent, rdapsed within 
the first year of their liberation. Baron BramweU 
stated from the bench that he had had instancea of 
criminals coming before him who had three sentences 
overlapping each other. The convict was set fi:ee on 
tichet-of-leavc, convicted of some new crime, and re- 
committed to prison ; released again on ticket-of-lcave, 
and convicted once again, before the peribd of his ori- 
ginal sentence had expired. An alarm sprang up in 
England ; and like all alarms it was supported both 
by exaggeration and misconception. The system 
pursued with the convicts was bad enough ; but the 
popular impression ascribed to the ticket-of-leave men 
every crime committed by anyone who had been pre- 
viously convicted and imprisoned. A man who had 
worked out the whole of his sentence, and who there- 
fore had to be discharged, committed some crime im- 
mediately after. Excited public opinion described it 
as a crime committed by a ticket-of-leavc man. Two 
committees sat, as has already been said, in 1856. 
The result of the ]jublic alarm and the Parliamentary 
reconsideration of the whole subject, was the InU 
brought in by Sir George Grey in 1857. This mea- 
sure extended the provisions of the Act of 1853 by 
substituting in all coses a sentence of penal servi- 
tude for one of transportation. It extended the limits 
of the penal servitude sentences by making them cor- 
respond with the terms of transportation to which 
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men had previously been sentenced. It gave power 
also to pass sentences of penal servitude for shorter 
periods than was allowed by former legislation, allow- 
ing penal servitude for as short a period as three 
years. It attached to all sentences of penal servitude 
the liability to be removed fi’om this country to places 
beyond seas fitted for their reception ; and it re- 
stricted the range of the remission of sentences. The 
Act, it will be seen, abolished the old-fashioned trans- 
portation system altogether, but it left the power to 
the authorities to have penal servitude carried out in 
any of the colonics where it might be thought expe- 
dient. The Government had still some idea of utilis- 
ing Western Australia for some of our offenders. 
But nothing came of this plan, or of the clause in 
the new Act which was passed to favour it ; and 
as a matter of fact transportation was abolished. 
How the amended legislation worked in other re- 
spects we shall have an opportunity of examining 
hereafter. 

Transportation was not the only familiar institu- 
tion which came to an end in this year. The Gretna 
Green marriages became illegal in 1857, their doom 
having been fixed for that time by an Act passed in 
the previous session. Thenceforwanl such marriages 
were unlawful, unless one of the parties had lived at 
least twenty-one days previously in Scotland. The 
hurried flight to the border, the post-chaise and the 
panting steeds, the excited lovers, the pursuing 
hither, passed away into tradition. Lydia Languish 
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had to reconcile herself to the licence and the bless- 
ing, and even the writers of fiction might have ^ven 
up without a sigh an incident which had grown 
wearisome in romance long before it ceased to be 
interesting in reality. 
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CHAPTER XXXn. 

THE SEPOY. 

On the 23r(l of June, 1857, the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the battle of Plasscy was celebrated in Lon- 
don. One object of the celebration was to obtain the 
means of raising a monument to Clive in his native 
county. At such a meeting it was but natural that 
a good deal should be said about the existing condi- 
tion of India, and the prospects of that great empire 
which the genius and the daring of Clive had gone 
so for to secure for the English Crown. It does not 
appear, however, as if any alarm was expressed with 
regard to the state of things in Bengal, or os if any 
of the noblemen and gentlemen present believed that 
at that very moment India was passing through a 
crisis more serious than Clive himself hod hod to 
encounter. Indeed, a month or so before a Bombay 
journal had congratulated itself on the fact that India 
was quiet ‘throughout.’ Yet at the hour when the 
Plassey celebration was going on the great Indian 
mutiny was already six weeks old, had already as- 
sumed full and distinctive proportions, was already 
known in India to be a convulsion destined to shake 
to its foundations the whole fiibric of British rule in 
llindoston. A few evenings after the celebration 
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there was some cursory and casual discussion in Far* 
liament about the doubtful news that had begun to 
arrive from India; but as yet no Englishman at 
home took serious thought of the matter. The news 
come at last with a rush. 

Never in our time, never probably at any time, 
came such news upon England as the first full story 
of the outbreak in India. It came with terrible, 
not unnatural, exaggeration. England was horror* 
stricken by the stories of wholesale massacres of 
English women and children ; of the most abomin- 
able tortures, the most degrading oiitrages indteted 
upon English matrons and maidens. The news* 
papers ran over with the most horrifying and the most 
circumstantial accoimts of how English ladies of the 
highest refinement were dragged naked through the 
streets of Delhi, and were paraded in their nakedness 
before the eyes of the aged king of Delhi, in order 
that his hatred might be feasted with the sight of the 
shame and agony of the captives. Deseriptions were 
given, to which it is unnecessary to make any special 
allusions now, of the vile mutilations and tortures in- 
flicted on Englishwomen to glut the vengeance of the 
tyrant. The pen of another Procopius could alone 
have done fiiU justice to the narratives which were 
poured in day after day upon the shuddering ears of 
Englishmen, until all thought even of the safety of 
the Indian Empire was swallowed up in a wild long- 
ing for revenge on the whole seed, breed, and race of 
the mutinous people who hod tortured and outraged 
our countrywomen. It was not till the danger was 
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all over, and British arms had reconquered Northern 
India, that England learned the truth with regard to 
these alleged outrages and tortiurcs. Let us dispose 
of this most painful part of the terrible story at the 
very beginning, and once for all. During the Indian 
Mutiny the blood of innocent women and children was 
cruelly and lavishly spilt ; on one memorable occasion 
with a bloodthirstiness that might have belonged to 
the most savage times of mediaeval warfare. But 
there were no outrages, in the common acceptation, 
upon women. No Englishwomen were stripped or 
dishonoured, or purposely mutilated. As to this fact 
all historians of the mutiny are agreed. 

But if the first stories of the outbreak that reached 
England dealt in exaggerations of this kind, they do 
not seem to have exaggerated, they do not seem to 
have even adequately appreciated, the nature of the 
crisis with which England was suddenly called upon 
to deal. The fact was, that throughout the greater 
part of the north and north-west of the great Indian 
peninsula there was a rebellion of the native races 
against English power. It was not alone the Sepoys 
who rose in revolt. It was not by any means a 
merely military mutiny. It was a combination, 
whether the growth of deliberate design and long 
preparation, or the sudden birth of chance and unex- 
pected opportunity — a combination of military griev- 
ance, national hatred and religious fanaticism, against 
the English occupiers of India. The native princes 
and the native soldiers were in it. The Mahomedon 
and the Hindoo forgot their own religious antipathies 
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to join against -the Christian. Hatred and panic were 
the stimulants of that great rebellious movement. 
The quarrel about the greased cartridges was but the 
chance spark flimg in among all the combustible 
material. If that spark had not lighted it, some other 
would have done the work. In fixct, tiierc are 
thoughtful and weU-informed historians who believe 
that tlie incident of the greased cartridges' was a for- 
timate one for our people ; tliat coming as it did it 
precipitated unexpectedly a great convulsion which, 
occurring later, and as the result of more gradual 
operations, might have been far more dangerous to 
the perpetuity of our rule. 

Let us first sec what were the actual facts of the 
outbreak. When the improved (Enfield) rifle was 
introduced into the Indian army, the idea got abroad 
that the cartridges were made up in paper greased 
with a mixture of cow’s fat and hog’s lard. It ap- 
pears that the paper was actually greased, but not 
with any such material as that which religious alarm 
suggested to the native troops. Now a ihixturc of 
cow’s fat and hog’s lard would have been, above all 
other things, unsuitable for use in cartridges to be 
distributed among our Sepoys ; for the Hindoo re- 
gards the cow with reUgious veneration, and the 
Mahomedan looks upon the hog with utter loathing. 
In the mind of the former something sacred to him 
was profaned ; in that of the latter something unclean 
and abominable was forced upon his daily use. It 
was in 1856 that the new rifles were sent out fiom 
England, and the murmur against their use began at 
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Q&ce. Various efforts were mode to allay the panic 
among the native troops. The use of the cartridges 
complained of was discontinued by orders issued in 
January, 1857. The Gk>vemor-General sent out a 
proclamation in the following May, assuring the army 
of Bengal that the tales told to them of offence to 
their religion or injury to their caste being meditated 
by the Government of India, were all malicious in- 
ventions and falsehoods. Still the idea was strong 
among the troops that some design against their 
reli^on was meditated. A mutinous spirit began to 
spread itself abroad. In March some of the native 
regiments had to be disbanded. In April some 
executions of Sepoys took place for gross and open 
mutiny. In the same month several of the Bengal 
native cavalry in Mcerat.refused to use the cartridges 
served out to them, although they had been authori- 
tatively assured that the paper in which the cart- 
ridges were wrapped had never been touched by any 
offensive material. On May 9 these men were sent 
to the gaol. They had been tried by court-martial, 
and were sentenced, eighty of them, to imprisonment 
and hard labour for ten years, the remtuning five to a 
aimilar punishment for six years. They had chains 
put on them in the presence of their comrades, who no 
doubt regarded them as martyrs to their religious 
&ith, and they were thus publicly marched off to the 
common gaol. The guard placed over the ga<d 
actually consisted of Sepoys. 

The following day, Sunday, May 10, was memor- 
able. The native troops in Meerut broke into open 
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mutiny. The summa dies, the indvctahUe tempus had 
come. They fired upon their officers, killed a colonel 
and others, broke into the gaol, released their com- 
rades, and massacred several of the European inhabi- 
tants. The European troops rallied and drove them 
from their cantonments or barracks. Then came 
the momentous event, the turning point of the 
mutiny ; tlie act that marked out its character, and 
made it -whut it afterwards became. Meerut is an 
iijiportant military station between the Ganges and 
the Jumna, thirty-eight miles north-east from Delhi. 
In the vast palace of Delhi, almost a city in itself, a 
reeking Alsatia of lawless and privileged vice and 
crime, lived the aged King of Delhi, as he was crdled ; 
the disestablished, but not wholly disendowed, sove- 
reign, the descendant of the great Timour, the last 
representative of the Grand Mogul. The mutineers 
fled along the road to Delhi ; and some evil fate 
directed that they were not to be pursued or stopped 
on their way. Unchecked, unpursued, they burst 
into Delhi, and swarmed into the precincts of the 
palace of the king. They claimed his protection ; 
they insisted upon his accepting their cause and 
themselves. They proclaimed him Emperor of Indio, 
and planted the standard of rebdlion against English 
rule on the battlements of his palace. They had 
found in one moment a leader, a flog, and a cause, 
and the mutiny was transfigured into a revolutionary 
War. The Sepoy troops, in the city and the conton- 
nients on the Delhi ridge, two nules off, and over- 
looking the city, at once b^an to cast in their lot 
VOL. lU. B 
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■with the mutineers. The poor old puppet whom 
they set up as their emperor was some eighty years 
of age ; a feeble creature, believed to have a mUd 
taste for poetry and weak debauchei'y. lie had long 
been merely a pensioner of the East India Company. 
During the early intrigues and struggles between the 
English and French in India the Company had taken 
the sovereigns of Delhi under their protection, nomi- 
nally to save them from the aggressiveness of the rival 
power ; and, as might be expected, the DcUiimonarchs 
soon became mere pensionaries of the llritish autho- 
rities. It had even been determined that after the 
old king’s death a diflPerent arrangement should be 
made ; that tlie title of king would not be allowed 
any longer, and that the privileges of the palace, the 
occupants of which were thus far allowed to be a law 
to themselves, should be restricted or abolished. A 
British commissioner directed affairs in the city, and 
British troops were quartered on the Delhi ridge out- 
side. Still the king was living, and was colled a 
king. He was the representative of the great, dynasty 
whose name and effigies had been borne by all the 
coin of India until within sonic twenty years before. 
He stood for legitimacy and divine right ; and he 
supplied aU the various factions and sects of which 
the mutiny was composed, or to be composed, with a 
visible and an acceptable head. If the mutineers fly* 
ing from Meerut had been promptly pursued and dis- 
persed, or captured, before they reached Delhi, the 
tale we have to tell might have been much shorter and 
veiy different. But when they reached, unobecked, the 
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Junma glittaing in the morning light, when they 
swarmed across the bridge of boats that spanned it, and 
when at length they clamoured undar the windows of 
the palace that they hod come to restore the rule of the 
Delhi dynasty, they had all unconsciously seized one of 
the great critical moments of history, and converted a 
military mutiny into a national and religious war. 

This is the manner in which the Indian Hebellion 
began and assumed its distinct character. But this 
diy statement of facts would go a very short way 
towards explaining how the mutiny of a few regi- 
ments came to assume the aspect of a rebellion. 
Mutinies were not novelties in India. There had 
been some very serious outbreaks before tho time of 
the greased cartridges. The European officers of the 
Company had themselves mutinied in Bengal nearly 
a century before ; pnd that time the Sepoys stood firm 
by the Company whose salt they had eaten. There 
was a more general and serious mutiny at Vdlore, 
near Madras, in 1806 ; and the sons of the famous 
Tippoo Sahib took part with it, and endeavoured to 
make it the means of regaining the forfeited power of 
their house. It had to be dealt with as if it were a 
war, and Vellore had to be recaptured. In 1849 a 
Bengal regiment seized a fortress near Lahore. Sir 
Charles Napier, the conqueror cf Scinde, once pro- 
tested that thirty regiments of the Bengal army were 
ripe for revolt. Napier, however, seems to have 
thought only of military mutiny, and not of religious 
Slid political rebellion. At Meerut itself, the very 
cradle of the outbreak, a pamphlet was published in 
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1851 by Colonel Hodgson, to argue that the odmis* 
sion of the priestly caste too freely into the Bengal 
army would be the means of fomenting sedition 
among the native troops. But there was a combina- 
tion of circumstances at work to bring about such a 
revolt as Napier never dreamed of ; a revolt as dif- 
ferent from the outbreak he contemplated as the 
French Revolution differed from the Mutiny of the 
Nore. These causes affected variously but at once 
the army, the princes, and the populations of India. 

‘ The causes and motives for sedition,’ says Bacon 
— and the words have been cited ■with much appro- 
priateness and effect by Sir J. W. Kaye in his ‘ History 
of the Sepoy War’ — ‘ are innovations in religion, taxes, 
alteration of laws and customs, breaking of prmlcges, 
general oppression, advancement of unworthy persons, 
strangers, deaths, disbanded soldiers, factions gro'wn 
desperate, and whatsoever in offending people joincth 
and knitteth them in a common cause.’ Not all these 
various impulses to rebellion were stirring perhaps in 
India, but assuredly many, possibly the majority, of 
them were at work. As is usual in such cases too, ’t 
happened that many changes made, nay, many pri- 
vileges disinterestedly conferred by the ruling power 
in India for the benefit and pleasure of the native 
levies, turned into other causes and stimulants of sedi- 
tion and rebellion. Let us speak first of the army. 
The Bengal army was very different in its constitu- 
tion and conditions from that of Bombay or Madras, 
the other great divisions of Indian government at 
that time. In the Bengal army, the Hindoo Sepoys 
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were far more numerous than the Mohomedans, and 
were chiefly Brahmins of high caste ; while in Madras 
and Bombay the army was made up, as the Bengal re- 
giments are now, of men of all sects and races without 
discrimination. Until the very year before the Mutiny 
the Bengal soldier was only enlisted for service in 
India, and was exempted from any liability to he sent 
across the seas ; across the black water which the 
Sepoy dreaded and hated to have to cross. No such 
exemption was allowed to the soldiers of Bombay or 
Madras ; and in July 1856, an order was issued by 
the military authorities to the effect that future en- 
listments in Bengal should be for service anywhere 
without limitation. Thus the Bengal Sepoy had not 
only been put in the position of a privileged and 
pampered favourite, but he had been subjeeted to the 
indignity and disappointment of seeing his privileges 
taken away from him. He was indeed an excellent 
soldier, and was naturally made a favourite by many 
of his commanders. But he was very proud, and was 
rigidly tenacious of what he considered his rights. 
He lived apart with his numerous and almost limit- 
less fiimily representing all grades of relationship ; he 
cooked his food apart and ate it apart ; he acknow- 
ledged one set of governing principles while he was 
on parade, and had a totally different code of customs 
and laws and morals to regulate his private life. The 
tide of blood relationship was very strong with the 
Sepoy. The elder Sepoy always took good care to 
keep his re^ment well supplied with recruits from 
among his own family. As the Highland sergeant 
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in the British army endeavours to have as many as 
possible of his kith and clan in the regiment with 
himself; as the Irishman in the New York police 
force is anxious to get as many of his friends and 
fellow countrymen as may be into the same ranks, so 
the Sepoy did his best to surround himself with men 
of his blood and of his ways. There was therefore 
the spirit of a dan and of a sect pervading the Sepoy 
regiments ; a strong current flowing beneath the 
stream of superficial military discipline and espi’it de 
corps. The Sepoy had many privileges denied to his 
fellow-religionists who were not in the military ranks. 
Let it be added that he was very often deeply in debt ; 
that his pay was frequently mortgaged to usurers who 
hung on him as the crimps do upon a sailor in one of 
our seaport towns ; and that therefore he had some- 
thing of Catiliue’s reason for desiring a general upset 
and a clearing off of old responsibilities. 

But we must above all other things take into 
account, when considering "the position of the Hindoo 
Sepoy, the influence of the tremendous institution of 
caste. An Englishman or European of any country 
will have to call his imaginative faculties somewhat 
vigorously to his aid in order to get even an idea of 
the power of this monstrous superstition. The man 
who by the merest accident, by the slightest contact 
with anything that defiled, had lost caste, was excom- 
municated from among the living, and was held to 
be for evermore accurst of God. His dearest friend, 
his nearest relation, shrank back from him in alarm 
and abhorrence. When Helen Maegregor, in Scott’s 
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romance, would express her sense of the degradation 
that had been put "upon her, she declares that her 
mother’s bones would shrink away from her in the 
grave, if her corpse were to be laid beside them. The 
Sepoy fully believed that his mother’s bones ought 
to shrink away from contact with the polluted body 
of the son who had lost caste. Now, it had become 
from various causes a strong suspicion in the mind of 
the Sepoy that there was a deliberate purpose in the 
minds of the English rulers of the country to defile 
the Hindoos, and to bring them aU to the dead level 
of one caste or no caste. The suspicion in part arose 
out of the fact that this institution of caste, pene- 
trating as it did so subtly and so universally into ah 
the business of life, could not but come into frequent 
collision with any system of European military and 
civil discipline, however carefully and considerately 
managed. No doubt there was in many instances a 
lack of consideration sboAvu for the Hindoo’s peculiar 
and very pci’plcxiiig tenets. The Englishman is not 
usually a very imaginative personage ; nor is he rieh 
in those sympathetic instincts which might enable a 
ruler to enter into and make allowance for the influence 
of sentiments and usages widely different from his 
own. To many a man fresh from the ways of Eng- 
land, the Hindoo doctrines and practices appeared so 
ineffably absurd that he could not believe any human 
beings were serious in their devotion to them, and he 
took no pains to conceal his opinion as to the absur- 
dity of the creed, and the hypocrisy of those who 
professed it. Some of the elder officers and civilians 
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were imbued very strongly with a conviction that the 
work of open, and what wc may call aggressive, pro- 
selytism, was part of the duty of a Christian ; and in 
the best faith and with the purest intentions they 
thus strengthened the growing suspicion that the 
mind of the authorities was set on the defilement of 
the Hindoos. Nor was it among the Hindoos alone 
that the alarm began to bo spread abroaxl. It was 
the conviction of the Mahomedans that their faith 
and their rites were to be tampered with as well. It 
was whispered among them everywhere that the pecu- 
liar baptismal custom of tlic Mahomedans was to be 
suppressed by law, and that Mahomedan women were 
to be compelled to go unveiled in public. The 
slightest alterations in any system gave fresh con- 
firmation to the suspicions that were afloat among the 
Hindoos and Mussulmans. When a change was 
made in the arrangements of the prisons, and the 
native prisoners were no longer allowed to cook for 
themselves, a murmur went abroad that this was the 
first overt act in the conspiracy to destroy the caste, 
and with it the bodies and souls of the Hindoos. 
Another change must be noticed too. At one time it 
was intended that the native troops should be com- 
manded for the most part by native officers. The 
men would, therefore, have had somethmg like suffi- 
cient security that their religious scruples were re- 
garded and respected. But by degrees the clever, 
pushing, and capable Briton began to monopolise the 
officers’ posts everywhere. The natives were shoul- 
dered out of the high positions, until at length it 
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became practically an army of native rank and file 
commanded by Englishmen. If we remember that a 
Hindoo sergeant of lower caste would, when off pa- 
rade, often abase himself with his forehead in the dust 
before a Sepoy private who belonged to the Brahmin 
order, we shall have some idea of the perpetual col- 
lision between military discipline and religious prin- 
ciple which affected the Hindoo members of on army 
almost exclusively commanded by Europeans and 
Christians. 

There was, however, yet another influence, and 
one of tremendous importance in determining the set 
of that otherwise vague current of feeling which 
threatened to disturb the tranquil permanence of 
English rule in India. We have spoken of the army 
and of its reli^ous scruples ; we must now speak of 
the territorial and political influences which affected 
the princes and the populations of India. There had 
been just before the outbreak of the Mutiny a whole- 
sale removal of the landmarks, a striking application 
of a bold and thorough policy of annexation; a 
gigantic system of reorganisation applied to the ter- 
ritorial arrangements of the north and north-west of 
the great Indian peninsula. A master-spirit had 
been at work at the reconstruction of India ; and if 
you cannot make revolutions with rosewater, neither 
can you make them without reaction. 

Lord Dalhousie had not long left India on the 
appointment of Lord Canning to the Governor-Gene- 
ralship when the Mutiny broke out. Lord Dalhousie 
Was a man of commanding energy, of indomitalfis 
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coutfage, with • the intellect of a ruler of men, and the 
Bpirit of a conqueror. The Btatesmen of India per* 
form their parts upon a vast stage, and yet they arc 
to the world in general somewhat like the actors in a 
provincial theatre. They do not get the fame of their 
work and their merits. Men have arisen in India 
whose deeds, if done in Europe, would have ranked 
them at least with the llichelieus and Bismarcks of 
history, if not actually with the Cajsars and Charle- 
magnes ; and who are yet condemned to what may 
almost be called a merely local renown ; a record on 
the roll of great officials. Lord Dalhousie was un- 
doubtedly a great man. He had had some Parlia- 
mentary experience in England and in both Houses ; 
and he had been Vice-President and subsequently Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade under Sir Robert Peel. 
He had taken great interest in the framing of regula- 
tions for the railway legislation of the mania season 
of 1844 and 1845. Towards the dose of 1847 Lord 
Hardinge was recalled from India, and Lord Dal- 
housic was sent out in his place. Never was there 
in any country an administration of more successful 
activity than that of Lord Dalhousie. He introduced 
cheap postage into India ; he made railways ; he set 
up lines of electric telegraph. Within fifteen months, 
according to one of his biographers, the telegraph was 
in operation from Calcutta to Agra, thence to Attock 
on the Indus, and again from Agra to Bombay and 
Madras. He devoted much of his attention to irriga- 
tion, to the making of great roads, to the work of the 
Ganges Canal. He was the foimder of a oomprehen* 
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sivc Bystem of nntive education ; espocially female 
education, a matter* bo difficult and delicate in a 
country like India, He put doTvn infanticide, the 
odious and extraordinary Thug system, and the 
Suttee or burning of widows on the funeral pile of 
their husbands. These are only some of the evidences 
of his unresting, all-conquering energy. They are 
but illustrative ; they are £u* indeed from being ex- 
haustive even as a catalogue. But Lord DaJhousie 
was not wholly engaged in such works as these. 
Indeed his noble and glorious triumphs over material, 
intellectual, and moral obstacles nm some risk of 
1)emg forgotten or overlooked by the casual reader of 
history iu the storm of that fierce controversy which 
his other enterprises called forth. During his few 
years of office he annexed the Punjaub, he incorpo- 
rated part of the Burmese territory in our domi- 
nions ; he annexed Nagpore, Sattara, Jhansi, Berar, 
and Oudh. We arc not called upon here to consider 
in detail the circumstances of each of these annexa- 
tions, or to ask the reader to pass judgment on the 
motives and the policy of Lord Dalhousic. It is fair 
to say that he was not by any means the mere impe- 
rial proconsul he is often represented to be, thirsting 
with the ardour of a Roman conqueror to enlarge the 
territory of his own state at any risk or any sacrifice 
of principle. There was reason enough to make 
out a plausible case for even the most questionable of 
his annexations ; and in one or two instances he seems 
only to have resolved on annexation reluctantly and 
because things had come to that pass that he saw no 
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other safe alternative left to him. But his own gene- 
ral policy is properly expressed in his own words : 
* We are lords-paramount of India, and our policy is 
to acquire as direct a dominion over the territories in 
possession of the native princes as we already hold 
over the other half of India.’ Such a principle as 
this could only conduct in the vast majority of cases 
to a course of direct annexation let the ruler begin 
by disavowing it as he wUl. In the Punjaub the an- 
nexation was provoked in the beginning, as so many 
such retributions have been in India, by the murder 
of some of our officers, sanctioned, if not actually 
ordered, by a native prince. Lord Dalhousio marched 
a force into the Punjaub. This land, the ‘ land of 
the five waters,’ lies at the gateway of Hindostan, 
and was peopled by Mussulmans, Hindoos, and 
Sikhs, the latter a new sect of reformed Hindoos. We 
found arrayed against us not only the Sikhs but our 
old enemies the Afghans. Lord Gough was in com- 
mand of our forces. He fought rashly and disas- 
trously the famous battle of Chfilianwallali. The 
plain truth may as well be spoken out without peri- 
phrasis : he was defeated. Biit before the outcry 
raised in India and in England over this calamity had 
begun to subside, he had wholly recovered our posi- 
tion and prestige by the complete defeat which he in- 
flicted upon the enemy at Goojrat Never was a 
victory more complete in itself or more promptly and 
effectively followed up. The Sikhs were crushed; 
the A^hans were driven in wild rout back across 
their savage passes ; and Lord Dalhousie annen^ed the 
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Funjaub. He presented as one token of his conquest 
the famous diamond, the Koh-i-Noor, surrendered in 
evidence of submission by the Maharajah of Lahore, 
to the Crown of England. 

Lord Dnlhousie annexed Oudh on the ground that 
the East India Company had bound themselves to 
defend the sovereigns of Oudh against foreign and do- 
mestic enemies on condition that the State should be 
governed in such a manner as to render the lives and 
pnqjerty of its population safe ; and that while the 
Company performed their part of the contract, the 
King of Oudh so governed his dominions as to make 
l»is rule a curse to his own people, and to all neigh- 
bouring ten-itorics. Other excuses or justifications 
there were of course in the case of each other annexa- 
tion ; and we shall yet hear some more of what come 
of the annexation of Sattara and Jhansi. If, however, 
each of these acts of policy were not only justifiable 
but actually inevitable, none the less must a succes- 
sion of such acts produce a profound emotion among 
the races in whose midst they were accomplished. 
T.ord Dalhousie wanted one quality of a truly great 
man ; he lacked ima^ation. He had not that dra- 
matic instinct, that fine sympathetic insight, by 
which a statesman is enabled to understand the 
feelings of races and men differing wholly in edu- 
cation, habits, and principles from himself. He ap- 
peared to be under the impression that when once 
a ruler had established among whatever foreign 
people a system of government or of society better 
than that which he foimd existing there, he might 
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count on obtidning their instant appreciation of his 
work, and their gratefulness for it. The Sovereign 
of Oudh was undoubtedly a very bad ruler. His go- 
verning system, if it ought to be dignified by such a 
name, was a combination of anarchy and robbery. 
The chiefs of Oudh were reivers and bandits ; the 
king was the head reiver and bandit. But human 
nature, even in the west, is not so constituted as to 
render a population always and at once grateful to 
any powerful stranger who uproots their old and bad 
systems, and imposes a better on them by force of 
arms. ‘ A tyrant, but our masters then were still at 
least our countrymen,’ is the faithful expression of a 
sentiment which had embarrassed energetic reformei’s 
before the days of Lord Dalhousie. The populations 
of India became stricken 'witli alarm as they saw their 
native pripces thus successively dethroned. The sub- 
version of thrones, the annexation of states, seemed 
to them naturally enough to form part of that vast 
scheme for rooting out all the religions and systems 
of India, concerning which so many vague forebodings 
had darkly warned the laud. Many of our Sepoys 
came from Oudh and other annexed territories, and 
little reason as they might have had for any personal 
attachment to the subverted dynasties, they yet felt 
tliat national resentment which any manner of foreign 
intervention is almost certain to provoke. 

There were peculiar reasons too why, if religious 
and political distrust did prevail, the moment of Lord 
Canning’s accession to the supreme authority in Indio 
should seem inviting and favourable for schemes of 
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eedition. The Afghan war had told the Sepoy that 
British troops are not absolutely mvincible in battie. 
The impression produced almost everywhere in India 
by the Crimean war was a conviction that the strength 
of England was on the wane. The stories of our 
disasters in the Crimea had gone abroad, adorned 
with immense exaggerations, among all the native 
populations of llindostan. Any successes tliat the 
Ilussians had had during the war were in Asia, and 
those naturally impressed the Asiatic mind more than 
the victories of France and England which were won 
farther off. Intelligent and quick-witted Mahomedans 
and Hindoos talked with Englishmen, English officers 
in India, and heard from them the accounts of the 
manner in which our system had broken down in the 
Crimea, of the blunders of opr Government, and the 
shortcomings of our leaders. They entirely misintcr- 
proted the significance of the stories that were so 
freely told. The Englishmen who spoke "of our 
failures t&lked of tlicm as the provoking and inex- 
cusable blunders of dcpai’tments and individuals ; the 
Asiatics who greedily listened wei’e convinced that 
they heard the acknowledgment of a national col- 
lapse. The Englishmen were so confident in the 
strength and resources of their country, that it did 
uot even occur to them to think that anybody on 
earth could have a doubt on the subject. It was as 
if a miUionnairc were to complain to some one in a 
foreign country that the neglect and blunder of a ser- 
vant had sent his remittances to some wrong place, 
ond left him for the moment without money enough 
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to pay his hotel lull, and the listener were to accept 
this as a genuine announcement of approaching bank* 
ruptcy. The Sepoy saw that the English force in 
Northern India was very small ; and he really believed 
that it was small because England had no more men 
to send there. He was as ignorant as a child about 
everything which be had not seen with his own eyes; 
and he knew absolutely nothing about the strength, 
the population, and the resources of England. In his 
mind Russia was the great rising and conquering 
country ; England was sinking into decay ; her star 
waning before the strong glare of the portentous 
northern light. 

Other impulses too there were to make sedition 
believe that its opportunity had come. Lord Canning 
had hardly assumed office as Governor-General of 
India, when the dispute occurred between the British 
and Chinese authorities at Canton, and a war was 
imaainent between England and China. Troops were 
sent shortly after from England to China ; and 
although none were taken from India yet it was well 
known among the native populations that England 
hod an Asiatic war on her hands. Almost at the 
same moment war was declared against Persia by 
proclamation of the Governor-General at Calcutta, in 
consequence of the Shah having marched on army 
into Herat and besieged it, in violation of a treaty with 
Great Britain made in 1853. A body of troops was 
sent from Bombay to the Persian Gulf, and shortly 
after General Outram left Bombay with additional 
troops, as Commander-in-Chief of the field force in 
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Persia. Therefore, in the opening days of 1857, it was 
known among the native populations of India that 
the East India Company was at war with Persia and 
that England had on her hands a quarrel with China. 
At this time the number of native soldiers in the em- 
ployment of England throughout Northern India was 
about one hundred and twenty thousand, while the 
European soldiers numbered only some twenty-two 
thoubond. The native army of the three Presidencies 
taki'U together was nearly three hundred thousand, 
while the Europeans were but forty-three thousand, 
of whom some five thousand had just been told off for 
duty in Persia. It must be owned that, given the ex- 
istence of a seditious spirit, it would have been hardly 
possible for it to find conditions more seemingly fa- 
vourable and tempting. To many a temper of sullen 
discontent the a]>pointcd and fateful hour must have 
seemed to bo at hand. 

There can be no doubt that a conspiracy for the 
subversion of the English govermnent in India was 
afoot during the csu’ly days of 1857, and possibly for 
long before. The story of the mysterious chupatties 
is well known. The chupatties are small cakes of 
unleavened bread, ‘ bannocks of salt and dough,’ they 
have been termed ; and they were found to be distri- 
buted with amazing rapidity and precision of system 
at one time th’’oughout the native villages of the 
north and north-west. A native messenger brought 
two of these mysterious cakes to the watchman or 
headman of a village, and bade him to have others 
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prepared like them, and to pass them on to another 
place. The token has been well described as the 
fiery cross of India, although it would not appear 
that its significance was as direct and precise as that 
of the famous Highland war-signal. It is curious how 
var3dng and unsatisfactory is the evidence about the 
meaning of these chupattics. According to the posi- 
tive declaration of some witnesses, the sending of such 
a token had never been a custom, cither Mahomedan 
or Hindoo, in India. Some witnesses believed that 
the chupattics were regarded as spells to avert some 
impending calamity. Others said the native popula- 
tion looked on them as having been sent round by the 
Government itself as a sign that in future all would 
be compelled to eat the same food as the Christians 
ate. Others again said the intention was to make 
this knovra, but to make it known on the part of the 
seditious, in order that the people might be prepared 
to resist the plans of the English. But there could 
be no doubt that the chupattics conveyed- a warning 
to all who received them that something strange was 
about to happen, and bade them to be prepared for 
whatever might befall. One fact alone conclusively 
proves that the signal given had a special reference 
to impending events connected with British rule in 
India. In no instance were they distributed among 
the populations of stiU-cxisting native States. They 
were only sent among the villages over which Eng- 
lish rule extended. To the quick, suspicious mind of 
the Asiatic a breath of warning may be as powerful 
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as the crash of an alarm-bell or the sound of a 
trumpet. It may be, as some authorities would have 
ns to believe, that the panic about the greased car- 
tridges disconcerted, instead of bringing to a pbmnv 
the projects of sedition. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 
THE hundhedth anniveesaey of plassey. 

The news of the outbreak at Meerut, and the procla- 
mation in Delhi, broke upon Calcutta with the shock 
of a thunderclap. Yet it was not wholly a shock of 
surprise. For some time there had been vague antici- 
pations of some impending danger. There was alann 
in the air. There had long been a prophecy known 
to India that the hundredth anniversary of the battle 
of Plassey would see the end of English rule in 
Ilindostan ; and now the hundredth anniversary was* 
near. There is a fine pas.sage in Sir Henry Taylor’s 
‘Philip van Artevclde/ in which Van Ryk says to 
the hero of the drama — 

If you mark, my Lord, 

Mostly a rumour of such things prccodcs 
The certain tidings ; 

and Philip musingly answers — 

It is strange — yet true 

That doubtful knowledge tiavels with a speed 
^liraciilous, which ceitain cannot match. 

I know not wliy, when tliLs or that has olianood, 

The smoke outruns the Hash ; but so it is. 

Tlic smoke had apparently outrun the flash in many 
parts of India during this eventful season. Calcutta 
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heard the news of what had happened with wild alarm 
and horror, but hardly with much surprise. 

For one or two days Calcutta was a prey to mere 
panic. The alarm was greatly increased by the fact 
that the dethroned King of Oudli was established near 
to the city. At Garden Reach, a few miles down the 
J-looghly, the dispossessed king was living. There 
he lived for many years after, with his host of de- 
pendents and hangers-on round liini. A picturesque 
writer lately described the ‘ grotesque structures ’ in 
which the old man, with his mania for building, 
‘(juartors not only liis people but his menagerie.’ 

' 'I'owcr after tower rises high above the lower build- 
ings, on the top of each of which, comfortably quar- 
t(‘red in a spacious den, abides a huge Rengal tiger, 
whose stripes glisten in the sun, in the sight of the 
passer-by on the river. lie ow'us vast flocks of 
trained pigeons, which fly or alight at the word of 
command — ^T\'ild but not unmusical shouts — of coolies 
stationed on the housetops, who appear to direct 
their motions by the waving of long bamboos.’ The 
inhabitants of Calcutta, when tlic news of the mutiny 
came, were convinced that the King of Oudh har- 
boured close to their city companions more dangerous 
than pigeons, or even than Bengal tigers. Th^ 
were sure that the place was the head-quarters of 
rebellion, and wtro expecting the moment when, from 
the residence at Carden Reach, an organised army of 
murderers was to be sent forth to capture and destroy 
Ihe ill-fotcd city, and to make its streets run with the 
Wood of its massacred inhabitants. Lord Canning 
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took the prudent course of having the king, with his 
prime minister, removed to the Governor-Generars 
own residence within the precincts of Fort William. 

There is no recklessness, no cniclty, like the 
cruelty and the recklessness of panic. Perhaps there 
is hardly any panic so deinoralismg in its effects as 
that which seizes the unwarlike members of a nUing 
race set down in the midst of overwhelming numbers 
of the subject populations, at a moment when tlie 
cry goes abroad that the subjected arc rising in re- 
bellion. Fortunately there was at the head of affairs 
in India a man with a cool head, a quiet, firm will, 
and a courage that never faltered. If ever the crisis 
found the man, Lord Canning was the man called for 
by that crisis in India. He had all the divining 
genius of the true statesman ; the man who can rise 
to the height of some unexpected and new emergency ; 
and he had the cool courage of a practised conqueror. 
The greatest trial to wMch a ruler can be subjected 
is to be called upon at a moment’s notice to deal with 
events and conditions for which there is no precedent. 
The second-class statesman, the official statesman, if 
we may use such an expression, collapses under such 
a trial. The man of genius finds it his opportunity, 
and makes his own of it. Lord Canning thus found 
his opportunity in the Indian Mutiny. Among all 
the distracting counsels and wild stories poured in 
upon him from every side, he kept his mind dear. 
He never gave way cither to anger or to alarm. If 
he ever showed a little impatience, it was only where 
panic would too openly have proclaimed itself by 
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counsels of wholesalccruelty. He could not, perhaps, 
always conceal from frightened people the fiict that 
he rather despised their terrors. Throughout the 
whole of that excited period there were few names, 
even among the chiefs of rebellion, on which fiercer 
denunciation was shou'crcd by Englishmen than the 
name of Lord Canning. Because he would not listen 
to the bloodthirsty clamours of mere frenzy, he was 
nicknamed ‘ Clemency Canning,’ as if dcmency were 
an attribute of which a man ought to be ashamed. 
Indeed, for some time pcoide wrote and spoke, not 
merely in liulia but in England, as if clemency were 
a thiiiir to be reprobated, like treason or crime. 
Every allowance must be made for the unparalleled 
e\cit(.ment of such a time, and in especial for the 
manner in which the elementary passions of manhood 
were inflamed by the stories, happily not true, of the 
wholesale dishonour and barbarous mutilation of 
women. But when the fullest allowance has been 
made for all this, it must be said by any one looking 
back on that painful time, that some of the public in- 
structors of England betrayed a fury and ferocity 
which no conditions can excuse on the part of civi- 
lised and Christian men who have time to reflect be- 
fore they write or speak. The advices which some 
English’ journals showered upon the Government, the 
army, and all concerned in repressing the mutiny, 
might more fittingly have come from some of the 
heroes of the ‘ Spanish Fury.’ Nay, the Spanish 
Fury itself was, in express words, held up to the 
English army as an example for them to imitate. 
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An EngliBh {taper, of high and ■well-earned authority, 
distinctly declared that such mercy as Alva showed 
the Netherlands was the mercy that English soldiers 
must show to the rebellious regions of India. There 
was for a while but little talk of repression. Every 
one in England well knew that the rebellion wo\ild 
be repressed. It has to be remembered, to the credit 
of England’s national courage and resolve, that not 
at the worst moment of the crisis did it seem to have 
occurred to any Englishman that there was the 
slightest possibility of the rebellion being allowed to 
succeed. It is painful to have to remember that the 
talk was not of repression, but of revenge. Piiblic 
speakers and writers were shrieking out for the 
vengeance which must be inflicted on India when the 
rebellion had been ])ut down. For a while it seemed 
a question of patriotism which would 2)ropose the 
most savage and sanguinary measures of revenge. 
We shall see farther on that one distinguished Eng- 
lish officer was clamorous to have powers given to 
him to impale, to bum alive, and to flay mutineers 
who had taken part in the murder of English women. 
Mr. Disradi, to do him justice, raised his voice in re- 
monstrance against the wild passions of the hour, 
even when these passions Avcrc strongest and most 
general. He declared that if such a temper ■^ere en- 
couraged we ought to take down from our altars the 
images of Christ and raise the statue of Moloch there; 
and he protested against making Nana Sahib, of 
whom we shall hear more, the model for the conduct 
of a British officer. Mr. Disraeli did, indeed, at a 
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later period, sliow an. inclination to back out of this 
courageous and honourable expression of opinion, but 
it stands, at all events, to the credit of his first im- 
pulse that he could venture, at such a time, to talk 
of morality, mercy, and Christianity. 

If people were so carried away in England, where 
the danger was far remote, we can easily imagine 
what were the fears and passions roused in India, 
where the ten’or was or might be at the door of every 
one. Lord Canning was gravely embarrassed by the 
■wild urg('ueies and counsels of distracted Englishmen, 
who wore furious with him because he even thought 
'f distinguishing friend from foe where native races 
w ere eoucemed. He bore himself with perfect calm- 
ness ; listened to everything that any one had to say, 
where time gave him any chance of doing so, read as 
far as possible aU the myriad communications poured 
in upon him, regarded no suggestion as unworthy of 
consideration, but made his own resolves and his own 
judgment the final arbiter. He was greatly assisted 
and encouraged in his counsels by his brave and 
noble wife, who proved herself in every way worthy 
to be the helpmate of such a man at such a crisis. 
He did not for a moment under-estimate the danger ; 
but neither did he exaggerate its importance. lie 
never allowed it to master him. He looked upon 
It with the quiet resolute eye of one who is deter- 
mined to be the conqueror in the struggle. 

Lord Canning saw that the one important thing 
Was to strike at Delhi, which had proclaimed itself 
the head-quarters of the rebellion. He knew that 
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English troops were on their way to China for the 
purpose of ■wreaking the wrongs of J*'nglish subjects 
there, and he took on liis own responsibility the bold 
step of intercepting them, jukI calling them to the 
work of hel 2 )ing to jmt down the mutiny in Indi.*!. 
The dispute with China he thought could well afford 
to waif, but with the mutiny it must be now or 
never. India could not wait for reiiiforeements 
brought all the way from England. In Scott’s ‘ 15c- 
trothed,’ the soldier of the knight Avho ownis the 
frontier castle encourages him, when the AVelsh arc 
about to attack, by the assurance that the forces of 
the constable of Chester will soon come to his aid, 
and that with those reinforcements they will senil the 
Welsh dragon-tlag flying from th(‘ field. The knight 
sadly answers that it must fly from tlic field before 
the reinforcements arrive, ‘ or it will fly over aU our 
dead bodies.’ Thus felt Lord Canning when he 
thouerht of the stron" arms that England coiild send 
to his assistance. He knew well enough, as well as 
the wildest alarmist could know, that the rebel flag 
must be forced to fly I’rom some field before that help 
came, or it would fly over the dead bodies of those 
who then represented EngUsh authority in Indio. 
He had, therefore, no hesitation in stopjjing the 
troo 2 )a that were on their way to China, and pressing 
them into the sendee of India at such a need. 'For- 
tune, too, was favourable to him in more ways than 
one. The Persian war was of short duration. Sir 
^James Outrom was soon ■victorious, and the Persians 
sued for a peace. The Treaty of Peace was signed at 
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Paris in March 1857, and was arranged so quickly 
that Outram inflicted a crushing defeat on the Per- 
sians after the treaty was signed, but before the news 
of its signature had time to roach the seat of war. 
Outram, therefore, and his gallant comj)anions, C'oloiiel 
Jacob and (’olomd Havelock, ■were able to lend their 
hivaluable services to the Governor-General of India. 
Jlost important for Lord (\‘uunng’R purposes ■was the 
manner in which the atfairs of the Punjaub w'erc 
managed at this crisis. The I’uujaub was under the 
administration of one of the ablest ])ublic servants 
India has ever had — Sir John, afterwards Lord Law- 
» cnee. John Lawrence had from his youth been in the 
t 'ivil Service of the Last India Company ; and wdien 
Lord Didhousie annexed the Punjaub, he made JjUAV- 
rence and his soldier-brother — tlu* gallant Sir Henry 
LaAvrence — tw'o out of a board of three for the admin- 
istration of the atfairs of the newly-acquired jwovince. 
Afterwards ISir tiohn LaAvrence was named the Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjaub, and by the prompti- 
tude and energy of himself and his subordinates, the 
])rovince Avas completely saved for English rule at 
the outbreak of the mutiny. Fortunately, the elec- 
tric telegraph extended from Calcutta to Lahore, 
the chief city of the Punjaub. On May 11 the news 
of the outbreak at Meerut Avas brought to the autho- 
rities at Lahoi'c. As it happened. Sir John Law- 
rence was then away at llawul Pindec, in the Upper 
Punjaub ; but Mr. Robert Montgomery, the Judi- 
cial Commissioner at Lahore, was invested ■with 
plenary power, and he showed that he could use 
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it to advantage. Mecan Meer is a large military can- 
tonment live or six miles from Lahore, and there 
were then some four thousand native troops there, 
with only about thirteen hundred Europeans of the 
Queen's and the Company's service. There tvas no 
time to be lost. If the spirit of mutiny were to 
3])rcad, the condition of tilings in the Punjaub would 
be desperate ; liut w hat did the condition of things in 
the Punjaub involve ? The possible loss of a pro- 
vince V Soraetliing far greater tlian that. It meant 
the possibility of a momentary collapse of all British 
authority in India. For if any one w’ill take the 
trouble to cast a glance at a map of India, he will see 
that the Punjaub is so placed as to become a basis of 
operations for the precise military movements which 
every experienced eye then saw to be necessary for 
the saving of our Indian Empire. The candle would 
have been burning at both ends, so far as regards the 
North-West Provmces, if the Punjaub had gone with 
Delhi and Lucknow. While the Punjaub held firm 
it was like a barrier raised at one side of the rebel- 
lious movement, not merely preventing it from going 
any farther in that direction, but keeping it pent up 
until the moment came when the blow from the other 
direction could fall upon it. The first thing to be 
done to strike effectively at the rebellion was to make 
an attack on Delhi ; and the possession of the Pun- 
jaub was of inestimable advantage to the authorities 
for that purpose. It will be seen, then, that the mo- 
ment was critical for tliose to whose hands the ad- 
ministration of the great new province had been 
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entrusted. There was no actual reason to assume 
that the Sepoys in Meean Meer intended to join the 
rebellion. There would he a certain danger of con- 
verting them into rebels if any rash movement were 
to be made for the purpose of guarding against 
treachery on their part. Either way was a serious 
responsibility, a momentous risk. The authorities 
soon made up their minds. Any risk would be 
better than that of leaving it in the power of the 
native troops to join the rebellion. A ball and 
supper were to be given at Lahore that night. To 
•avoid creating any alarm it was arranged that the 
entertainments should take place. During the danc- 
ing and feasting Mr. Montgomery held a council of 
the leading officials of Lahore, civil and military, and 
it was resolved at once to disarm the native troops. 
A parade was ordered for daybreak at IMecan Meer ; 
and on the p.aradc-ground an order was given for a 
military movement which brought the heads of four 
columns of the native troops in front of twelve guns 
charged with grape, the artillerymen with their port- 
fires lighted, and the soldiers of one of the Queen’s 
regiments standing behind with loaded muskets. A 
command was given to the Sepoys to pile arms. 
They had immediate death before them if they dis- 
obeyed. They stood literally at the cannon’s mouth. 
They piled their arms, which were borne away at 
once in carts by European soldiers, and all chances 
of a rebellious movement were over in that province, 
and the Punjaub was saved. Something of the same 
kind was done at Mooltan, in the Lower Punjaub, 
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later on ; and the' province, thus assured to English 
civil and military authority, became a basis for some 
of the nio&t important operations by which the 
mutiny was crushed, and the sceptre of India re- 
stored to the Qixeen. 

Within little more than a fortnight from the occu- 
pation of Delhi by the rebels, the J’ritish forces under 
General Anson, the Commander-in-Chief, were ad- 
vancing on that city. The commander did not live to 
conduct any of the operations, lie died of cholera 
almost at the beginning of the march. lie had lived 
long enough to come in for much sharp censure. The 
temper of the time both in England and in India 
expected men to work by witchcraft rather than wit, 
and Anson was furiously denounced by some of the 
principal English journals because he did not recap- 
ture Delhi without having even to march an anny to 
the neighbourhood of tlie city. He was described as 
‘ a holiday soldier who had never seen service cither 
in peace or in war.’ ITis appointment was denounced 
as ‘ a shameless job,’ and a tribute altogether to ‘ the 
claims of family and personal acquaintance.’ AVe can- 
not venture now to criticise the mode of General 
Anson’s appointment ; and ho had not time to show 
whether ho was any better than a holiday soldier. 
But it would appear that Lord Canning had no poor 
opinion of his capacity, and was particularly impressed 
by his coolness and command of temper. He died, 
however, at the very outset of his march ; and we 
only refer now to the severe attacks which were made 
upon him to illustrate the temper of the nation, and 
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the manner in which it delighted to hear itself ad- 
dressed. We are always rebuking other nations for 
their impatience and fretfulness under difficulties. It 
is a lesson of no slight importance for us to be re- 
minded that when the hour of strain and pressure 
comes we arc found to be in most ways very like our 
neighbours. 

The siege of Delhi proved long and difficult. 
Another general died, another had to give up his 
oommimd, before the city was recaptured. It was 
justly considered by Lord Canning and by all the au- 
thorities as of the utmost importance that Delhi should 
)h‘ taken before the arrival of great reinforcements 
f.om home. Meanwliile the rebellion was breaking 
(mt at new points almost everywhere in these 
northern and north-western regions. On Jlay 30 
the mutiny declared itself at Lucknow. Sir Henry 
Lawrence was governor of Oudh. lie endeavoured 
to drive the rebels from the place, but the numbers of 
the mutineers were overwhelming. He had under 
his command, too, a force partly pade up of native 
troops, and some of these deserted him in the battle, 
lie had to retreat and to fortify the Residency at 
Lucknow, and remove all the Europeans, men, women 
and children tliither, and patiently stand a siege. 
Lawrence himself had not long to endure the siege. 
On July 2 he had been up, with the daw’n, and after a 
great amount of work he lay on a sofa, not, as it has 
been well said, to rest, but to transact business in a 
recumbent position. His nephew and another officer 
were wifh him. Suddenly a great crash was heard, 
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and the room was filled with smoke and dust. One 
of his companions was flung to the ground. A shell 
had burst. When there was silence the officer who 
had been flung down called out, ‘ Sir Henry, arc you 
hurt ? ’ At first there was no answer. Then a 
weak voice was heard to reply in just tlic words that 
Browning has put into tlic mouth of the gallant 
French lad similarly questioned by the great Napo- 
leon. ‘ I am killed,’ was the answer that came faintly 
but firmly from Sir Henry Lawrence’s lips. The 
shell had wounded him in the thigh so fearfully as to 
leave surgery no chance of doing anything for his re- 
lief. On the morning of July 4 he died calmly and 
in perfect submission to the will of Providence. He 
had made all possible arrangements for his successor, 
and for the work to be done. He desired that on his 
tomb should be engraven merely the words, ‘ Here 
lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty.’ The 
epitaph was a simple, truthful summing up of a 
simjde, truthful career. The man, however, was 
greater than the career. Lawrence had not opportu- 
nity to show in actual result the greatness of spirit 
that was in him. The immense influence he exer- 
cised over all who came within his reach bears testi- 
mony to his strength and nobleness of character better 
than any of the mere successes which liis biographer 
can record. He was full of sympathy. His soul was 
alive to the noblest and purest aspirations. ‘ It is 
the due admixture of romance and reality,’ he was 
himself accustomed to say, ‘ tliat best carries a man 
through life.’ No professional teacher or philosopher 
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ever spoke a truer sentenee. As one of his many 
admirers says of him — 'what he said and wrote, he 
did, or rather he was.’ Let the bitterest enemy of 
England write the history of her rule in India, and 
set down as against her every wrong that was done 
in her name, from those wliich Burke denounced to 
those which the Madras Commission exposed ; he will 
have to say that men, many men, like Henry Law- 
rence, lived and died devoted to the cause of that rule, 
and the world will take accoimt of the admission. 


voi. m. 


G 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

CAWNPORE. 

During the later days of Sir Henry Lawrence’s life it 
had another trouble added to it by tbe appeals which 
were made to him from Caivnporc for a help wliich 
he coidd not gi\ e. The; story of Cawnpore is by far 
the most ijrofoimd and tragic in its hitcrest of aU 
the chapters that make uj) the history of the Indian 
Mutiny. The city of Cawnpore stands in the Doab, 
a peninsula between the Canges and the Jumna, and 
is buUt on the south bank of the Ganges, there nearly 
a quarter of a mile broad in the dry season, and more 
than a mile across when sAvelled by the rains. Hy a 
treaty made in 1775 the East India Company engaged 
to maintain a force in Cawnjiore for the defence of 
Oudh, and the revenues of an extensive district of 
coimtry were appropriated to the maintenance of the 
troops quartered there. In 1801, for some of the 
various reasons inqwlling similar transactions in Indio, 
Lord 'Wellesley ‘closed the mortgage,’ as Mr. Tre- 
velyan puts it in his interesting and really valuable 
little book ‘ Cawnpore,’ and the territory lapsed into 
the possession of the Company. From that time it 
took rank as one of our first-class military stations. 
When Oudh was annexed to our dominions there was 
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an additional reason for mnintaining a strong mUitary 
force at Cawnpore. The city commanded the bridge 
over which passed the high road to Lucknow, the 
capital of our new province. The distance fix»m Cawn- 
porc to Lucknow is about fifty miles as the bird flies. 

At the time when the mutiny broke out in Meerut 
there were some three thousand native soldiers in 
Cawnpore, consisting of two regiments of infantry, 
one of cavalry, and a company of artillerymen. There 
were about three hundred officers and soldiers of 
I'inglish birth. The European or Eurasian popula- 
tion, including women and children, numbered about 
OTIC thousand. These consisted of the officials, the 
niilway people, some merchants and shopkeepers and 
their families. The native totvn had about sixty 
thousand inhabitants. The garrison was under the 
command of Sir Hugh Wheeler, among the oldest of 
an old school of Bengal officers. Sir Hugh Wheeler 
was some seventy -five years of age at the time when 
the events occurred which we have now to describe. 

The revolt was looked for at Cawnpore fi:om the 
moment when the news came of the rising at Meerut; 
and it was not long expected before it came. Sir 
Hugh Wheeler applied to Sir Henry Lawrence for 
hdp ; Lawrence of course could not spare a man. 
Then Sir Hugh Wheeler remembered that he had a 
neighbour whom he believed to be fiiendly, despite of 
very recent warnings firom Sir Henry Lawrence and 
others to the contrary. He called tMs neighbour to 
his assistance, and his invitation was promptly an- 
swered. The Nana Sahib came with two guns and 
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some three hundred men to lend a helping hand to 
the English commander. 

The Nana ^ahib resided at Bithoor, a small town 
twelve miles up the river firom Cawnpore. He repre- 
sented a grievance. Bajee Rao, Peishwa of Poonah, 
was the last prince of one of the great Mahratta 
dynasties. The East India Company believed him 
guilty of treachery against them, of bad government 
of his dominions, and so forth ; and they found a 
reason for dethroning him. lie was assigned, how- 
ever, a residence in Bithoor and a large pension. He 
had no children, and he jwlopted as his heir Seereek 
Dhoondoo Punth, the man who will bo known to all 
time by the infamous name of Nana Sahib. It seems 
almost superfluous to say, tliat according to Hindoo 
belief it is needful for a man’s eternal welfare that 
he leave a son behind him to ])crform duly his fu- 
neral rites ; and that the adoption of a son is recog- 
nised as in every sense conferring on the adopted all 
the rights that a child of the blood could have’. Bajee 
died in 1851, and Nana Sahib claimed to succeed to 
all his possessions. Lord Dalhousic had sho^vn in 
many instances a strangely unwise disregard of the 
principle of adoption. The claim of the Nana to the 
pension was disallowed. Nana Sahib sent a confiden- 
tial agent to London to push his claim there. This 
man was a clcvcr and handsome young Mahomedan 
who had at one time been a servant in an Anglo- 
Indian family, and had picked up a knowledge of 
French and English. His name was Azimoolah 
TCbnn. This emissary visited London in 1854, and 
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became a lion of the fashionable season. As Ilajji 
Baba, the barber’s sonj in the once popular story, was 
taken for a prince in London and treated accordingly, 
so the promoted footman, Azimoolah Khan, was wel- 
comed as a man of princely rank in o\ir West- End 
society. He did not succeed in winning over the 
Government to take any notice of the claims of his 
master, but being very handsome and of sleek and 
alluring manners, he became a favourite in the draw- 
ing-rooms of the metropolis, and was under the im- 
pression that an unlimited number of Englishwomen 
of rank were dying with love for him. On his way 
liome he visited Constantinople and the Crimea. It 
(Vas then a dark hour for the fortrmes of England in 
the Crimea, and Azimoolah Khan swallowed with 
glad and greedy ear all the alarmist rumours that 
were afloat in Stamboul about the decay of England’s 
strength and the impending domination of Russian 
power over Europe and Asia. In the Crimea itself 
Aziinoolali had some opportunity of seeing how the 
campaign was going, and it is not suq)ri&ing that 
with his prepossessions and his hopes, he interpreted 
everytliing he saw as a threatened disaster for the 
arms of England. Mr. Russell, the Correspondent of 
the Timeft, made the acquaintance of Azimoolah Khan 
in Constantinojde and afterwards met him in the 
Crimea, and has borne testimony to the fact, that 
along with the young Mahomedan’s boasts of his con- 
quests of Englishwomen were mingled a good many 
grave and sinister predictions as to the prospects of 
England’s empire. The Western visit of this man 
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woa not an event without important consequences. 
He doubtless reported to his master that the strength, 
of Eng^andUwas on the wane ; and while stimulating 
his hatred and revenge, stimulated also his confidence 
in the chances of an efibrt to gratify both. Azimoolah’ 
Khan did afterwards, as it will be seen, make some 
grim and genuine havoc among English ladies. The 
most bloodthirsty massacre of the whole Mutiny is 
with good reason ascribed to his instigation. With 
Azimoolah Khan’s mission and its results ended the 
hopes of Nmia Sahib for the success of his claims, and 
began, wo may presume, his resolve to be revenged. 

Nana Sahib, although his claim on the English 
Government was not allowed, was still rich, lie had 
the large private property of the man who had 
adopted him, and he had the residence at Bithoor. 
Tie kept up a sort of princely state, lie never visited 
Cawnporc ; the reason being, it is bi'licvcd, that he 
would not have been received there with princely 
honours. But he was especially lavish of big atten- 
tions to English visitors, and his invitations went far 
and wide among the military and civil servants of the 
Crown and the Company. He cultivated the society 
of English men and women ; he showered his civilities 
upon them. He did not speak or even understand 
English, but he took a great interest in English his- 
tory, customs, and literature. He was luxurious in 
the most thoroughly Oriental fashion ; and Oriental 
luxury implies a great deal more than any experience 
of Western luxury would suggest. At the time with 
which we are now dealing he was only about thirty- 
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six years of ago, but he was prematurely heavy and 
fat, and seemed to bo lis incapable of active exertion 
as of unkindly feeling. There can bo little doubt 
that all this time he was a dissembler of more than 
common Eastern dissimulation. It appears almost 
certain that while he was lavishing his courtesies and 
kindnesses upon Englishmen without discrimination, 
his heart was burning with a hatred to the whole 
Eritish race. A sense of his wrongs had eaten liim 
lip. Jt is a painful thing to say, but it is necessary 
to the truth of this history, that his wrongs were 
genuine. lie had been treated witli injustice. Ac- 
cording to all the recognised usages of Ins race and 
liis religion, he had a claim indefeasible in justice to 
tlie succession wliich had been unfairly and unwisely 
denied to him. 

It ivas to Nana Sahib, then, that poor old Sir 
Hugh WJiccler in the hour of his distress applied for 
assistauce. Most gladly, we can weU believe, did the 
Nana come. lie established himself in Cawnporc with 
his guns and his soldiers. Sir Hugh Whedcr had 
taken refuge, when the mutiny broke out, in an old 
military hospital with mud walls, scarcely four feet 
high, hastily thrown up around it, and a few guns of 
various calibre placed in position on the so-called 
entrenchments. Everything seemed to have been 
against our people in this hour of terror. Sir Hugh 
Wheeler might have chosen a far better refuge in the 
magazine, in a different quarter of Cawnpore ; but it 
appeared destined that the miitineers should have 
tills chance, too, as they had every other. The Eng- 
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lish commander selected his place in the worst posi- 
tion, and hardly capable of defence. Within his 
olmoet shadowy and certainly crumbling entrench- 
ments were gathered about a thousand persons, of 
whom 465 w'ere men of every age and profession. 
The married women and grown daughters were 
about 280 ; the children about the same number. Of 
the men there were probably 400 wdio could fight. 

It can never be made quite clear whether Nana 
Soliib had in the beginning any idea of affectmg to 
help the Englishmen. If any object of his could have 
been served by his assuming such a part for any 
given length of time, or until any particular moment 
arrived, he assuredly w'ould not have been W'anting 
in patient dissimulation. But almost as soon as his 
presence became know-n in CaAvnporc he was sur- 
rounded by the mutineers, who insisted that he must 
make common cause with them and become one of 
their leaders. He put himself at their disposal. At 
first their idea w'as that he should lead them on to 
Delhi, the recognised centre of the revolt. But lie 
was urged by some of his adviscr.s, and especially by 
Azimoolah Khan, not to allow all his personal pre- 
tensions to be lost in the cause of Delhi, and his hidi- 
vidual influence to be absorl)ed into tlic court of the 
Grand Mogul, lie W'as advised to make himself a 
great man in the first instance by conquering the 
country all round Cawnporc ; and overcome by these 
persuasions and by the promptings of personal ambi- 
tion, he prevailed upon the mutineers not to leave the 
(nty until they hod first ‘scoured these English 
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thence.’ The Nana therefore became the recognised 
chief of the Cawnpore movement. Let us do justice, 
even to Nana Sahib. It will be hard to say a word 
for him after this. Let us now observe that he gave 
notice to Sir Hugh Wheeler that if the entrenchments 
were not surrendered they would be instantly attacked. 
They were attacked. A general assault Avas made 
upon the miserable mud walls on June 12, but the 
resistance was lieroic and the as.sault failed. It was 
after that assault that the garrison succeeded in send- 
ing a message to Sir Henry Lawrence, at Lucknow, 
(.raving for the aid which it Avas absolutely impossible 
fi >r him to gh'e. 

From that time the fire of the mutineer army on the 
Lnglisli entrenchments never ceased. CaAvnpore AA’as 
alive Avith all the ruflianisni of the region. It became 
an Alsatia for the scoundrels and jail-birds of the 
country round, and of the province of Oudh. All 
these scoundrels took their turn at the jdeasant and 
comparatively safe amusement of keeping u]) the fire 
on the English people behind the mud Avidls. When- 
ever a regular attack Avas made the assailants invari- 
ably came to giicf. The little garrison, thinning in 
numbers ev’cry day and almost every hour, held out 
with splendid obstinacy, and tilways sent those Avho 
assailed it scampering back — except of course for such 
assailants as perforce kept their ground by the persua- 
sion of the English bullets. The little population of 
A\mien and children behind the entrenchments had 
Do roof to shelter them from the fierce Indian sun. 
They cowered under the scanty shadow of the little 
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walls often at -the imminent peril of the unceasing 
Sepoy buUcts. The only water for their drinking 
was ft) byhad from a single well, at whicli the guns 
of the assailants were unceasingly levelled. To go to 
the well and draAV water became the task of self- 
sacrificing heroes, who might with better chances of 
safety have led a forlorn hope. The water which the 
fainting women and cliildren drank might have 
seemed to be reddened by blood ; for only at the price 
of blood was it ever obtained. It may seem a trivial 
detail, but it will count for much in a history of the 
sufferings of delicately-nurtured English women, that 
from the begiunhig of tlu; siege of the Cawnpore on- 
trcnchmenls to its tragic end, there was not, as Mr. 
Trevelyan puts it, ‘one spougeful of water’ to be had 
for the purposes of personal cleanliness. The inmates 
of that ghastly garrison were dying like flies. One 
does not know which to call the greater ; the suffer- 
ing of the women or the bravery of the men. 

The Nana was joined by a large body of the Oudh 
soldiers, believed to bo among the best fighting men 
that India could produce. These made a grand 
assault on the entrenchments, and these, too, were 
driven back by the indomitable garrison, who were 
hourly diminishing in nunibers, in food, in ammuni- 
tion, in everything but courage and determination to 
fight. The repulse of the Oudh men made a deep 
impression on the mutineers. A conviction began to 
spread abroad that it was of no use attempting to 
conquer these terrible British sahibs ; that as long as 
one of them was aUve he would be as formidable as a 
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wild beast in his lair. The Sepoys became unwilling 
to come too near to the’ low crumbling walls of the 
entrenchment. Those walls might have been leaped 
over as easily as that of Itomulus ; but of what avail 
to know that, when from behind them always come 
the fatal lire of the Englishmen ? It was no longer 
easy to got the niutincei's to attempt anything like an 
assault. They argued that when the Oudh men 
could do nolhing it was hardly of any use for othei’s 
to try. The I'mgllsh themselves began to show a 
]>orplexing kind of aggressive enterprise, and took to 
I Halving little sallies in small numbers indeed, but 
" itli astonishing cfloct, on any bodies of Sepoys who 
li.i|tponed to be anywhere near. Utterly, overwhelm- 
ingly, ])reposterously outnumbered us the Englishmen 
were, there were moments when it began to seem 
almost possible that they might actually keep back 
their assailants until some English army could come 
to their as.si stance and take a terrible vengeance upon 
Cawnporc. Meanwhile the influence of the Nana be- 
g.au sensibly to wane. They who accept the responsi- 
bility of undert.akings like his soon come to know 
that they hold their place only on condition of imme- 
diate success. Only great organisations, with roots 
of system firmly fixed, can afford to wait and to look 
over disappointment. Nana Saliib began to find that 

he could not take bv assault those wretched entrench- 
•/ 

fflents ; and he could not wait to starve the garrison 
out. He therefore resolved to treat with the English. 
■The terms, it is believed, were arranged by the advice 
Jiiid assistance of Tontia Topee, his lieutenant, and 
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Azimoolah Khan, the favourite of English drawing- 
rooms. An ^er was sent to the entrenchments, the 
terms of wliich arc worthy of notice. ‘ All those,’ it 
said, ‘ who arc in no way connected with the acts of 
Lord Dalhousie, and who are willing to lay down 
their arms, shall receive a safe passage to Allahabad.’ 

The terms had to be acceptc<l. There w’as no- 
thing else to be done. The English people were 
promised, during the course of the negotiations, suf- 
ficient supplies of food and boats to carry them to 
Allahabad, wliich was now once more in the posses- 
sion of England. The relief was unspeakable for the 
survivors of that weary defence. The women, the 
children, the wounded, the sick, the dymg, welcomed 
any terms of release. Not the faintest suspicion 
crossed any mind of the trcachciy that was aAvaiting 
them. How, indeed, could there 1x5 any such suspi- 
cion ? Not for years and years had even Oriental 
warfare given example of su^h practice as that which 
Nana Sahib and the graceful and civilised Azimoolah 
Khan had now in preparation. 

The time for the evacuation of the garrison came. 
The boats were in readiness on the Ganges. The 
long procession of men, women, and children passed 
slowly down ; very slowly in some instances, because 
of the number of sick and wounded by wliich its pro- 
gress was encumbered. Some of the chief among the 
Nana’s counsellors took their stand in a little temple 
on the margin of the river, to superintend the em- 
barkation and the work that was to follow it. Nana 
Sahib himself was not there. It is understood that 
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he purposely kept away; he preferred to hear of the 
deed when it was done. His faithful lieutenant, 
Tantia Topee, had given orders, it seems, that when 
a trumpet sounded, some work, for which he had 
arranged, should begin. The wounded and the 
women were got into the boats in the first instanee. 
The officers and men were scrambling in afterwards. 
Suddenly the blast of a trumpet was heard. The 
boats Avere of the kind common on the rivers of 
Jndita, covered with roofs of straw, and looking, as 
K>me accounts describe them, not unlike floating hay- 
si acks. The moment the bugle sounded, the straw 
of the boat-roofs blazed uj), and the native rowers 
lu gan to make precipitately for the shore. They had 
‘•(■t lire to the thatch, and were now escaping from 
ilie flames tliey had ])urposely lighted up. At the 
same moment there came from both shores of the 
river thick showers of grape-shot imd musketry. The 
banks of the Ganges seemed in an instant alive Avith 
shot, a A’ory rain of bullets poured in upon the dc- 
Yot("d inmates of the boats. To add to the horrors 
of the moment, if, indeed, it needed any addition, 
nearly all the boats stuck fust in mudbanks, and the 
occu])ants became fixed targets for the fire of their 
enemies. Only thri’e of the boats floated. Two of 
these drifted to the Oudh shore, and those on board 
them Avere killed at once. The third floated farther 
along AA’ith the stream, reserved for further adventures 
and horrors. The firing ceased when Tantia Topee 
and his confederates thought that enough had been 
done ; and the women and children who were still 
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alive were brought ashore and carried in forlorn pro- 
cession lAck 'again through the town where they had 
Bujfered so much, and which they had hoped that 
they were leaving for ever. They were about 125 in 
number, women jmd children. Some of them were 
wounded. There were a few well-di&po'5ed natives 
who saw them and were sorry for them ; who had 
perhaps served them, and exixsrienced them kindness 
in other days, and who now had home grateful 
memory of it, which they dared not ex])reBs by any 
open profession of sympathy. Certain of these after- 
wards described the English ladies as they saw them 
pass. They were bedraggled and disliovellcd, these 
poor English women ; their clothes were in tatters ; 
some of tlicm were wounded, and the blood was trick- 
ling from their feet and legs. Tliey wore carried to 
a place called the Savada House, a large building, 
once a charitable institution bearing the name of 
Salvador, which had been softened into Sa\ada by 
Asiatic ])ronmiciatiou. 

On board the one boat which had floated with the 
stream were more than a hundred persons. The boat 
was attacked by a constant fire from both banks as it 
drifted along. At length a party of some twelve 
men, or thereabouts, landed with the bold object of 
attacking them assailants and driving them baek. In 
their absence the boat was captured by some of the 
rebel gangs, and the women and the wounded were 
brought back to Cawnpore. Some sixty men, 
twenty-five women, and four children, were thus re- 
captured. The men were immediately shot. It may 
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be said at once, that oF the gallant little party who 
went ashore to attack the enemy, hand to hand, four 
finally escaped, after adventures so perilous and so 
extraordinary that a professional story-teller would 
hardly venture to make them part of a fictitious 
narrative. 

The Nana had now a considerable number of Eng- 
lishwomen in his hands. They were removed, after 
a while, firom their first prison-house to a small 
building north of the canal, and between the native 
city and the Ganges. Here they were cooped up in 
tlio closest manner, except Avlien some of them were 
taken out in the evening and set to the work of 
grinding corn for the use of their captors. Cholera 
and dysentery sot in among these unhai»])y sufferers, 
and some eighteen women and seven children died. 
Let it be said for the credit of womsinhood, tliat the 
royal widows, the relicts of the Nana’s father by 
a<loption, made many efforts to protect the captive 
Englishwomen, and even declared that they would 
throw themselves and their children from the palace 
windows if any harm were done to the prisoners. We 
have only to repeat here, that as a matter of fact no 
indignities, other than that of the compulsory corn- 
grinding, were put upon the English ladies. They 
were doomed, one and all, to suffer death, but they 
were not, as at one time was believed in England, 
made to long for death as an escape from shame. 

Meanwhile the prosiiects of the Nana and his i«- 
hdlion were growing darker and darker. He must 
have begun to know by this time that he had 
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no chance of establishing himself as a ruler any- 
where in India. The English had not been swept 
out of the country with a rush. The first flood of 
the mutiny had Crokdn on their defences, and already 
the tide was falUng. The Nana well knew it never 
would rise again to the same height in his day. The 
English were coining on. Neill had recaptured Alla- 
habad, and cleared the country all round it of any 
traces of rebellion. Havelock was now moving for- 
ward from Allahabad towards Cawnpore, with six 
cannon and about a thousand English soldiers. Very 
small in point of numbers was that force when com- 
pared with that which Nana Sahib could even still 
rally round him ; but no one in India now knew 
better than Nana fSahib what extraordinary odds the 
English could afford to give witli the certainty of 
winning. Havelock’s march was a scries of victories, 
although ho was often in such difiiculties that the 
slightest display of real generalship or even soldier- 
ship on the part of his opponents might have stopped 
his advance. He had one encounter with the lieu- 
tenant of the Nana, who had under his command 
nearly four thousand men and twelve guns, and Have- 
lock won a complete victory in about ten minutes. 
He defeated in the same off-hand way various other 
chiefs of the mutiny. He was almost at the gates of 
Cawnpore. 

Then it appears to have occurred to the Nana, or 
to have been suggested to him, that it woidd l)e in- 
convenient to have his English cajrtives recaptured 
by the enemy, their countrymen. It may be that in 
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the utter failure of all his plans and hopes he was 
anxious to secure some satisfaction, to satiate his 
hatred in some way. It was intimated to the pri- 
soners that they were to die. Among them were 
three or four men. These were called out and shot. 
Then some Sepoys were sent to the house where the 
women stiU were, and ordered to fire volleys through 
the windows. This they did, but apparently without 
doing much harm. Some persons are of opinion, 
from such evidence as can be got, that the men pur- 
posely fired high above the level of the floor, to avoid 
killing any of the women and children. In the even- 
ing five men, two Hindoo peasants, two Mahomedan 
butchers, and one Mahomedan wearing the red uniform 
of the Mona’s body-guard, were sent up to the house, 
and entered it. Incessant shrieks were heard to come 
from that fearful house. Tlie Mahomedan soldier 
came out to the door holding in his hand a sword- 
hUt from which the blade had been broken off, and he 
exchanged this now useless instrument for a weapon 
in proper condition. Not once but twice this per- 
formance took place. Evidently the task imposed on 
those men was hard work for the sword-blades. After 
a while the five men came out of the now quiet house 
and locked tlic doors behind them. During that time 
they had killed nearly all the English women and 
children. They had slaughtered them like beasts in 
the shambles. In the morning it appeared indeed 
tliat the work, however zealously undertaken, had not 
been quite thorough. The strongest arms and sharp- 
est sabres sometimes fail to accomplish a long piece 
VOL. m. n 
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of work to perfect satisfaction. In the morning it 
would seem that some of the women, and certainly 
some of the cJjUdren, were stiU alive ; that is to say, 
were not dead, for the five men came then with 
several attendants to clear out the house of the cap* 
tives. Their task was to tumble all the bodies into a 
dry well beyond some trees that grew near. A large 
crowd of idlers assembled to watch this operation. 
Then it was seen by some of the spectators that cer- 
tain of the women and children were not yet quite 
dead. Of the children some were alive, and even 
tried to get away. But the same well awaited them 
all. Some witnesses were of opinion that the Nana’s 
oificials took the trouble to kill the still living before 
they tossed them down into the well ; others do not 
think they stopped for any such work of humanity, 
but flung them down just as they came to hand, the 
quick and the dead together. At all events, they 
were all deposited in the well. Any of the bodies 
that had clothes worth taking, were carefully stripped 
before being consigned to this open grave. When 
Cawnpore was afterwards taken by the English those 
who had to look down into that well saw a sight the 
like of which no man in modem days had ever seen 
elsewhere. No attempt shall be made to describe it 
here. When tlie house of the massacre itself was 
entered, its floors and its walls told with terrible plain- 
ness of the scene tlicy had witnessed. The plaster of 

the walls was scored and seamed with sword-slashes 

* 

low down and in the comers, as if the poor women had 
crouched down in their mortal fright with some wild 
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hope of escaping the blows. The floor was strewn 
with scraps of dresses, women’s faded ragged finery, 
frilling, underclothing, broken combs, shoes, and 
tresses of hair. There were some small and neatly 
severed cnrls of hair too which had fallen on the 
ground, but evidently had never been cut off by the 
rude weapon of a professional butcher. These doubt- 
less were keepsakes that had been treasured to the 
last, parted with only when life and all were going. 
There was no inscription whatever on the walls when 
the house was first entered. Afterwards a story was 
told of words foimd written thci’c by sonic English- 
women telling of hideous wrong done to them, and 
bequeathing to their countrymen the task of revenge. 
This story created a terrible sensation in England, as 
v/as but natural, and aroused a furious thirst for ven- 
geance. It was not tnie. Soniip such inscrijition did 
appear on the walls afterwards, but it is painful to 
have to say tliat it was a vulgivr, and what would 
have boon called in later times, a ‘ sensational ’ for- 
gery. t)ur count rjnvomcn died without leaving be- 
hind them any record of a desire on their part for 
vengeance. AVc may be sure they hail other thoughts 
and other hopes as they died. One or two scraps of 
paper were found which recorded deaths and such 
like interruptions of the monotony of imprisonment ; 
hut nothing more. The well of horrors has been 
filled up, and a memorial chapel surrounded by a 
garden built ’upon tlic spot. It was right to banish 
JiU trace of that hideous crime, and to replace the 
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house and the well, as Mr. Trevelyan says, by ‘ a fair 
garden and a graceful shrine.’ 

Something, however, has still to be told of the 
Nana and his fortunes. He made one last stand 
against tlm victorious English in front of CaAvnpore, 
and was com])lctely defeated. He galloped into the 
city on a bleeding and exhausted horse; he fled 
thence to Jlithoor, his residence. He had just time 
left, it is said, to order the murder of a separate cap- 
tive, a woman Avho had previously been overlooked 
or purposely left Iwhind. Then he took flight in the 
direction of the Nepaiilese marches ; and he soon dis- 
appears from history. Nothing of his fate was ever 
known. Many years afterwards England and India 
were treated to a momentary sensation by a story of 
the capture of Nana Saliib. But the man who was 
arrested proved to be an entirely dificrent person ; 
and indeed from the moment of his arrest few be- 
lieved him to be the long-lost munlcrcr of the English 
women. In days more superstitious than our own, 
popular faith would have found an easy explanation 
of the mystery which suiTOunded the close of Nana 
Saliib’s career. He had done, it would have been 
said, tlic work of a fiend ; and he had disappeared as 
a fiend would do when his task was accomplished. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

RECONQUEST. 

The capture of Delhi was effected on Septemher 20. 
The siege had been long and difficult ; and for some 
time it did not seem to the general in coiimiand, 
Archdalc Wilson, that the small force he had could 
widi any hope of success attempt to carry the city 
by assault. Colonel Baird Smith, who was cliicf of 
the engineer department, urged the attcuqit strongly 
on liim ; and at length it was made, and made with 
success, though not without many moments when fml- 
ure seemed hievitable. Brigadier-General Nicholson 
led the storming columns, and paid for his bravery 
and success the price of a gallant life. lie was shot 
through the body, and died three days after the Eng- 
lish standard had been planted on the roof of the 
])a]ace of the Moguls. Nicholson was one of the 
bravest and most capable officers whom the war pro- 
duced. It is worthy of record as an evidence of the 
temper aroused even in men from whom better tilings 
might have been expected, that Nicholson strongly 
urged the passing of a law to authorise flaying alive, 
impalement, or burning of the murderers of the 
women and cliildrcn in Delhi. He contended that 
* the idea of simply hanging tlie perpetrators of such 
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atrocities is maddening.’ He urged this view again 
and again, and dclibcratdy argued it on grounds 
alike of policy and principle. The fact is recorded 
here not in mer/disparagement of a brave soldier, but 
as an illusiration of the manner in which the old ele- 
mentary passions of man’s untamed condition can 
return upon him in his pride of civilisation and cul- 
ture, and make him their slave again. 

The talving of Delhi was followed by an act over 
which, from that time to the present, a controversy 
has been arismg at hitervals. A young officer, Ilod- 
son, of ‘ Ilodson’s Horse,’ was acting as chief of the 
Intelligence Department. He had once been in a 
civil charge in the Punjaub, and had been dismissed 
for arbitrary and high-handed conduct towards an 
influential chief of the (ILtrict. He had been striving 
hard to distinguish himself, and to regain a path to 
success, and as the leader of the little force known as 
Hudson’s Horse he had given evidence of remarkable 
military capacity, lie was especially distinguished 
by an extraordinary blending of cool calculating craft 
and reckless daring. lie knew exactly when to be 
cautious and when to risk everything on what to 
other eyes might have seemed a madman’s throw. He 
now offered to General Wilson to capture the Kin g 
and the Iloyal Family of Delhi. General Wilson 
gave him authority to make the attempt, but stipu- 
lated that the life of the king should be spared. By 
the hdlp of native spies llodson discovered that when 
Delhi was taken the king and his IiEanily had taken 
Teftige in the tomb of the Hmperor Hoomayoon, a 
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structure which, with the buildinffs Burrounding and 
belonging to it, constituted a sort of suburb in itself. 
Hudson went boldly to tliis' place with a few of his 
troopers. He found that the Royal Family of Delhi 
were surrounded there by a vast crowd of armed 
and to all ajipcarance desperate adherents. This was 
one of the moments when Hudson’s indomitable 
daring stood him in good stead. He called upon 
them all to lay down their arms at once ; and the 
very audacity of the order made them suppose he 
had force at hand capable of compelling obedience. 
Tlicy threw down their arms, and the king surren- 
dered himself to llodson. Next day llodson cap- 
tured the three royal i)rinoes of Delhi. He tried, 
condemned, and executed them himself, and on the 
spot. That is to say, he treated them as rebels takem 
red-handed, and borrowing a carbine from one of his 
troopers, he shot them dead with his own hand. 
Their corpses half-naked were exposed for some days 
at one of the gates of Delhi. llodson did the deed 
deliberately. Many days before he had a chance of 
doing it he wrote to a friend to say that if he got into 
the j)alaceof Delhi, ‘the House of Timour will not be 
worth five minutes’ purchase, I ween.’ On the day 
after the deed he wrote : ‘ In twenty-four hours I dis- 
posed of tlie principal members of the House of 
Timour the Tartar. I am not crud ; but I confess that 
I do rejoice in the opportunity of ridding the earth of 
these ruffians.’ Sir J. W. Kaye, who comments on 
Hudson’s deed with a just and manly severity, says ; 
‘ I must aver without hesitation that the general fed- 
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ing in England was one of profound grief not un- 
mingled with detestation. I never heard the act 
approved ; I never heard it even defended.’ Sir J. 
W. Kaye was fiore" fortunate than the writer of this 
book, who has fnjquently heard it defended, justified, 
and glorified ; and has a distinct impression that the 
more general tendency of public opinion in England 
at tlie time, was to regard llodson’s act as entirely 
patriotic and laudable. If in cool blood the deed 
could now be defended, it might be necessary to 
point out that there was no evidence whatever of the 
princes having taken any part in the massacre of 
Europeans in Delhi ; that even if evidence to that 
effect were forthcoming, Ilodson did not wait for or 
ask for it ; and that the, share taken by the princes in 
an effort to restore the dynasty of their ancestor, 
however it might have justified some sternness of 
punishment on the part of the English Government, 
was not a crime of that onler which is held in civi- 
lised warfare to put the life of its author at tlio 
mercy of an5’onc wlio caj)ture.s him frhen the struggle 
is all over, and the reign of hnv is safe. One cannot 
read the history of this Indian Mutiny without 
coming to the conclusion that in the minds of many 
Englishmen a temporary prostration of the moral 
sense took place, under the influence of which they 
came to regard the measure of the enemy’s guilt as 
the standard for their right of retaliation, and to hold 
that, if he had no conscience they were thereby released 
from the necessity of having any. As Mr. Disraeli 
put it. they were making Nana Sahib the model for the 
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British officer to imitate. Hodson was killed not 
long after ; we might well wish to be free to allow 
him to rest without cenanre* in his untimely grave. 
He was a brave and clevor soldier, but one who un- 
fortunately allowed a fierce temper to ‘ overcrow,* as 
the Elizabethan writers would have put it, the better 
instincts of his nature, and the guidance of a cool 
judgment. 

General Havelock made his way to the relief of 
Lucknow. Sir James Outrain who had returned 
from Persia had been sent to Oudh Avitli full instruc- 
tions to act as Chief Commissioner. He had complete 
civil and military authority. Appearing on the scene 
anned with such powders, he Avould in the natural 
order of things have superseded Havelock, who had 
been lighting his way so brilliantly, in the face of a 
t housand dangers, to the relief of the beleaguered Eng- 
lisli in Lucknow. But Outram was not the man to 
rob a brave and successful comrade of the fruits of his 
toil and peril. Outram wrote to Havelock — ‘ To you 
shall be left the glory of relieving Lucknow, for which 
you have already struggled so much. I shall accom- 
pany you only in my civil capacity us Commissioner, 
])]acing my military service at your disposal should 
you please, and serving under you as a volunteer.’ 
Havelock was enabled to continue his victorious march. 
He fought battle after battle against forces far supe- 
rior in numbers to his own, and on September 25 he 
was able to relieve the bc''i(>ged English at Lucknow. 
His coming, it can hardly be doubted, saved the 
women and children from such a massacre as that of 
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Cawnpore ; but Havelock had not the force that 
might have driven the rebels out of the field. His 
little army, although it had been reinforced by the 
coming of Sir tTomes Outram, was yet entirely inade- 
quate to the task which circumstances had imposed 
on it. The enemy soon recovered from any momen- 
tary panic into which they had been thrown by 
Havelock’s coming, and renewed tlie siege ; and if 
England liad not been prepai*cd to make greater efforts 
for the rescue of her imperilled people, it is but too 
probable that the troops wliom Havelock brought to 
the relief of Lucknow would only have swelled the 
number of the victims. But in the mefmtime the 
stout soldier. Sir Colin Campbell, wliom we have 
already heard of in the Crimean cain])nign, had been 
appointed Commander-in- Chief of the Indian forces, 
and had arrived in India. He received, it was said, 
the annoimccment of the task assigned to him one 
afternoon in London, and before the evening he was 
on his way to the scene of his command. He arrived 
in Cawnpore on November 3, and he set out for 
Lucknow on the 9th. He had, however, to wait 
for reinforcements, and it was not until the 14th 
that he was able to attack. Even then he had under 
his command only some 5,000 men, a force miserably 
inferior in number to that of the enemy ; but in those 
days an English officer thought himself in good con- 
dition to attack if the foe did not outnumber him by 
more than four or five to one. A scries of actions 
was fbn^t by Sir Colin Campbell and his little force, 
attacking the enemy on the one side, who were 
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attacked at the eame time by the besieged garrison of 
the residency. On the morning of November 17 
Outram and Havelock, with their staff officers, were 
able to join Campbell before the general action was 
over, and by the combined efforts of both forces the 
enemy was dislodged. Sir Colin Campbell resolved, 
however, that the residency must be evacuated ; and 
accordingly on the 19th heavy batteries were opened 
against the enemy’s position, as if for the pur- 
pose of assault, and under cover of this operation tlie 
women, the sick, and the wounded were quietly re- 
moved to the Dilkoosha, a small palace in a park 
about five miles from the residency, which had been 
captured by Sir Colin Campbell on his way to attack 
Ihe city. During some days folloudng the garrison 
was quietly withdrawing to the Dilkoosha. By mid- 
night of the 22nd, the whole garrison, wdthout the 
loss of a single man, had left the residency. Two or 
three days more saw the troops established at Alum- 
bagh, some four miles from the residency, in another 
direction from that of the Dilkoosha. Alumbagh is 
an isolated cluster of buildings, with grounds and en- 
closure to the south of Lucknow. The name of this 
place is memorable for ever in the history of the war. 
It was there that Havelock closed his glorious career, 
lie was attacked with dysentery, and his frame, ex- 
hausted by the almost superhuman strain which he 
had put upon it during his long days and sleepless 
nights of battle and victory, could not long resist such 
an enemy. On November 24 Havelock died. The 
Queen created him a baronet, or rather affixed that 
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honour to his name on the 27th of the same month, 
not knowing tlion that the soldier’s time for struggle 
and for honour was over. The title was transferred 
to his son, thC present Sir Henry Havelock, who had 
fought gallantly under his father’s eyes. The fame of 
Havelock’s exploits reached England only a little in 
advance of the news of his death. So many brilliant 
deeds had seldom in the history of our wars been 
crowded into da^’s so few. All the fame of that glo- 
rious c-arecr was the work of some strenuous splendid 
wwks. Havelock’s ])romotiou had been slou'. He 
had not much for which to thank the favour of his 
superiors. No family influence, no powerful i)atrons 
or friends had made his slow progress more easy. He 
was more than sixty uheii the mutiny broke out. He 
was bom in April, 1795 ; he was educated at the 
Chartcrhou.se, London, where hi.s grave, studious 
ways procured for him the nickname of ‘ old phlos ’ 
— ^the schoolboy’s ‘ short ’ for ‘ old philosopher.’ He 
went out to India in 1823, and sciwed in the Burmese 
war of 1821, and the Sikh war of 1815. He was a 
man of grave and earnest character, a Baptist by reli- 
gion, and strongly penetrated Avith a conviction that 
the religious spirit ought to per\'ade and inform all 
the duties of military as well as civil life. By his 
earnestness and his example he succeeded in anima- 
ting those whom he led with similar feelings ; and 
‘ Havelock’s saints ’ were Avell-known through India 
by this distinctive appropriate title. ‘Havelock’s 
saints ’ showed, whenever they had an opportunity, 
that t^ey could fight as desperately as the most reck- 
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less sinners ; and their commander found the fam^ 
flung in his way, across the path of his duty, which 
he never would have swerved one inch from that 
path to seek. Amid all the excitement of hope and 
fear, passion and panic, in England, there was time 
for the whole heart of the nation to feel pride in 
Havelock’s career and sorrow for his imtimcly death. 
Untimely? Was it after all untimely? Since when 
has it not been held the crown of a great career 
that the hero dies at the moment of accomplished 
\ictory ? 

Sir Colin Campbell left; General Oiitram in charge 
of Alnnibngh for the purpose of keeping watch upon 
the movements of the insurgents who were still strong 
in the city of Lucknow. Sir Colin liimself advanced 
towards Cawnpore, where he soon found that there 
was some serious work to be done. A large hostile 
force, composed chiefly of the revolted army of Scin- 
diah, the ruler of Gwalior, had been marching upon 
Cawnpore ; and General Windham who held the 
command there had gone out to attack them. It 
fared with him, however, very much as it had done 
with Sir ITenry Lawrence near Lucknow ; he found 
the enemy far too strong for him ; he was compelled 
to retreat, not without severe loss, to his entrench- 
ments at Cawnpore, smd the enemy occupied the city 
itself. Sir Colin Campbell attacked the rebels at one 
place ; Sir Hope Grant attacked them at another, 
and Cawnpore was retaken. Sir Colin Campbell then 
turned his attention to the very important work of 
reconquering the entire city of Lucknow and dispers- 
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ing the great body of rebels who were concentrated 
there. It was not until March 1!), 1858, that Luck> 
now fell completely into the hands of the English. 
Our operatioifs had been almost entirely by artillery, 
and had been conducted with consummate prudence 
as well as boldness, and our loss was therefore very 
small, while the enemy sutfered most severely. About 
2,000 of the rebels were killed in the final attack, and 
more than 100 of their guns were taken. Among our 
wounded were the gallant leader of the naval brigade. 
Sir William I’ccl, sou of the gr(*at statesman ; and 
among the killed Avas ‘ Ilodson, of Ilodson’s Horse,’ 
the executioner of the princes of Delhi. Sir William 
Peel died at ('awnpore shortly after, of small-pox, 
his death remarked and lamented even amid all the 
noble deaths of that eventful time. One name must 
not be forgotten among those a\ ho endured the siege 
of Lucknow. It is that of Dr. Hrj^don, whom we last 
saw as he appeared under the walls of Jellalahad, the 
one survivor come back to tell the tale of the disas- 
trous retreat from t'abul. A “gifted artist, Mrs. 
Thompson-Butlcr, has lately ]>ainted that picture as 
no words could ]>aint it. Dr llrydon served through 
the Lucknow delencc, and Avas si)ccially named in the 
despatch of the Governor-General. ‘ After passing 
throAAgh the (Vbul campaign of 1811-42,’ the Gover- 
nor-General says of Dr. Drydon, ‘ he was included in 
the illustrious garrison who maintained the position 
in Jellalahad. He may now, as one of the heroes of 
Lucknow, claim to have witnessed and taken part in 
an aej^evement even more conspicuous, as an example 
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of the invmciblc energy nnd enduring courage of 
British soldiers.’ 

Practically, the reconqucst of Lucknow was the 
final blow in the suppression of the great Bengal 
mutiny. The two centres of the movement were 
Delhi and Lucknow ; and when these strongholds 
were once more in the hands of the English, rebellion 
in the land had well-nigh lost its sway. There was 
hardly, after tliat time, an)' rebel camp left to which 
it would liavc been worth carrying a flag of truce. 
Some episodes of the war, however, were still worthy 
of notice. For example, the rebels seized Gwalior, the 
capitid of the Maharajah Scindia, who escaped to Agra. 
The lM»glihh had to attack the rebels, retake Gwalior, 
and I’cstore Scindia. One of those who fought to the 
last on the rebels’ side was the Ranee, or Princess of 
flhausi, whose teriitory, as we have already seen, had 
been one of our annexations. She had flung all her 
energies into the rebellion, regarding it clearly as 
a rebellion, and not as a mere mutiny. She took 
the field with Nana Sahib and Tantia Topee. For 
montliB after the fall of Dellii, she contrived to baffle 
Sir Hugh Rose and the English. She led squadrons 
in tlie field. She fought with her own hand. She 
was engaged against us in the battle for the posses- 
sion of Gwalior. In the uniform of a cavalry officer 
she led charge after charge, and she was killed among 
those who resisted to the last. Her body was found 
upon the field, scarred with wounds enough in the 
front to have done credit to any hero. Sir Hugh 
Rose paid her the well-deserved tribute which a 
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gencroiis conqueror is always glad to be able to olTer. 
He said, in his general- order, that ‘ the best man 
upon the side of the enemy was the woman foimd 
dead, the llan<;e of'Jhansi.’ 

The Maharajah Scindia of Gwalior had deserved 
well of the English Government. Under every 
temptation, every threat, and many profound perils 
from the rebellion, he had remained firm to his 
friendship. So, too, had Tlolkar, the Maharajali of the 
Indore territory, llotli these princes were young 
when the mutiny broke out ; some twenty-three years 
old, each of them ; at a time of life, therefore, when 
ambition and enterprise might have been expected to 
tempt with fullest fascination. Ilolkar was actually 
believed, in the beginning, to have favoured the re- 
bellion ; ho was deliberately accused of having taken 
part with it ; there arc, even still, those who would 
argue that he was its accomplice ; so closely were his 
fortunes, to all appearance, bound up with the cause 
of the mutineers, and so natural did it seem that he 
should fail to hold out against them. But he disap- 
pointed all such expectations on the part of oim 
enemies, and proved himself a faithful friend of Eng- 
land. The country owes much to those two princes, 
for the part they took at her hour of need ; and she 
has not, we are glad to think, proved herself un- 
grateful. 

The administration of Patna by Mr. William 
Tayler supplied an episode which is still discussed 
with something like partizan keenness. Patna is the 
Mahomedan capital of the region east of Benares, and 
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the city was the head-quarters of fhe diiefs of the 
■fanatical, warlike Wahabis. Mr. Tayler was the Com- 
missioner of the district ; he ‘suspected that rebellion 
was being planned there, and he got the supposed 
religious leaders of it into his power by a stratagem 
something like that which the Duke of Alva employed 
to make Egmont his prisoner. Did the end justify 
the means ? is the question still asked. Was there a 
rebellious plot ; and if so, was it right to anticipate 
Oriental treachery by a stroke of more than Oriental 
craft? The episode was interesting; but it is too 
j)urely an episode to bo discussed at any length in 
these pages. 

It is not necessary to describe, with any minute- 
ness of detail, the final spasms of the rebellion. 
Tantia Topee, the lieutenant of Nana Sahib, held out 
obstinately in the field for a long time, and after 
several defeats, lie was at length completely hemmed 
in by the English, and was deserted by the remainder 
of bis army, lie was taken prisoner in April, 1859, 
was tried for his share in the Cawnpore massacre, 
and was hanged like any vulgar criminal. The old 
liing of Delhi was also put on trial, and being found 
guilty, was sentenced to transportation. He was 
•lont to the Cape of Good Hope, but the colonists 
there refused to receive him, and this last of the line 
of the Grand Moguls had to go begging for a prison. 
He was finally carried to Eongoon, in British Burmah. 
On December 20, 1858, Lord Clyde, who had been 
Sir Colhi Campbell, announced to the Governor- 
General that ‘ the campaign is at on end, there being 
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no longer even the vestige of rebellion in the province 
of Oudh ; ’ and that the last remnant of the 
mutineers and insurgents have been hopelessly driven 
across the moiintailiB which form the barrier between 
the kingdom of Ncpaul and Her Majesty’s empire of 
Hindostan.’ On May 1, 1859, there was a public 
thanksgiving in Enghind for the pacification of 
India. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE END OP ‘JOHN COMPANY.’ 

While these things were passing in India, it is need- 
less to say tliat the public opinion of England was 
distracted by agitation and by opposing counsels. 
For a long time the condition of Indian affairs had 
been regarded in England with something like abso- 
lute indifference. India was, to the ordinary Eng- 
lishniiin, a place where men used at one time to make 
large fortunes within a few years ; and where lately 
military and civil officers had to do hard work enough 
without much chance of becoming nabobs. In many 
circles it was thought of only as the hated country 
where one’s daughter went with her husband, and 
from Avhich she had, after a few years, to send back 
her children to England, because the climate of India 
was fatal to certain years of childhood. It was asso- 
ciated, in the minds of some, with tiger-hunting ; in 
the minds of others with Bishop Heber and missions 
to the heathen. Most persons had a vague know- 
ledge that there had been an impeachment of Warren 
Hastings for something done by him in India, and 
that Burke had made great speeches about it. In his 
famous essay on Lord Clive, published only seven- 
teen years before the Indian Mutiny, Lord Macaulay 
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complained, that while evciy schoolboy, os he put it 
in his favourite way, knew all about the Spanish 
conquests in ^he Americas, about Montezuma, and 
Cortes, and Pizarro, very few even of cultivated Eng- 
lish gentlemen knew anything whatever about the 
history of England’s empire in India. In the House 
of Commons a debate on any question connected with 
India was as strictly an affair of experts as a discus- 
sion on some local gas or water bill. The House in 
general did not even affect to liavc any interest in it. 
The officials who had to do with Indian affairs ; the 
men on the Opposition benches, who had held the 
same offices while their party was in power ; these, 
and two or three men who liad been in India, and 
were set down as crotchety because they professed 
any concern in its mode of goverament — such were 
tlic politicians who carried on an Indian debate, and 
who had the House all to themselves while the dis- 
cussion lasted. The Indian Mutiny startled the 
public feeling of England out of this state of un- 
healthy languor. First came the passion and ])anic, 
the cry for blood, the wholesale executions, the blow- 
ing of rebels from guns ; then came a certain de- 
gree of reaction, and some eminent Englishmen 
were found to express alarm at the very sanguinary 
methods of repression and of punishment that were 
in favour among most of our fellow-countrymen in 
India. 

It was during this season of reaction that the famous 
discussions took })lace on Lord Canning’s proclama- 
On March 8, 1858, Lord Canning issued his 
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memorable proclamation ; memorable, however, rathw 
for the stir it created in England than for any great 
effect it produced in India. It was issued from Allah- 
abad, whither the Governor-General had gone to be 
nearer to the seat of war. The proclamation was ad- 
dressed to the Chiefs of Oudli, and it announced that, 
with the exception of the lands then held by six loyal 
])roprictors of the province, the proprietary right in 
the whole of the soil of Oudh was transferred to the 
British Government, which would dispose of it in 
such manner as might seem fitting. The disposal, 
however, was indicated by the terms of the proclama- 
tion. To all chiefs and landholders who should at 
once surrender to the Chief Commissioner of OudJi it 
was ])romised that their lives should he spared, ‘ pro- 
vided that their hands arc unstained by English blood 
mm-dcrously shed ; ’ but it Avas stated, that ‘ as re- 
gards any further indulgence which may be extended 
to them, and the conditions in ■which they may here- 
after be placed, they must throw themselves upon the 
justice and mci’cy of the British Government.’ Read 
by the light of literalness, this proclamation unques- 
tionably seemed to amount to an absolute confiscation 
of the whole soil of Oudh; for even the fiivoiued 
landowners who were to retain their properties were 
given to understand that they retained them by the 
favour of the Crown and os a reward for their loyalty. 
This was the view tiiVen of the Governor-General’s 
act by one whose opinion was surely entitloti to the 
highest consideration from every one. Sir James Out- 
ram, Chief Commissioner of Oudh. Sir James Outram 
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wrote at once to Lord Canning, pointing out that 
there were not a dozen landholders in Oudh who 
had not either themselves home arms against us or 
assisted the l^heh with men or money, and that 
therefore the effect of the proclamation would he to 
confiscate the entire proprietary right in the province 
and to make the chiefs and landlords desperate, and 
that the result would be a ‘ guerilla war for the extir- 
pation, root and branch, of this class of men, which 
will involve the loss of thousands of Eurojicans by 
battle, disease, and exposure.’ Lord Canning was 
not ready to admit, even in deference to such autho- 
rity as that of Sir James Outrarn, that his policy 
would have any such effects. Jhit he consented to 
insert in the proclamation a clause announcing tliat 
a liberal indulgence would be granted to those who 
-should promptly come forward to aid in the restora- 
tion of order, and that ‘ the Govenior-Gcneral will be 
ready to view liberally tlie claims which they may 
thus accpiire to a restitution of their former rights.’ 

In truth, it was never the intuition of Lord Can- 
ning to put in force any cruel and sweeping policy of 
confiscation. The whole tenor of his rule in Indio, 
the very reproaches that had been showered on him, 
the very nickname which his enemies liad given him — 
that term of reproach that afterwards came to be a 
title of honour — might have suggested to the sharpest 
critic that it was not likely ‘ Clemency Canning ’ was 
about to initiate u principle of merciless punishment 
for an entire class of men. Lord Canning had come 
to the conclusion that the English Government must 
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start afresh in their dealings with Oudh. He felt 
that it would be impossible to deal with the chiefs 
and people of the province so lately annexed as if we 
were dealing with revolted Sepoys. He put aside 
any idea of imprisonment or transportation for mere 
rebellion, seeing that only in the conqueror’s nar- 
rowest sense could men be accounted rebels because 
they had taken arms against a power which but a 
moment before had no claim whatever to their alle- 
giance or their obedience. Nevertheless, Oudh was 
now a province of the British Empire in Hindostan, 
and Lord Canning had only to consider what was to 
be done Avith it. He came to the conclusion that the 
nece' -.Ary policy for all parties concerned was to make 
of !)«■ mutiny and the conseejnent reorganisation, an 
opportunity not for a Avholcsalc confiscation of the 
land but for a measure which should declare that the 
land was held under the power and right of the 
English (Jovernment. The principle of his policy 
was somcAvhat like that ado]>ted by Jjord Durham 
in Canada. It i)ut aside the technical authority of 
law for the moment in orilcr that a reign of genuine 
laAv might be inaugurated. It seized the power of 
a dictator over life and property, that the dictator 
might be able to restore peace and order at the 
least cost in loss and suffering to the province and 
the population Avhose affairs it was his task to ad- 
minister. 

But it may be freely admitted that on the face of 
It the proclamation of Lord Canning looked strangely 
despotic. Some of the most independent and liberal 
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EnglisHmen took this view of it. Men who had 
supported Lord Canning through all the hours of 
clamour against him, felt eompelled to express dis- 
approval of .‘vvhat they understood to he his new 
policy. It so happened that Lord Ellcnborough was 
then President of the Board of Control, and Lord 
Ellenborough was a man who always acted on im- 
pulse, and had a passion for fine phrases. He had a 
sincere love of justice, according to his lights ; but he 
had a still stronger love for antithesis. Lord Ellcn- 
borough therefore had no sooner received a copy of 
Lord Canning’s procl.'imation, than he despatched 
upon his own respon.sibility a rattling condemnation 
of the whole proceeding. ‘ Other conquerors,’ wrote 
the fiery and eloquent statesman, ‘ when they have 
succeeded in overcoming resistance have excepted a 
few persons as still deserving of punishment, but have 
with a generous policy extended their clemency to 
the great body of the people. You have acted upon 
a different princiidc ; you have reserved a few as de- 
serving of s])ccial favour, and yofl have struck, with 
what they feel as the severest of punishments, the 
moss of the inhabitants of the country. \Vc cannot 
but think that the precedents from which you have 
departed will appear to have been conceived in a spirit 
of wisdom superior to that which appears in the pre- 
cedent you have made.’ The style of this despatch 
was absolutely indefensible. A French Imperial pre- 
fect with a turn for eloquent letter- writing might fitly 
thus have admonished the erring TnaeVe of a village 
community ; but it was absurd langukgc for a man 
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like Lord EUenborough to address to a statesman like 
Lord Cann in g, who hud just succeeded in keeping the 
fabric of English government in India together during 
tlie most terrible trial ever imposed on it by fate. 
The question was taken up immediately in both 
Houses of Parliament. Lord Shaftesbury in the 
House of Lords moved a resolution declaring that the 
Tloixse regarded with regret and serious apprehension 
the sending of sueh a despatch ‘ through the Secret 
Committee of the Court of Directors ’ — an almost ob- 
solete piece of machinery, we may remark — and its 
jmbiication ; and that such a course must prejudice 
our rule in India by weakening the authority of the 
Governor-General and encouraging the resistance of 
rebels (-till in arms. A similar motion was introduced 
by Mr. Cardwell in the House of Commons. In both 
Houses the arraignment of the Ministry proved a 
failure. Lord EUenborough at once took upon himself 
the whole responsibility of an act which was undoubt- 
edly all his own ; and he resigned his office. The 
resolution was therefore defeated in the House of 
Lords on a division, and had to be withdrawn in a 
rather ignominious manner in the House of Commons. 
Four nights of vehement debate were spent in the 
latter House. Opinion was strangely divided. Men 
like Mr. Bright and Sir James Graham condemned 
the proclamation and defended the action of the Go- 
vernment. The position of Mr. Cardwell and his 
supporters became purticidorly awkward, for they 
seemed after the resignation of Lord EUenborough to 
he only trying to find portizan advantage in a further 
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pressure upon the Government. The news that Sir 
James Outram liad disapproved of the proclamation 
came while the debate was still going on, and added 
new strcngtSi t(t the cause of the Government. It 
came out in the course of the discussion that Lord 
Canning had addressed a private letter to ]\Ir. Ver- 
non Smith, afterwards Loi’d Lyveden, Lord EUen- 
borough’s jwedecessor as President of the Board of 
Control, informing liim that the proclamation about 
to be issued would require some further explanation 
which the pressure of work did not allow its author 
just then to give. Lord (’annrng wrote this under 
the belief that Mr. Vernon Smith was still at the head 
of the Bo.'ird of Control. Mr. Vernon Smith did not 
tell Lord Elleuborough aujiihing about this letter; 
and it was of course very strongly urged that, had 
Lord Elleuborough known of such a document being 
in existence, he wouhl have held his hand and waited 
for the further explanation, Mr. Vernon Smith, it 
was explained, was in Ireland when the letter arrived, 
and did not get it in time to pPevent the action c£ 
Lord Elleuborough ; and Lord Granville stated, that 
he had himself had a letter to a similar effect from 
Lord Canning of which he told Lord Elleuborough, 
but that that im}>ctuous noblem.in did not show the 
least interest in it, and did not even hear it out to the 
end. StUl there was an obvious difference between a 
letter to a friend and what might ■ be considered an 
official communication to Lord Ellcnborough’s pre* 
decessor in the very office on behalf of which he ifisued 
his censure ; and at all events the unexpected revda* 
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tion tended greatly to strengthen the position of the 
Government. The attack made by Mr. CardwcU 
broke down or crumbled away. Mr. Disraeli de- 
scribed the process of its disappearance in a speech 
which he delivered a few d.ay8 after at Slough, and 
the description is one of his happiest pieces of au- 
dacious eloquence. ‘It was lilce a convulsion of 
nature rather than any ordinary transaction of human 
life. I can only liken it to one of those earthquakes 
which take place in Calabria or I’cru. There was a 
rumbling murmur, a groan, a shriek, a sound of dis- 
tant thunder. No one knew whether it came from 
the t<»p or the bottom of the house. There was a 
rent, a fissure in the ground, and then a village dis- 
appeared ; then a tall tower toppled down ; and the 
whole of the opposition benches became one great dis- 
solvmg ^iew of anarchy.’ Assuredly Mr. Disraeli 
was entitled to crow over his baffled antagonists. 

‘ Do you triumph, llomau, do you triumph? ’ It must 
have been a meeker Homan than Mr. Disraeli, who 
would not have triumphed over so complete and unex- 
pected a htuniliation of his enemies. The debate in the 
House of Commons -was memorable in other ways, as 
well as for its direct political consequences. It first 
gave occasion for Mr. Cuims, as he then was, to dis- 
play the extraordinary capacity as a debater which 
he possessed, and which he afterwards made of such 
solid and brilliant serv’ic*. to his party. It was also 
the occasion of tlie Count de Montalembcrt’s cele- 
brated pamphlet ‘ Un dSat mr VInde au Pariement 
Anglais/ for which, and its thrilling contrast between 
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tibe political freedom of England and the imperial ser- 
vitude of France, he had the honour of being prose- 
cuted by the French Government, and defended by 
M. Berryer? 

Lord Canning continue<l his policy, the policy 
which he had marked out for himself, with signal 
success. The actual proclamation had little or no 
effect, as punishmeut, on the landholders of Oudh. 
It was never intended by Lord Canning that it should 
have any such. In fact, within a few weeks after 
the capture of Lucknow, almost all tlie large land- 
owners had tendered their allegiance. Lord Caiming 
impressed upon his officers the duty of making their 
rule as considerate and conciliatory as possible. The 
new system established in Oudh was based upon the 
principle of recognising the Talookdars as responsible 
landholders, while so limiting their power by the 
authority of the Govcirnment as to get rid of old 
abuses, and proteet the occupiers and cultivators of 
the soil. The rebellion had abundantly proved that 
the village communities were too feeble and broken 
to hold the position which had been given with 
success to similar communities in the Pimjaub. It 
should be remembered in considering Lord Canning’s 
policy that a proprietary right, by whatever name it 
may be distinguished or disguised, has always been 
claimed by tlie Government of India. It is only 
parted with under leases or settlements that are 
liable to be revised and altered. The settlements 
which Lord Canning effected in India easily survived 
the attacks made upon tlicir author. They would 
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have been short-lived, indeed, if they had not long 
survived himself as well. Canning, like Durham, 
only lived long enough to hear the general acknow- 
ledgment that he had done well for the country he 
was sent to govern, and for the country in whose 
name and with whose authority he went forth. 

The rebellion pulled down with it a famous old 
institution, the government of the East India Com- 
pany. Before the mutiny had been entirely crushed, 
the rule of ‘ John Company ’ came to an end. The 
administration of India had, indeed, long ceased to 
be under the control of the Company ns it Avas in 
the days of Warren Hastings. A Board of Directors, 
noiiiinatcd partly by the Crown and partly by the 
Company, sat in Leadenhall Street, and gave general 
directions for the government of India. But tlie 
parliamentary de2)artment, called the Board of Con- 
trol, had the right of reviewing jmd revising the deci- 
sions of the Comj)auy. The Crown had the power 
of iioiiiinating the Governor- General, and the Com- 
])auy liad ojily the i)OAver of recalling him. . This odd 
and 2)erlm2)s un2)arallcled sy.stem of double govern- 
ment had not much to defend it on .strictly logical 
grounds ; and the moment a great crisis came it was 
natural that all the blame of difficulty and disaster 
should be laid u2)on its head. With the beginning 
of the mutiny the imjircssion began to grow up in 
the public mind here that something of a sweej)ing 
nature must be done for the reorganisation of India ; 
and before long this vague impression crystallised 
into a conviction that England must take Indian 
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administration into her own hands, and that the time 
had come for the fiction of role by a trading com- 
pany to be absolutely given up. Indeed, Lord EUen- 
borough had recommended in his evidence before a 
Sdeet Committee of the Commons on Indian affairs 
as far back as 1852, that the government of India 
should be ti’ansferrcd from the Company to the 
Crown. As we have already seen, the famous system 
of government which was established by Pitt was 
really the government of the Crown ; at least, Pitt 
made the administration of India completely subject 
to the English Government. The difference between 
Pitt’s measure and that introduced by Fox was, that 
Pitt preserved the independence of the Company in 
mattens of patronage and commerce, whereas Fox 
would have placed the whole conmierce and commer- 
cial administration of the Company under the control 
of a body nominated by the Crown. By the Act of 
1853 the patronage of the Civil Service was taken from 
the Company, and yet was not given to the Crown. 
It •was in fact a competitive system. Scientific and 
civil appointments were mode to depend on capacity 
and fitness alone. Macaulay spoke for the last time in 
the House of Commons in support of the principle of 
admission by competitive examination to the Civil 
Service of India. In the Ijeginning of 1858 Lord 
Palmerston introduced a bill to transfer the authority 
of the Company foimally :.utl absolutely to the Crown. 
The plan of the scheme was that there were to be a 
president and a council of eight members, to be nomi- 
nated by the Giovemment. There was a large mo- 
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jority in the House of Commons in favour of the bill ; 
but the agitation caused by the attempt to assassinate 
the Emperor of the French, and Palmerston’s ill- 
judged and ill-timed Conspiracy Bill, led to the sudden 
overthrow of his Government. When Lord Derby 
succeeded to power, he brought in a bill for the better 
government of India at once ; but the measure was a 
failure. It was of preposterous construction. It bore 
upon its face curious evidence of the fantastic ingenuity 
of Lord Ellcnborough. It created a Secrctiury of State 
for India, "with a council of eighteen. Nine of these 
were to bo nominees of the Crown ; nine were to be 
concc^^ion8 to the principle of populai* election. Four 
of the elected must have served her Majesty in India 
for at least ten years, or have been engaged in trade 
in that country for fifteen years ; and they were to 
Ikj elected by the votes of anyone in this country 
who had served the Queen or the Government of 
Lidia for ten years ; or any proprietor of capital stock 
in Indian railways or other public works in India to 
the amount of two thousand pounds ; or any pro- 
prietor of India stock to the amount of one thousand 
pounds. The other five members of the council must 
as their qualification have been engaged in commerce 
in India, or in the exportation of manufactured goods 
to that country, for five years, or must have resided 
there for ten years. These five were to be elected by 
the parliamentary constituencies of London, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast. This clause 
Was Lord EUenborough’s device. Anything more 
absurdly out of tune with the whole principle of 
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popular election than this latter part of the scheme it 
would be diflScult to imagine. The theory of popular 
election is simply that every man knows best whut 
manner of ^representative is best qualified to look 
after his interests in the Legislative Assembly. But 
by no distortion of that principle can it be made to 
assert the doctrine that the parliamentary electors of 
London and Liverpool are properly qualified to de- 
cide as to the class of representatives who could best 
take care of the interests of Bengal, Bombay, and the 
Punjaub. Again, as if it was not absurd enough to 
put elections to the governing body of India into the 
hands of such constituencies, the field of choice was 
so limited for them as to render it almost impossible 
that they could elect really suitable men. It was 
well pointed out at the time that by the ingenious 
device of the Government a constituency might send 
to the Indian Council any man who had exported 
beer in a small way to India for five years, but could 
not send Mr. John Stuart Mill there. The measure 
fell dead. It had absolutely no tifiipport in the House 
or the country. It had only to be described in order 
to ensure its condemnation. It was withdrawn before 
it had gone to a second reading. Then Lord John 
Russell came to the help of the puzzled Government, 
who evidently thought they had been making a 
generous concession to the })rinciplc of popular elec- 
tion and were amazed to find their advances so coldly 
and contemptuously received. Lord John Russell 
proposed that the House should proceed by way of 
resolutions — that is, that the lines of a measure 
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should he laid down by a series of resolutions in 
committee of the whole House ; and that upon those 
1mpi4 the Government should construct a measure. 
The suggestion was eagerly welcomed, and after 
many nights of discussion a basis of legislation was 
at last agreed upon. This hill passed into law in the 
autumn of 1858 ; and for the remainder of Lord 
Derby’s tenure of power, his son. Lord Stanley, was 
Secretary of State for India. The bill, which was 
called ‘ An Act for the better Government of India,’ 
provided that all the territories previously under the 
government of the East India Company, were to be 
vested in her Majesty, and all the Com 2 >aiiy’s jiowers 
to be evercised in her name. One of her Majesty’s 
principtd Secretaries of State was to have all the 
power 2 >reYiously exercised by the Coini)any, or by 
llie Doard of Control. The Secretary M'as to be 
assisted by a Council of India, to consist of fifteen 
members, of whom seven were to be elected by the 
Court of Directors from their own body, and eight 
nominated by the Crown. The vacancies among the 
nouiinated were to be filled uj) by the Crown ; those 
among the elected by the remaining members of the 
Council for a certain time, but afterwards by the Secre- 
tary of State for India. The competitive principle 
for die Civil Service was extended in its apjdication 
and made thoroughly jiractical. The military and naval 
forces of the Comiiany were to be deemed the forces 
of her Majesty. A clause \vas introduced declaring 
that, excejitfor tlie jmrpose of preventing or repelling 
actual invasion of India, the Indian revenues should 
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not, witihont the consent of both Houses of Parlia* 
ment, be applicable <to defray the expenses of any 
military operation carried on beyond the external 
frontiers ol her Majesty’s Indian possessions. An- 
other clause enacted that whenever an order was 
sent to India directing the commencement of hos- 
tilities by her Majesty’s forces there the fact should 
be communicated to Parliament within three months, 
if Parliament were then sitting, or if not, within one 
month after its next meeting. Thc'C clauses were 
heanl of more than once in later days. The Viceroy 
and Governor-General was to he supreme in India, 
but was to be assisted by a Council. India now has 
nine provinces, each under its own civil government, 
and independent of the others, but all subordinate to 
the authority of the Viceroy. In accordance with this 
Act the government of the Company, the famed 
‘ John Company,’ formally ceased on September 1, 
1858 ; and the Queen wjis proclaimed throughout 
India in the following November, with Lord Canning 
for her first Viceroy. It was but fitting that the man 
who had borne tlie strain of that terrible crisis, 
who had brought our Indian Kmpire safely tlirougli 
it all, and who had had to endure so much obloquy 
and to live down so much calumny, should have his 
name consigned to histoiy as that of the first of the 
line of British Viceroys in India. 

It seems almost superfluous to say that so great a 
measure as the extinction of the Bast India Company 
did not pass without aome protest and sonfe opposi- 
tion. The authorship of some of the protests makes 
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them too remarkable to be passed over without a 
word. Among the ablest civil servants the East 
India Company ever had were James Mill and his son 
John Stuart Mill. Both had risen in succession to 
the same high post in the Company’s service. The 
younger Mill was still an official of the Company 
when, as he has j)ut it in his own words, ‘it pleased 
Parliament, in other words, Lord Palmerston, to put 
an end to the East India Company, as a branch of 
the Government of India under the Crown, and con- 
vert the administration of that country into a thing 
to be scrambled for by the second and tliird clas.s 
of English parliamentary politicians.’ ‘ I,’ says Mr. 
l\Iill, ‘ was the chief manager of the resistance which 
the company made to their own ])olitical extinction, 
and to the letters and petitions I wrote for them, and 
the concluding chapter of my treatise on representa- 
tive govonunent, 1 must refer for my o])inions on the 
folly and mischief of this ill-considered change.’ One 
of the remonstrances drawn up by Mr. Mill, and pre- 
.icnti'd to Pai'liament on behalf of the East India Com- 
pany, is as able a state paper probably as any in the 
archives of modem England. Tliis is not the place, 
however, in which to enter on the argument it so 
powerfully 8u.stained. ‘It has been the destiny of 
the government of tlic East India Company,’ says 
Mr. Mm, in the closin^^assage of his essay on ‘ Ec- 
presentative Government,’ ‘ to suggest the true theory 
of the government of a semi-barbarous dependency 
l>y a civilised country, and after having done this, to 
perish. It would be a singular fortune if, at the end 
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of two or three more generations, this speculative 
result should be the only rcinnming fruit of our 
ascendency in India ; if i)ostcrity should say of us, 
that having stumbled accidentally upon better ar- 
rangements than our wisdom would ever have devised, 
the first use we made of our awakened reason was to 
destroy them, and allow the good A\hich had been in 
course of being realised to fall through and be lost, 
fixjm ignorance of the princij»les on which it de- 
pended.’ ‘ IH weliora,' Mr. Mill adds : and W’e are 
glad to think that after the lapse of more than twenty 
years, there is as yet no sign of the realisation of the 
fears which he c.Niiresscd with so much cloquonec and 
earnestness. Mr. Mill was naturally swayi'd by the 
force of association iiith, and confidence in, the great 
organisation with which he and his father had been 
connected so long ; and, moreover, no one can deny 
that he has, in his protests, fairly presented some of 
the dangers that may now and then arise out of a 
system wdiieh throws the resjionsibility for the good 
govenmicnt of India 'wholly on a body so likely to 
he alien, apathetic, unsymjiathctie, as the Knglish 
Parliament. But the i^liole question was one of 
comparative danger and convenience ; the balance 
of advantage certainly seemed, even as a matter of 
speculation, to be with the system of more direct 
govcniment. It is a mistake, too, to sujipose that it 
■was the ivill, or the caprice, of Lord Palmerston 
that made the change. Kigbtly or wrongly, it is 
certain that almost the whole voice of English public 
opinion cried out for the abolition of the East India 
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Company. It was the one thing which everybody 
could suggest to be done,. at a time of excitement 
when everybody thought he was bound to suggest 
something. It would have required a minister less 
fond of j)opularity than Lord Palmerston to resist 
such an outcry, or pretend that he did not lipju: it. 
In this, as in so many other cases, Lord Palmerston 
only scemcfl to lead public opinion, while he was 
really following it. One other remark it is also fair 
to make. We have had no indications, as yet, of any 
likelihood that the administration of India is to be- 
come a thing to be scrambled for by second and 
third class parliamentary politicians. The atiminis- 
t ration <if India means, of course, the viccroyalty. 
Kow there have been, since Lord Canning, five vice- 
roys, and of these, three at least were not ]»ai*liamen- 
tary politicians at all. Sir John Lawrence never was 
in Parliament until he wsis raised to the peerage, 
after his I’ctnrn home from India. Lord Klgin may 
he fairly described as never having been in Parlia- 
ment, unless in the technical sense which makes every 
man on Avhom a peer’s title is conferred a parliamen- 
tary ])crsonagc ; and the same holds true of Lord 
L3rtton, Avho had no more to do with Parlhunent than 
was involved in the fact of his having succeeded to 
his father’s title. Lord Mayo and Lord Northbrook, 
to whom perhaps an invidious critic might apply the 
term second or third class ])arliamcntary politicians, 
on the ground that neitlier had obtained veiy high 
parhamentary distinction, proved nevertheless very 
capable, and indeed excellent administrators of Indian 
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affairs, and fully justified the choice of the ministers 
■who appointed them. ' Indeed, the truth is that the 
change made in the mode of governing India by the 
act which have just been describing, wa.s more of 
i^amc tlian of reality. Lidia was nJed by a Governor- 
General and a board before ; it has been ruled by a 
Governor-General, called a Viceroy, and a board since. 
The idea which Mr. Mill had evidently formed in his 
mind, of a restless and fussy Parliament for ever 
interfering in the affairs of India, proved to have been 
a false impression altogether. Parliament soon ceased 
to take the slightest interest, collectively, in the affairs 
of India. Once more it came to be ohserv'cd that an 
Indian budget, or other (piestion connected Avith the 
government of our great cmjiirc in the East, could 
thin the House as in the days before the Mutiny. 
Again, as licfore, some few men profoundly in earnest 
took care and thought on the subject of India, and 
were condemned to pour out the re.sults of their study 
and exjiericnce to a listening Under- Secretary and a 
chill array of green leather benches. At intervals, 
when some piquant question arose, of little import- 
ance save to the Court olBcial or the partizan, like 
the project for conferring an imperial crown, brand- 
new and showy as a stage diadem, on the Avearer of 
the great historic emblem of English monarchy, then, 
indeed, public ojunion condescended to tliink about 
India, and there Avere keen parliamentary debates and 
much excitement in fashionable circles. Sometimes, 
when there was talk of Itussian ambition seeking, 
Eomehow, a pathway into India, a sort of public 
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spirit was aroused, not, perhaps, wholly unlike the 
manly emotion of Squire .Sullen, in the ‘Beaux 
Stratagem,’ when he discovers that a foreigner is 
paying court to tlie woman he has so long neglected. 
But as a rule the English Parliament has wholly 
falsified Mr. Mill’s prediction, and has not intruded 
itself in any w'ay upon the political administration of 
India. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE ORSINI BOMRS EXPLODE IN PARIS AND LONDON. 

The last chapter has told us tluit Lord Palmerston 
introduced a measure to tran>sfer to the Crown the 
government of India, but that unexpected events 
in the meanwhile compelled him to resign office, 
and called Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli to power. 
These events had nothing to do directly with the 
general ])olicy of Lord Palmerston or Lord Derby. 
At midday of January 14, 18.)8, no one could 
have had the slightest foreboding of anything about 
to happen which could affect the place of Lord 
Palmerston in English politics. He seemed to he as 
popular and iis strong as a minister well could be. 
There had been a winter session called together on 
December 3, to pass a bill of indemnity for the 
Government, who had suspended the Dank Charter 
Aet during the terrible money-panic of the .‘lutumn, 
and the failures of bank'> and commercial firms. The 
Hank was authorised, ])y the suspension of the Charter 
Act, to extend its circulation two millions beyond 
the limit of that Act. The effect of this step in re- 
storing confidence was so great that the Bank hod 
only to put in circulation some 900,000/. beyond the 
limit of 1844, and even that sum was replaced, and a 
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certain reserve established by the close of the year. 
Most people thought the Crovcmmcnt had met the 
difficulty promptly and well, and were ready to 
offer their congratulations. Parliament adjourned at 
Christmas, and was to meet early in Fel)ruary. The 
Princess Victoria, eldest daughter of the Queen, was 
to be married to the Prince Prcderick William, eldest 
son of the then Prince of Prussia, now Gennan 
Emperor, and it was to he Lord Palmerston’s plea- 
sant task, when Parliament resumed in February, to 
mo-\c a vote of congratulation to Her Maji'sty on her 
child’s marriage. Meantime, hoAvever, on the even- 
ing of flaniiary 14, Felice- Orsini, an Italian exile, 
inad( his memorable attempt to assassinate the Em- 
])eror of the French. Orsini lost himsdf, and he 
drew the English Government down at the same 
time. 

Felice Orsini was w'cll knowm in England. After 
his romantic escape from a prison at Mantua, he came 
to this country and delivered lectures in several towns. 
He described the incidents of his escape and de- 
nounced Austrian rule in Italy, and w'as made a lion 
of in many places. He was a hand.some soldierly- 
looking man, -with intensely dark eyes and dark 
lieard, in appearance almost the model Italian con- 
spirator of romance. He was not an orator, but he 
was able to tell his story clearly and well. One great 
ohjoct which he had in view was to endeavour to 
rouse up the English people to some policy of inter- 
vention on behalf of Italy against Austria. It is 
almost impossible for a man like Orsini to take the 
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proper measure of the enthusiasm with which he is 
likely to be received in England. lie goes to several 
public meetings ; he is welcomed by immense erowds; 
he is cheerdd to the echo ; and he gets to be under 
the impression that the whole country is on bis side 
and ready to do anything he asks for. Ue does not 
understand that the crowds go for the most part out 
of curiosity ; tliat they represent no policy or action 
whatever, and that they wUl have forgotten all about 
him by the day after to-morrow. Of those who went 
to hear Orsiiii, and who applauded him so liberally, 
not one in ten probably bad any distinct idea as to 
who he was or what cause he represented. lie was an 
Italian exile who had escaped from tyranny of some 
sort somewhere, and he was a good-looking man ; 
and that was enough for many or most of his audi- 
ences. But Onsini was thoroughly deeei\ed. He 
convinced himself that he wa.s forming public opinion 
in England ; that he was inspiring the people, that 
the people would inspire the Government, and that 
the result would be an armed intervention on belialf 
of Lombardy and Venetia. At a meeting which he 
held in Liverj)ool a merchant of that town, who sym- 
pathised cordially with Orsini’s cause, had the good 
sense to get up and tell Orsini that he was cruelly 
deceiving himself if he fancied that England either 
would or could take any step to intervene on behalf 
of the Italian provinces then held by Austria. Orsini 
at first thought little of this warning. After a while, 
however, he found out that the advice was sound and 
just. He saw that England would do nothing. He 
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might have seen that even the English Liberals, witli 
the exception of a very few -enthusiasts, were entirely 
against his projects. They were in fact just as much 
opposed to the principle of intervention in the affairs 
of other States as the Conservatives. Hut Orsini set 
himself to devise exphuiations for what wjis simply 
the prudent and just determination of all the states- 
men and leading politicians of the country. He found 
the explanation in the subtle influence of the Empe- 
ror of the French. It happened that during Orsiui’s 
resMence in this country the Emperor and Empress 
of the French came on a visit to the (iucon at 
( Isbornc ; and Orsini saw in this a conclusive confir- 
inatioji of his suspicious. Disappointed, despairing, 
and wild ivith anger against J^ouis Napoleon, he 
appears then to have allowed the idea to get ]>osscs- 
bion of him that the removal of the Emperor of 
the French from the scene was an indispensable 
preliminary to imy policy hjiving for its object 
the emancipation of Italy from Au&triim rule. He 
brooded on this idea until it became a project and a 
pabsion. It transformed a soldier and a patriot into 
an assassin. 

On January 14, Orsini and his fellow-congpirators 
made their attempt in the Rue Lopclletier in Paris. 
As the Emperor and Empress of the French were 
driving up to the door of the Opera-house in that 
street, Orsini and his companions flung at and into 
the carriage three shells or bombs shaped like a pear, 
ond filled with detonating powder. The sheUs 
^ploded, and killed and wounded many persons. So 
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'tninute were the fragments into which the bombs 
burst that 51(5 woiinds, great and little, were inflicted 
by the explosion. This attempt at assassination was 
un&vourabiy distinguislied from most other attempts 
by the fact that it took no account of the number of 
innocent lives which it imperilled. The murderers 
of William the Silent, of Henry IV., of Abraliam 
Lincoln, could at least say that they only struck at 
tlie objects of their hate. In Orsiui’s case the Empe- 
ror’s wife, the Eniiieror’s attendants and servants, the 
harmless and unconoemed spectators in the crowd, 
who had no share in Austrian misgoverument, were 
all exposed to the danger of death or of horrible mu- 
tilation. Ten pci’sous Averc killed ; 1 50 Avere wounded. 
For any purpose it aimed at the project Avas an utter 
failure. It only injured those aa’Ijo had nothing 
to do with Oraini’s cause, or the condition of the 
Italian poi)ulations. Wc may as well dispose at 
once also of a theory AA’hich Avas for a time upheld 
by some AAdio would not indeed justify or excuse 
Orsini’s attempt, but aa'Iio were inclined to believe 
that it Avas not made Avholly in vain. Orsiui failed, it 
was said ; but nevertheless the Emperor of the French 
did ! oon after take xip the cause of Italy ; and he did 
so because he Avas afraid of the still living confede- 
rates of the Lombard Scacv'ola, and wished to pur- 
chase safety for himself by conciliating them. Even 
the Prince Consort Avrote to a friend on April 11, 
1858, about Louis Napoleon ; ‘ I fear he is at this 
moment medibiting some Itsdian development, which 
is to serve as a lightning eonductor, for ever since 
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Orsini’s letter he has been all for Italian indepen* 
dence.’ Historical revelations made at a later period 
show that this is altogether a mistake. We now know 
that at the time of the Congress of Paris Count 
Cavour had virtually arranged with the Emi)cror the 
plans of policy which were afterwards carried out, 
aud that even before that time Cavour was satisfied 
in his own mind as to the ultimate certainty of Louis 
Napoleon’s co-operation. Those who are glad to see 
Italy a nation may be glad too to know that Orsini’s 
bombs had nothing to do Avith her success. 

Orsini was arrested. Curiously enough his arrest 
was made more easy by the fiict that he liimself re- 
ceiA’(d a Around from one of tlie fragments of shell, 
and he was tracked by his own bloodmarks. Great 
ns his erime Avas he connHilled a certain admiration 
from idl men by the manner in which he bore his 
fate. He avoAved his guilt, and made a strenuous 
effort to clear of all comjdicity in it a man who Avas 
accused of being one of the conspirators. He wrote 
from his prison to the Emperor, beseeching him to 
throw his influence into the national cause of Italy, 
lie made no appetd on his oaa'U behalf. The Em^icror, 
it is believed, was well inclined to spare his life ; hut 
the comprehensive heinousness of the crime which 
took in BO many utterly blameless persons, rendered 
it almost impossible to allow the leading conspirator 
to cscai)0. As it was, however, the French Govern- 
ment certainly showed no imrcasonable scA'crity. 
Four persons were put on trial as participators in the 
attempt, three of them haAnng actually thrown the 
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bombs. Only two, however, were executed, Orsini 
and Pierri ; the other two were sentenced to penal 
servitude for life. This, on the whole, was merciful 
dealing. Tixree* Fenians, it must be remembered, 
were exocnted in Manchester for an attempt to rescue 
some prisoners, in which one ])olice officer was killed 
by one shot. Orsini’s project was a good deal more 
criminal, most sane persons will admit, than a mere 
attcm])t to rescue a jn'i-soner ; and it W'as the cause 
not of one but of many deaths. Orsini died like a 
soldic]', without bravado and without the slightest 
outward show of fear. As he and his companion 
Pierri were mounting the scaffold, he was heard to 
encourage the latter in a quiet tone. Pierri continued 
to show signs of agitation, and tlxii Orsini was heard 
to say in a voice of gentle remon.strance, ‘ Try to be 
calm, my friend ; try to Iks calm.’ 

France was not very calm undcT the circum- 
stances. An outbur.'^t of anger followed the attempt 
in the flue Lepelletier ; but the anger was not so 
much against Orsini as agabist fenghuid. One of the 
persons charged along with Orsini, although he was 
not tried in Paris, for he could not be found there, 
was a Frenchman, Simon Bernard, who had long 
been living in London. It was certain that many of 
the arrangements for the plot ■were made in London. 
The bombs were manufactured in Birmingham, and 
were ordered for Orsini by an Englishman. -It was 
known that Orsini had many friends and admirers in 
this country. The Imperialists in France at once 
assumed that England was a country where assossi- 
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nation of foreign sovereigns was encouraged by the 
population, and not discouraged by tbe laws. The 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, Count Walewski, 
wrote a despatch, in which he asked whether England 
considered that hospitality was due to assassins. 

‘ Ought English legislation,’ he asked, ‘ to contribute 
to favour their designs and their attempts, and can it 
continue to shelter persons who by their flagrant acts 
put themselves outside the pale of common rights, 
and under the ban of humanity? ’ The Due dc I’cr- 
signy, then Ambassador of France in England, made 
a very foolish and uufortimatc rcjfly to a deputation 
from the Corporation of London, in which he took on 
hinin*lf to point out that if the law of England was 
stroiur enough to put doAvn conspiracies for assassi- 
nation it ought to be put in motion, and if it were 
not, it ought to be made stronger. Persigny did not 
indeed ]mt this forward as his omi contribution of 
advice to England. lie gave it as an expression of 
the public fecliiig of France, and as an explanation 
of the anger which Avas aflame in that country. 

‘ France,’ he said, ‘ docs not understand and cannot 
understand this state of things ; smd in that lies the 
danger, for she may mistake the true sentiments of 
her ally and may cease to believe in England’s sin- 
cerity.’ Talk of that kind would have been excusable 
and natural on the part of an Imperialist orator in 
the Corps Lcgislatif in Paris ; but it was silly and 
impertinent when it came from a professional diplo- 
matist. That flavour of the canteen and the barrack- 
room, which the Prince Consort detected and disliked 
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in the Emperor’s associates, was very perceptible in 
Persigny’s harangue. 'The barrack-room and the can- 
teen, however, had much more to say in the matter. 
Addresses c& congratulation were poured in upon the 
Emperor from the French army, and' many of them 
were full of insulting allusions to England as the 
sheltcrmg-ground of assassination. One regiment de- 
clared that it longed to demand an account from ‘ the 
land of impurity which contains the haunts of the 
monsters who are sheltered by its laws.’ This regi- 
ment begged of the Emperor to give them the order, 
‘ and we will pursue them even to their stronghold.’ 
In another address, it was urged that ‘ the intamous 
haunt ()rj)at're infihne) in which machinations so in- 
fernal are planned ’ — London, that is — ‘ should be 
destroyed for ever.’ Some of these addresses were 
inserted in the Monitnir, then the oflicial organ of the 
French Government. It Avas afterwards exjdained 
that the official s.'inction thus apparently given to the 
rhodomontades of the French colonels was a more 
piece of inadv^ertcnce. There were so many addresses 
sent in, it was sai<l, that some of them escaped exami- 
nation. Count Walewski expressed the regret of the 
Emperor that language and sentiments so utterly un- 
like his own should have found their way into pub- 
licity. It is certain that J^ouis Napoleon would never 
have deliberately sanctioned the obstreperous buf- 
foonery of such sentences as we have referi’cd to ; but 
anyhow the addresses were published, were read in 
England, and aroused in this country an amount of 
popular resentment not unlikely to explode in utter- 
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ances as veliement and thoughtleas as those of the 
angry French colonels themselves. 

Let us do justice to the French colonels. Their 
language was ludicrous ; nothing but the grossness of 
its absurdity saved it from being intolerably offensive. 
Hut the feeling which dictated it was not unnatural. 
Foreign countries always find it hard to understand 
the principles of liberty which arc established in Eng- 
land. They assume that if a State allows certain 
things to be done it must Ije because the State wishes 
to see them done. If men arc allowed to plot against • 
foreign sovereigns in England it can only be, they 
ariiiu', because the English Government likes to have 
})lots eari’Iel on against foreign sovereigns. It would 
b(' '.iii>ossible to deny that people in this country are 
siiieiilarly thoughtless in their encouragement of any 
manner of foreign rcYohition. Even where there are 
restrictive laws jmblic opinion will hardly sanction 
their being carried out. London is and long has been 
the hea(l-(iuarters of revolutionary plot. No one knew 
that better than Louis Napoleon himself. No one 
had made more uuscrupidous use of a domicile in Lon- 
don to carry out political and I’cvolutionary projects. 
Associations have been formed in London to supply 
men and money to Don Carlos, to (iuecn Isabella, to 
the Polish Itcvolutionists, to Hungary, to Garibaldi, 
to the Southern Confederation, to the Circassians, to 
anybody and everybody who could say tliat he repre- 
sented a defeat, or a ^detory, or a national cause, or 
anything. In 18G0 Lord John Eusscll admitted in 
the House of Commons that it would be impossible 
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to put into execution our laws against foreign enlist** 
ment, because every political party and almost every 
man was concerned in breaking them at one time or 
another. lie referred to the fact that some forty 
years before the cause of Gi’eccc against Turkey had 
been token up openly in London by public pien of the 
highest mark, and that money, arms, and mui wore 
got together for Greece without the sliglitest pretence 
at concculnK nt. While ho was speaking a legion was 
being formed in one place to fight for Victor Emma- 
nuel against the Pope ; in another place to fight for 
llic r<^])o agaiiust A’ietor Eimnanuel. Every refugee 
was virtually five to make London a basis of opera- 
tions against the Govcmnient which hail caused his 
exile. Tlu'rc were, it is right to say, men who con- 
strued the conditions upon which they A\ere sheltered 
in England Avith a conscientious severity. They held 
that they wc'iv protected by this country on the im- 
plied uiuler'.tanding that they took no ]>art in any 
proceedings that might tend to embarrass her in her 
ch'alings A\ith foreign states. They ai’gued that the 
obligation on them, A\hether declaivd or not, was ex- 
actly the same as that A\hich rests on one W'ho asks 
and obtains the hospitality and shelter of a private 
hon.^-e : the obligation not to involve his host in 
quarrels aa ith his neighbours. M. Louis Blanc, for 
examine, aaIio liAed some tAventy yetu*s in England, 
declined on princijde to take part in secret political 
movements of any kind during all the time. But the 
great m.'ijority of the exiles of all countries Avere in- 
cessantly engaged in political plots and conspiracies j 
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and undoubtedly some of these \7cre nothing more or 
less than conspiracies to assassinate. Many of the 
leading exiles were intimately associated with pro* 
minent and distinguished Englishmen; and these 
same exiles were naturally associated to some extent 
with many of their own countrymen of a lower and 
less sorupulous class. It had therefore happened more 
than cmcc before this time, and it happened more than 
once afterwards, that when a plot at assassination 
was discovered the plotters were found to have been 
on more or less intimate terms with some leading 
exiles in London, who themselves were well acquainted 
with eminent Englishmen. Men with a taste for 
assassination are to be found among the camp-fol- 
lowers of every political army. To assume that 
because the leaders of the party may have been now 
and then associated witla them, they roust therefore 
be acquainted with and ought to be held responsible 
for all their plots, is not less absurd than it would be 
to assume that an officer in a campaign must have 
been in the secret when some reprobate of his regi- 
ment was about to plunder a house. But the French 
colonels saw that the assassin this time was not a 
nameless scoundrel, but a man of birth and distinc- 
tion like Felice Orsini, who had been received and 
welcomed everywhere in England. It is not very 
surprising if they assumed that his projects had the 
approval and favour of English public opinion. The 
French Government indeed ought to have known 
better. But the French Governmrait lost for the 
moment its sense and self-control. A semi-official 
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pamphlet, published in Paris, and entitled * The Em« 
peror Napoleon the Third and England,’ actually went 
the ridiculous .length of describing an obscure debat* 
ing club in a Fleet Street public-house, where a few 
dozep honest fellows smoked their pipes of a mght 
and talked hazy politics, as a formidable political 
institution where regicide was nightly preached to 
fanatical desperadoes. 

Thus we had the public excited on both sides. 
The feeling of anger on this side was intensified^ by 
the conviction that France was insulting us breausc 
she thought England was crippled by her troubles in 
India, and had no power to resent an insult. It was 
while men here were smarting imdcr this sense ot 
wrong that Lord Palmerston introduced his famous 
measure for the suppression and punishment of con- 
spiracies to murder. The bill was introduced in 
conseqxicnco of the despatch of Count Walewski. In 
that das])atch it was suggested to the English Govern- 
ment that they ought to do something to strengthen 
their law. ‘Full of confidence,’ Count Walewski 
said, ‘ in the exalted reason of the English Cabinet, 
we abstain from all indication as regards the measures 
which it may be suitable to take. We rely on them 
for a careful appreciation of the decision which they 
shall judge most proper, and we congratulate our- 
selves in the firm persuasion that we shall not have 
appealed in vain to their conscience and their loyalty.’ 
The words were very civil. They were words, as 
sweet as those of which Ca-ssius says, that ‘ they rob 
the Hyhla bees and leave them honeylcss.* Nor was 
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the request they contained in itself unreasonable. 
Long afterwards this country hod to acknowledge, in 
reply to the demand of the United States, that a no- 
tion caimot get rid of her responsibility to a fordgn 
people by pleading that her mimicipal legislation 
does not provide for this or that emergency. K 
somebody domiciled among us shoots his arrow over 
the house and hurts our foreign brother, it is not 
enough for us to say, when complaint is made, that 
w^have no law to prevent people from shooting 
arrows out of our premises. The natural rejoinder 
is, ‘ Then you had better make such a law ; you are 
not to injure us and get off by saying your laws allow 
us to be injured.’ Uut the conditions under which 
the request was made by France had put England in 
the worst possible mood for acceduig to it. We have 
all heard of the story of General Jackson, who was 
on one occasion vciy near refusing in wrath a reason- 
able and courteous request of the French Government, 
because his secretary, in translating the letter for 
Jackson, who did not know French, began with the 
words ‘the French Government demands.’ Jackson 
vehemently declared that if the French Government 
dared to demand anything of the United States they 
should not have it. It was only when it had been 
made quite clear to him that the French word de- 
mander did not by any means correspond with the 
English word ‘ demand,’ that the angry soldier con- 
sented even to listen to the representation of France. 
The English public mind was now somewhat in 
Jackson’s mood. It w$$ under the impression that 
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France was making a demand, and was not in the 
temper to grant it. Ominous questions were put to 
the Government in both Houses of Parliament. In 
the^Hoqee of Commons Mr. Roebuck asked whether 
any communications had passed between the Govern- 
ments of England and Franco with respect to the 
Alien Act or any portion of our criminal code. Lord 
Palmerston answered by mentioning Count Walewski’s 
despatch, which he said should be laid before the 
House. He added a few words about the addrCIscs 
of tlie French regiments, and pleaded that allowance 
should be made for the irritation caused by the at- 
tempt on the life of the Emperor. He was asked a 
significant question — ^had the Government sent any 
answer to Count Walewski’s despatch ? No, was the 
reply ; Her Majesty’s Government had not answered 
it ; not yet. 

Two or three days after Lord Palmerston moved 
for leave to bring in the Conspiracy to Murder Bill. 
The chief object of the measure was to make conspi- 
racy to murder a felony instead of a lue^e misde- 
meanour, .as it had been in England, and to render it 
liable to penal servitude for any period varying from 
five years to a whole life. Lord Palmerston made a 
feeble and formal attempt to prove that lus bill was 
introduced simply as a measure of needed reform in 
our criminal legislation, and without special reference 
to anything that had happened in Franpe. The law 
agamst conspiracy to murder was very light in Eng- 
land, he showed, and was very severe in Ireland. It 
was now proposed to make the law the some in both 
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countries — was all. Of course no one was de> 
ocived by this explanation. The bill itself was as 
much of a sham as the explanation. Such a measure 
would not have been of any account whatever as 
regarded the offences against which it was particularly 
directed. As Lord John Russell said, in the debate, 
it would argue great ignorance of human nature to 
imagine that a luuatic of the Orsiui class, or any of 
those whom such a man could fascinate by his in- 
fluence, would be deterred by the mere possibility of 
a sentence of penal servitude. Lord Palmerston, we 
may be sure, did not put the slightest faith in the 
efficacy of the piece of legislation he had undertaken 
to recommend to Parliament. It was just as in the 
case of tlie Ecclesiastical Titles Pill. lie was com- 
pelled to believe that the Government would have to 
do something ; and he came, after a while, to the 
conclusion that the most harmless measure would be* 
the best, lie had had an idea of asking Parliament 
to empower the Secretary of State to send out of the 
coimtry foreigners whom the Government believed 
to be engaged in plotting against the life of a foreign 
sovereign ; the Government being under obligation 
to explain the grounds for their belief and their action 
to a secret committee of Parliament, or to a com- 
mittee composed of the three chiefs of the law courts. 
Such a measure as this would probably have proved 
effective ; but it would have been impossible to in- 
duce the House of Commons to pass such a bill, or 
to entrust such power to any Government. Indeed, 
if it were not certain that Palmerston did entertoiii 
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such a project, the language he used in his speech 
when introducing the Conspiracy Bill, might lead 
one to believe that nothing could have been further 
from his thoughts. Ho disclaimed any intention to 
pr^Osc a measure v.'liich should give power to a 
'Government to remove aliens on mere suspicion. He 
* was sure it was needless for him to say he had no 
such intention.* He Imd, however, such an intention 
at one time. His biographlr, Mr. Evelyn Ashley, is 
clear on that point, doriI, there cannot be better 
authority. It must have l&een only for a moment 
that Palmerston even thought of making a proposal 
of the kind to an English Parliament. He had not 
been long eiiough in the Home Office, it would seem, 
to understand thoroughly the temper of his country- 
men. Indeed, in this instance he made a mistake 
every way. Wh(*n he assented to the introduction of 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill he was right in thinking 
that English public opinion wished to have some- 
thing done ; but in this ease the inclination of public 
oi)inion was the other -way ; wished to have no- 
thing done ; at least, just at that moment. Mr. 
Kinglakc moved an amendment, formally expressing 
the sympathy of the House n ith the French people, 
on account of the attempt made against the Emperor, 
but declaring it inexpedient to legislate, in compliance 
with the demand made in Count Walewski’s despatch 
of January 20, ‘ until further information is before it 
of tlie communications of the two Governments sub- 
sequent to the date of that despatch.’ A discussion 
took place, in which Mr. Roebuck pointed out, very 
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properly, that in any new measure of legislation it 
was not punishment of crimewoccomplished that was 
required, 'but discovery of crime meditated ; and he 
also showed, with much effect, that in some cases, 
when the English Govmuncnt had actually warned 
the Government of France that some plot was afoot, 
and that the plotters had left for PorlH, the Paris 
police were unable to find them out,'^ to benefit in 
any way by the action of the iilnglj^h authorities. 
Mr. Disraeli voted for the j||||ii^ing in the bill, and 
made a cautious sjicech, fc which he showed himself 
in favour of some sort of Icgislt^tion, but did not com- 
mit himself to approval of that particular measure. 
This prudence proved convenient afterwards, when 
tlie crisis of the debate showwl that it would be well 
for him to throw himself into the ranks of the oppo- 
nents of the measure. The bill ivas read a first 
time. Tavo hundred and ninety-nine votes were for 
it ; only ninety-nine against. Hut before it came on 
for a second reading public opinion was beginning 
to declare ominously against it. The fact that the 
Government had not answered the despatch of Count 
Walewski told heavily against them. It was after- 
Avards explained that Lord Cowley had been in- 
structed to ansAver it verbally, and that Lord 
Palmerston thought this course the more prudent, 
and the more likely to avoid an increase of irritation 
between the two countries. But public opinion in 
England was not now to be propitiated by coimsels 
of moderation. The idea had gone abroad that Lord 
Palmerston was truckling to the Emperor of the 
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Firendi, and that the very right of asylum which 
England had so long afforded to the exiles of all 
nations, was fo be sacrificed at the bidding of one who 
had been glad to avail himself of it in his hour of 
neefi. 

This idea received support from the arrest of Dr. 
Simon Bernard, a French refugee, who was imme- 
diately put on trial as an accomplice iu Orsini’s plot. 
Bernard was a native of the South of France, a sur- 
geon by profession, and had lived a long time in 
En gland. He must have been, in outward aspect at 
least, the very type of a French lied llcpublican con- 
spirator, to judge by the description given of him in 
the papers of the day. He is described as thin and 
worn, ‘ with dark restless eyes, sallow complexion, a 
thick moustache, and a profusion of long black hair 
combed backwards and reaching nearly to his should- 
ers, and exposing a broad but low and receding fore- 
head.’ The arrest of Bernard may have been a very 
proper thing, but it came in with most untimely 
effect upon the Government. It was understood to 
have been made by virtue of information sent over 
from Paris, and no one could have failed to observe 
that the loosest accusations of that kind were always 
coming from the French capital. Many persons were 
influenced in their belief of Bernard’s innocence by 
the fact, which docs assuredly count for something, 
that Orsini himself had almost with his dying breath 
declared that Bernard knew nothing of the int^ded 
assassination. Not a few made up their minds that 
he was innocent because the French Government 
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Accused him of guilt; and still more declared that 
innocent or guilty he ought not to be arrested by 
English authorities at the bidding of a French Em- 
peror. At the same time the Cantillon story was 
revived ; the story of the legacy left by the First 
Napoleon to the man who attempted to assassinate 
the Duke of Wellington, and it was insisted that the 
legacy had been paid to Cantillon by the authority of 
Napoleon III. 

The debate was over and the Conspiracy Bill dis- 
posed of before the Bernard trial came to an end ; but 
we may anticipate by a few days, and ^nish the Ber- 
nard story. Bernard was tried at the Central Cri- 
minal Court under existing law ; he was defended by 
Mr. Edwin James, a well-known criminal lawyer, and 
he was acquitted. The trial was a practical evidence 
of the inutility of such special legislation as that 
which Lord Palmerston attempted to introduce. A 
new law of conspiracy could not have furnished any 
new evidence against Bernard or persuaded a jury to 
convict him on such evidence as there was. In the 
prevailing temper of thtf public the evidence should 
have been very clear indeed to induce an ordinary 
English jury to convict a man like Bernard, and the 
evidence of his knowledge of an intended assassina- 
tion was anything, but clear. Mr. Edwin James im- 
proved the hour. He made the trial an occasion for 
a speech denunciatory of tyrants generally, and he 
appoa](^ in impassioned language to the British jury 
to answer the French tyrant by their verdict ; which 
they did accordingly. Mr. James became a sort of 
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popular hero for the time in consequence of his ora- 
tion. He had rhetorical talent enough to make him 
a sort of Old Btpley Erskine, a Buzfuz Beriyer. He 
set up for a liberal politician and tribune of the people, 
and wj|.s enabled after awhile to transfer his eloquence 
to the House of Commons. He vapoured about as 
a friend of Italy and Garibaldi and oppressed nation- 
alities generally for a year or two after; got into 
money and other difficidties, and had to e.vtinguish 
his ])olitical career suddenly and ignominionsly. He 
was indeed heard of after. He went to America, and 
he came back again. But we need not speak of him 
any more. 

In the midst of the commotion caused by Ber- 
nard’s an*est, ajid by the offer of 200/. reward for the 
detection of an Englishman named Allsopp, also 
charged with complicity in the plot, Mr. Milner Gib- 
son quietly gave notice of an amendment to the second 
reading of the Conspiracy Bill. The amendment pro- 
posed to declare that while tlic House heard with 
regret the allegation that the recent crime had been 
devised in England, jmd was always ready to assist in 
remedying any proved defects in the criminal law, 
‘ yet it cannot but regret that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, previously to inviting the House to amend ihe 
law of conspiracy by the second residing of this bill 
at the present time, have not felt it to be their duty 
to make some reply to the important despatch re- 
ceived from the Freuch Government, dated Paris, 
January 20, 18.5i8, and which has been laid before 
Parliament.’ It might have been seen at once that 
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this was a more serious business for the Government 
than Mr. Kingloke’s amendment. In forecasting the 
result of a motion in the House of Commons much 
depends on the person who brings it forward. Has 
he a party behind him? If so, then the thing is im> 
portaut. If not, let his ability be what it will, his 
motion is looked on as a mere expression of personal 
opinion, interesting perhaps but without political 
conscquenec. Mr. Ivinglake was emphaticoliy a man 
without a party behind him ; Mr. Gibson was empha* 
ticjdly a man of party and of practical politics. Mr. 
Kinglakc was a brilliant literary man who had proved 
little better than a failure in the House ; Mr. Gibson 
was a successful member of Parliament and nothing 
else. No one coidd have supposed that Mr. Gibson 
was likely to get up a discussion for the mere sake of 
expressing his own opinion or making a display. He 
Avas one of those Avho had been turned out of Parlia- 
ment when Palmerston made his triumphant appeal 
to the country on the China question. He was one 
of those whom Punch made fun of by a new adapta- 
tion of the old ‘ il n'y a pun de qiun ’ story ; one of 
those who could not sit because they had no scats. 
Noav he had just been returned to Parliament by 
another constituency ; and he Avas not likely to be the 
mouthpiece of a merely foniial challenge to the policy 
of the GoA’emment. When the debate on the second 
reading came on it began soon to be seen that the 
condition of things was grave for liOrd Palmerston. 
Every hour and every speech made it more ominous. 
Mr. Gladstone spoke eloquently against the Govern- 
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ment. Mr. Disraeli suddenly discovered that he was 
bound to vote against the second reading, although 
he had voted fojr the first. The Government, he argued, 
had not yet answered the despatch as they might 
hav)^ done in the interval, and as they had not vin- 
dicated tlie honour of England, the House of Com- 
mons could not entrust them with the measure they 
demanded. Lord Palmerston saw that, in homely 
phrase, the game was up. He was greatly annoyed; 
he lost his temper, and did not even try to conceal 
the fact that he had lost it. He attacked Mr. Milner 
Gibson fiercely j declared that ‘ he appears for the 
first time in my memory as the champion of the dig- 
nity and honour of the country.' He wandered off 
into an attack on tlie whole Peace party, or Manches- 
ter School, and told some story about one of their 
newspapers which laid it down os a doctrine, that it 
would not matter if a foreign enemy conquered and 
occupied England so long as they were allowed to 
work their mills. All this was in curiously bad 
taste. For a genial and kindly us well as a graceful 
man, it was singular how completely Lord Palmerston 
always lost his good manners when he lost his temper. 
Under tlie influence of sudden anger, luckity a rare 
influence with liim, he could be actually vulgar. Ho 
was merely vulgar, for example, when on one occa- 
sion, wishing to throw ridicule on the pacific prin- 
ciples of Mr. Bright, he alluded to him in the House 
of Commons as ‘ the honourable and reverend gentle- 
man.’ Lord Palmerston, in his reply to Mr. Miln er 
Gibson, showed a positive spitefulness of tone and 
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temper very unusual in him, and especially unbecoming 
in a losing man. A statesman may risc’as he wiU, but 
he should fall with dignity. When the division was 
taken it appeared that there were 215 votes for the 
second reading and 234 against it. The Government, 
therefore, were left in a minority of 19 ; 146 Conserva- 
tives were in the majority and 84 Liberals. Besides 
these there were such of the Peclite party as Sir 
James Graham, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cardwell, and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert. Lord Palmei’ston at once mode up 
his mind to resign. His resignation was accepted. 
Not quite a year had passed since th| general dections 
sent Lord Palmerston into power triumphant over 
the routed Liberals and the prostrate Manchester 
School. The leaders of the Manchester pjirty were 
actually driven from their seats. There was not a 
Cobden or a Bright to face the conqueror in Parlia- 
ment. Not quite a year, and now, on the motion of 
one of the lieutenants of that same party returned to 
their position again. Lord Palmerston is ejected from 
office. Palmerston once talked of having his ‘ tit-for- 
tat with John IlusseU.’ The Peace party now had 
their tit-for-tat with him. ‘ Cassio hath beaten 
thee, and thou by that small hurt hast cashiered 
Cassio.’ 

Lord Palmerston had the satisfaction before he 
left office of being able to announce the capture of 
Canton. The operations against China had been 
virtually suspended, it will be remembered, when the 
Indian Mutiny broke out. To adopt the happy illus- 
tration of a clever writer, England had dealt with 
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China for the time as a backwoodsman Sometimes 
docs with a tree in the American forests — ‘ girdled ’ 
it with the axe, 'SO as to mark it for felling at a more 
convenient opportunity. She hml now got the co- 
operrtEion''of France. France hjid a complaint of 
long standing against China on account of the murder 
of some missionaries, for which redress had been 
asked in vain. The Emperor of the French was very 
glad to have an o])portunity of joining his arms with 
those of England in any foreign enterj)rise. It ad- 
vertised the empire cheaply ; it showed to Frenchmen 
how active the Emperor was, and how closely he had 
at heart the honour and tlie interests of France. An 
expedition to China in association with England could 
not be much of a risk, imd would look well in the 
newspapers ; whereas if England were to be allowed 
to go alone she would seem to be making too much of 
a position for herself in the East. There was, there- 
fore, an allied attack made upon Canton, and of coxirse 
the city was easily captured. Commissioner Yeh liiin- 
hclf was taken prisoner, not until ho had been sought 
for and hunted out in boost ignominious -fashion. 
He was found at last hidden away in some obscure 
part of a house. He was known by his enormous 
fatness. One of our officers caught hold of him ; 
Ych tried still to get away. A Ihitish seaman seized 
Yeh by his pigtail, twisted the tail several times 
round his hand, and the unfortunate Chinese dig- 
nitary was thus a helpless and ludicrous prisoner, 
lie was not hurt in any sciious way ; but otherwise 
he was treated with about as much consideration as 
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schoolboys show towards a captured cat. The whole 
story of his capture may be read in the journals of 
the day, in some of which it is treated as though it 
were on cxpl&it worthy of heroes, and as if a Chinese 
with a pigtail were obviously a person on whom any 
of the courtesies of war would be thrown away. 
When it was convenient to let loose Yeh’s pigtail, 
he was put on board on English man-of-war, and 
afterwards sent to Calcutta, where he died early in 
the following year. Unless report greatly belied him 
he had been exceptionally cruel, even for a Chinese 
official. It was said that he had ordered the behead- 
ing of about one hundred thousand rebels. There 
may be exaggeration in this number, biit, as Voltaire 
says in another case, even if we reduce the total to 
half, ‘ cela scrait encore admirable.’ 

The English and French Envoys, Lord Elgin 
and Baron Gros, succeeded in making a treaty with 
China. By the conditions of the treaty, England 
and France were to have ministers at the Chinese 
Court, on certain special occasions at least, and China 
was to be represented in London and Paris ; there was 
to bo toleration of Christianity in China, and a certain 
freedom of access to Chinese rivers for English and 
French mercantile vessels, and to the interior of 
China for English and French subjects. China was 
to pay the expenses of the war. It was further 
agreed that the term ‘ barbarian ’ was no longer to be 
applied to Europeans in China. There was great 
congratulation in England over this treaty, and the 
prospect it afforded of a lasting peace with China. 

VOL. m. M 
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The peace thus procured lasted in &ct exactly a 
year. 

Lord Palmerston then was out of office. ' Having 
nothing in particular to do, he presently went over to 
Compi6gne on a visit to the Emperor of the French, 
f'or the second time his friendship for Louis Napo> 
leon had cost him his place. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

‘on the true faith of a CHRISTIAN.* 

When Mr. Disraeli became once more leader of the 
House of Commons, he must have felt that he had 
almost as difficult a path to tread as that of him 
described in ‘Henry the Fourth,’ who has to ‘o'erwalk 
a current roaring loud on the unstcadfast footing 
of a spear.’ The ministry of Lord Derby, whereof 
Mr. Disraeli was undoubtedly the sense-carrier, was 
not supported by a parliamentary majority, nor could 
it pretend to great intellectual and administrative 
ability. It had in its ranks two or three men of 
something like statesman capacity, and a number of 
respectable persons possessing abilities about equal 
to those of any intelligent business man or county 
magistrate. Mr. Disraeli of course became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Lord Stanley undertook the Colo- 
nies ; Mr. Walpole made a painstaking and conscien- 
tious Home Secretary, as long as he continued to 
hold the office. Lord Malmesbury muddled on with 
FoteigiS j^ffiairs somchoiv ; Lord Ellenborough’s bril- 
liant eccentric light perplexed for a brief space the 
Indian Department. General Peel was Secretary for 
War, and Mr. Henley President of the Board of 
Trade. Lord Naas, afterwards Lord Mayo, became 

x3 
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Chief Secretory for Ireland, and was then supposed 
to he nothing more than a kindly, sweet-tempered 
man, of whom his most admiring friends would never 
have ventured to foreshadow such a destiny as that 
h^ should succeed to the place of a Canning and on 
Elgin, and govern the new India to which so many 
anxious eyes were turned. Sir John Pakington was 
made First Lord of the Admiralty, because a place of 
some kind had to be found for him, and he was os 
likely to do well at the head of the navy as anywhere 
else. A ridiculous story, probably altogether untrue, 
used to be told of President Lincoln in some of the 
difficult days of the American Civil War. lie wanted 
a commander-in-chief, and he happened to be in con- 
versation with a friend on the subject of the war. 
Suddenly addressing the friend, he asked him if he 
had ever commanded an army. ‘ No, Mr. President,’ 
was the reply. ‘ I)o you think you could command 
an army? ’ ‘ I presume so, Mr. President ; I know 

nothing to the contrary.’ He was appointed Com- 
mander-in- Chief at once. One might without great 
stretch of imagination conceive of a conversation of the 
same kind taking place between Sir John Pakington 
and Lord Derby. Sir John Pakington had no reason 
to know that he might not prove equal to the admin- 
istration of the navy, and he became First Lord of 
the Admiralty accordingly. No Conservative Govern- 
ment could he supposed to get on without Lord John 
Manners, and luckily there was the Department of 
Public Works for him. 

Lord Stanley was regarded as a statesman of great 
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and peculiar promise. The party to which he be- 
longed were inclined to make him on object of especial 
pride because he seemed to have in a very remarkable 
degree the very qualities whidi most of their leading 
members were generally accused of wanting. The 
epithet which Mr. Mill at a later period applied to the 
Tories, that of the stupid party, was the expression 
of a feeling very common in the political world, and 
under which many of the Conservatives themselves 
winced. The more intelligent a Conservative was 
the more was he inclined to chafe at the ignorance 
and dulncss of many of the party. It Avas therefore 
with particular satisfaction that intelligent Tories saw 
among themselves a young statesman, who ajApoared 
to have all those qualities of intellcet and tliose 
educational endowments Avliich the bulk of the party 
did not possess, and what was worse did not even 
miss. Lord Stanley had a calm meditative intellect. 
He studied politics as one may study a science, lie 
understood political economy, that ncw'-fangled science 
which had so bewildered his party, and of which the 
Peclites and the Manchester men made so much 
account. He had travelled much ; not merely making 
the old-fashioned grand tour, which most of the Tory 
country gentlemen had themselves made, but visiting 
the United States and Canada and the Indies, East 
and West. He was understood to know all about 
geography and cotton and sugar ; and he had come 
up into politics in a happy age when the question of 
Free Trade was understood to be settled. The Tories 
trere proud of him, os a democratic mob is proud of 
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an aristocratic leader, or as a -working men’s conven- 
tion is proud of the co-operation of some distinguished 
scholar. Lord Stanley was strangely unlike his father 
in intellect and tem])crament. The one man was 
hadeed almost the very opposite of the other. Lord 
Derby was all instinct and passion ; Lord Stanley 
was all method and calculation. Lord Dci*by amused 
himself in tlie intcrvsils of political work by translat- 
ing classic epics and odes ; Lord Stanley beguiled 
an interval of leisure by the reading of Blue-books. 
Lord Derby’s eloquence when at its w-^orst became 
fiery nonsense ; Lord Stanley’s sank occasionally to 
be nothing better than platitude. The extreme of 
tJie one was rhapsody, and of the other commonplace. 
Lord Derby -u’as too hot and impulsive to be always 
a sound statesman; Lord Stanley -was too coldly 
methodical to be the statesman of a crisis. Both men 
were to a certain sense superficial and deceptive. 
Lord Derby’s eloquence had no great depth in it ; 
and Lord Shmley’s wisdom often proved somewhat 
thin. The career of Lord Stanley did not afterwards 
bear out the expectatidhs that W'ere originally formed 
of him. He proved to be methodical, sensible, con- 
scientious, slow. He belonged perhaps to that class 
of men about whom Goethe said, that if they could 
only once commit some extravagance we should have 
greater hopes of their future wisdom. He did not 
commit any extravagance ; he remained careful, pru- 
dent, and slow. But at the time when he accepted 
the Indian Sccrctarysliip it was still hoped that he 
would, to use a homely expression, warm to his work 
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and on both sides of the political ccmtest people 
looked to him as a new and a great figure in Con- 
servative politics. He was not on orator; he had 
nothing whatever of the orator in language or in tem- 
perament. His manner was inefiective ; his delivery 
was decidedly bad. But his words carried weight 
with them, and even his commonplaces were received 
by some of his party as the utterances of on oracle. 
There were men among the Conservatives of the back 
benches who secretly hoped that in this wise yoimg 
man was the upcoming statesman who was to deliver 
the party from the thraldom of eccentric genius, and 
of an eloquence which, however brilliantly it fought 
thoir battles, seemed to them hardly a respectable 
sort of gift to he employed in the service of gentle- 
manlike Tory principles. 

Lord Stanley had boon in office before. During 
his father’s first administration he had acted os Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs. On the death of Sir 
William Molcsworth, Lord Palmerston had offered 
the Colonial Secretaryship to Lord Stanley ; but the 
latter, although his Toryism was of the most mode- 
rate and liberal kind, did not see his way to take a 
scat in a Liberal administration. His appearance 
therefore as a Cabinet Minister in the Government 
formed by his father was an event looked to with 
great interest all over the country. The Liberals 
were not without a hope that he might some day find 
himp«df driven by his conscientiousness and his dear 
unprejudiced intelligence into the ranks of avowed 
Liberalism. It was confidently predicted of him in a 
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Liberal review two or three years after this time, that 
he would one day be found a prominent member of a 
Liberal Cabinet tmder the premiership of Mr. Glad* 
stone. For the present, however, he is still the rising 
l^ht^ somewhat cold and colourless light indeed — 
of Conservatism. 

Arrayed against the Conservatives was a party 
disjointed indeed for the present, but capable at any 
moment, if they could only agree, of easily overturn- 
ing the Government of Lord Derby. The superiority 
of the Opposition in debating power was simply over- 
whelming. In the House of Commons Mr. Disraeli 
was the only first-class debater, with the exception 
perhaps of the new^ Solicitor-General, Sir Htigh 
Cairns ; and Sir Hugh Csiinis, being new to office, 
was not cx])ected as yet to carry very heavy 
metal in great debate. The best of their colleagues 
could only be called a respectable second class. 
Against them were Lord Palmerston, Lord Jolm 
Russell, Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Bright, every one 
of whom was a first-class debater; some of them 
great parliamentary orators ; some, too, with the in- 
fluence that comes from the fact of their having led 
ministries and conducted wars. In no political as- 
sembly in the world does experience of office and 
authority tell for more than in the House of Com- 
mons. To have held office confers a certain dignity 
even on mediocrity. The man who has held office, 
and who sits on the front bench opposite the minis- 
tiy, has a sort of prescriptive right to be heard when- 
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ever he etonds np to address the House, in preference 
to the most rising and brilliant talker who has never 
yet been a member of an administration. Mr. Dis- 
raeli had opposed to him not merely the eloquence of 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, but the authority of 
Lord John Russell and Lord Palmerston. It re- 
quired much dexterity to make a decent show of 
canying on a Govemment under such conditions. 
Mr. Disraeli well kneAV that his party held office only 
on sufferance from their opponents. If they at- 
tempted nothing, they were certain to be censured 
for inactivity ; if they attempted anything, there was 
the chance of their cxjiosing themselves to the com- 
bined attack of all the fractious of the Liberal party. 
Luckily for them it was not edsy to bring about such 
a combination just yet ; but whenever it came, there 
was foreshown the end of tlie Ministry. 

Lord Derby’s Govemment quietly dropped the 
unlucky Conspiracy Bill. England and France were 
alike glad to be out of the difficulty. There was a short 
interchange of correspondence, in which the French 
Government explained that they really had meant 
nothing in particular, and it was then announced to 
both Houses of Parliament that the misunderstanding 
was at an end, and that friendship had set in again. 
We have seen already how the India Bill was carried. 
Lord Derby’s tenure of office was made remarkable 
by the success of one measure which must have given 
much personal satisfaction to Mr. Disraeli. The son 
of a Jewish father, the descendant of on ancient 
Jewish race, hims filf received as a child into 
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Jewish community, Mr. Disraeli had since his earliest 
years of intelligence been a Christian. ‘ I am, as I 
have ever been,’ he said himself when giving evidence 
once in a court of law, ‘ a Christian.’ But he had 
^eter renounced his sympathies with the race to 
whfch he belonged, and the faith in which his fathers 
worshipped, lie had always stood up for the Jews. 
He had glorified the genius and the influence of the 
Jews in many pages of romantic, high-flown, and 
sometimes very turgid eloquence. lie had in some 
of his novels seemingly set about to persuade his 
readers that all of good and great the modern world 
had seen was due to the unceasing intellectual activity 
of the Jew. lie had vindicated with as sweeping 
a liberality the virtues of the Jewish race. In one 
really fine and striking sentence he declares that ‘ a 
Jew is never seen upon the scaffold unless it be at an 
auto-da-f('. ‘ Forty ye.ars ago,’ he says in his ‘Lord 
George Bcntinck,’ — ‘ not a longer period than the 
children of Israel were wandering in the desert — ^the 
two most dishonoured races in Europe were the Attic 
and the Hebrew, and they were the two jraces that 
had done most for mankind.’ 

Mr. Disraeli had the good fortune to see the civil 
emancipation of the Jews accomplished during the 
time of his leadership of the House of Commons. It 
was a coincidence merely. lie had always assisted 
the movement towards that end ; unlike some other 
men who carried on their faces the evidence of their 
Hebrew extraction, and who yet mdde themselves 
conspicuous for their opposition to it. But the buc< 
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ccss did not come £:om any inspiration of his ; and 
most of his colleagues in power resisted it as long as 
they could. His former chief, Lord George Bentinck, 
it will be remembered, had resigned his leadership of 
the party in the House of Commons, because of the 
complaints made when he spoke and voted for the 
removal of Jewish disabilities. It was in July, 1858, 
that the long political and sectarian struggle came to 
an end. Baron Lionel Nathan de Itothschild, who 
has but lately died, was allowed to take his seat in 
the House of Commons on the 2Gth of that month, as 
one of the representatives of the C'ity of London, and 
the controversy about Jewisli disabilities was over 
at last. It is not uninteresting, before we trace the 
history of this struggle to its close, to observe how 
completely the conditions under which it was once 
carried on had changed in recent years. Of late the 
opposition to the claims of the Jews came almost 
exclusively from the Tories, and especially from the 
Tories in the House of Lords, from the high church- 
men and from the bishops. A century before that 
time the bishops were for the most part very willing 
that justice should be done to the »Tews ; and states- 
men and professional politicians, looking at the ques- 
tion perhaps rather from the view of obvious necessity 
and expediency, were well-inclined to favour the 
claim mode for rather tlian by their Jewish fellow- 
subjects. But at that time the popular voice cried 
out furiously against the Jews. The old traditions 
of calumny mid hatred still hod full influence, and 
the English people, os a whole, were determined that 
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they would not admit the Jews to the rights of 
citizenship. They would borrow from them, buy 
from them, accept any manner of service from them, 
but they would not allow of their being represented 
IParliament. As time went on all this feeling 
changed. The public in general became either abso- 
lutely indifferent to the question of Jewish citizenship 
or decidedly in favour of it. Xo statesman had the 
slightest excuse for professing to believe that an out- 
ciy would be raised by the people if ho attempted 
to procure the representation of Jews by Jews in 
Parliament. We have seen how by steps the Jews 
made their WJiy into municipal office and into the 
magistracy. At the same time persistent efforts 
were being made to obtain for them the right to be 
elected to the House of Commons. On April 6, 1830, 
Mr. llobert Grant, then a coUcagne of one of the 
Gurney family in the representation of Norwich, 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the civil 
disabilities affecting Ikitish-born subjects professing 
the Jewish religion. The claim which Mr. Grant 
made for the Jews was simply that they should be 
allowed to enjoy all those rights which we may coll 
frindamental to the condition of the British subject, 
without having to profess the religion of the State. 
At that time the Jews were unable to take the oath 
<ff allegiance, passed in Elizabeth’s reign, although it 
hod nothing in its substance or language opposed to 
their claims, inasmuch os it was sworn on the Evan- 
gdists. Nor could they take the oath of abjuration, 
intended to guard against the return of the Stuarts, 
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because that oath contained the words ' on the true 
faith of a Christian.’ Before the repeal of the Test 
and Corporations Act in 1828, the Sacrament had to 
be taken as a condition of holding any corporate 
office, and hod to be taken before admission. In the 
case of offices held under the Crown it might be taken 
after admission. Jews, however, did obtoin admis- 
sion to eorporate offices, not expressly as Jews, but 
as all Dissenters obtained it ; that is to say by break- 
ing the law, and having an annual indemnity bill 
passed to relieve them from the penal consequences. 
The Test and Corporations Act put an end to this 
anomaly as regarded the Dissenters, but it uncon- 
sciously imposed a new disability on the Jew. The 
new declaration, substituted for the old oath, contained 
the words ‘ on the true faith of a Christian.’ ‘ The 
operation of the law was fatal,’ says Sir Erskine Hay, 
‘ to nearly all the rights of a citizen. A Jew could 
not hold any office, civil, military, or corporate. He 
could not follow the profession of the law^ as barrister 
or attorney, or attorney’s clerk ; he could not be 
a schoolmaster or an usher at a school. He could 
not sit as a member of either House of Pai’liament, 
nor even exercise the electoral franchise, if called 
upon to take the elector’s oath.’ Thus, although no 
special Act was passed for the exclusion of the Jew 
from the rights of citizenship, he was efTcctually shut 
up in a sort of political and social Ghetto. 

The debate on Mr. Grant’s motion was made me- 
morable by the fact that Macaulay delivered then his 
maiden speech. He rose at the some time with Sir 
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James Mackintosh, and according to the graceful 
usage of the House of Commons, the new member 
was called on to speak. We need not go over the 
ar^^oments used in the debate. Public opinion has 
^licittlcd the qiiestion so long and so completely that 
they have little interest for a time like ours. One 
curious argument is however worth a passing notice. 
One speaker. Sir John Wrottesley, declared that 
when it was notorious that scats were to be liad in 
that House to any extent for money, he could not 
consent to allow anyone to become a member who 
was not also a Christian. Bribery and corruption 
were so general and so bad that they could not with 
safety to the State be left to be the privilege of any 
but Christians. ‘ If I be drunk,’ says Master Slender, 
‘ I’ll be drunk with those that have the fear of God 
and not ‘uith drunken knaves.’ The proposal for the 
admission of Jews to Parliament was supported by 
Lord John llussell, O’Connell, Brougham and Mackin- 
tosh. Its first reading — ^for it was opposed even on the 
first reading — was earried by a majority of eighteen ; 
but on the motion fot the second reading the bill was 
thrown out by a majority of sixty-three, the votes for 
it being 1C5 ond^ those against it 228. In 1833 Mr. 
Grant introduced his bill again, and this time was 
fortunate enough to pass it through the Commons. 
The Lords rejected it by a majority of fifty. The 
foUowing year told a similar story. The Commons 
accepted; the Lords rejected. Meantime the Jews 
were being gradually relieved from other restrictions. 
A clause in Lord Denman’s Act for amending the 
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laws of evidence allowed all persons to be sworn in 
courts of law in the form which they hdd most bind- 
ing on their conscience. Lord Lyndhurst succeeded 
in passing a bill for the admission of Jews to corpo- 
rate offices. Jews had, as we have already seen, been 
admitted to the shrievalty and the magistracy in the 
beginning of Queen Victoria’s reign. In 1848 the 
struggle for tlieir admission to Parliament was re- 
newed, but the Lords still held out and would not 
pass a biU. Meanwhile influential Jews began to 
offer themselves as candidates for seats in Parliament. 
Mr. Salomons contested Shorcham and Maidstone 
successively and imsuccessfuUy. In 1847 Baron 
Lionel Rothschild was elected one of the members for 
the City of London. He resigned his scat when the 
House of Lords threw out the Jews’ bill, and stood 
again and was again elected. It was not, however, 
imtil 1860 that the struggle was actually transferred 
to the floor of the House of Commons. In that year 
Baron Rothschild presented himself at the table of 
the House as O’Connell had done, and offered to take 
the oaths in order that he might be admitted to take 
his seat. For four sessions he had sat as a stronger 
in the House of which he had been duly elected a 
member by the votes of one of the most important 
English constituencies. Now he came boldly up to 
the table and demanded to be sworn. He was sworn 
on the Old Testament. He took the Oaths of Alle- 
giance and Supremacy ; but when the Oath of Abju- 
ration came he omitted from it the words ‘ on the 
true faith of a Christian.’ He was directed to with- 
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draw, and it was decided that he could neither sit nor 
vote unless he would consent to take the oath of ab- 
juration in the fashion prescribed by the law. In 
otjjjier words, he could only sit in the House of Com- 
on condition of his peijuring himself. Had he 
sworn ‘ on the true faith of a Christian,’ the House 
of Commons, well knowing that he had sworn to 
a falsehood, would have admitted him as one of its 
members. 

Baron Rothschild quietly fell back to his old posi- 
tion. He sat in one of the seats under the gallery, 
a place to which strangers are admitted, but where 
also members oceasionally sit. He did not cqntest 
the matter any further. Mr. David Salomons was 
inclined for a rougher and a bolder course. He was 
elected for Greenwich in 1851, and he presented him- 
self as Baron Rothschild had done. The same thing 
foUowed ; he refused to say the words, ‘ on the true 
faith of a Christian,’ and he was direeted to with- 
draw. He did withdraw. He sat below the bar. A 
few evenings after a question was put to the Govern- 
ment by a member friendly to the admission of Jews, 
Sir Benjamin Hall, afterwards Lord Llanovcr: ‘If 
Mr. Salomons should talce liis seat, would the Go- 
vernment sue him for the penalties provided by the 
Act of Parliament in order that the question of right 
might be tried by a court of law ? ’ Lord John Rus- 
sell replied on the part of the Government that they 
did not intend to take any proceedings ; in fact, im- 
plied that they considered it no affair of theirs. Then 
Sir Benjamin Hall announced that Mr. Salomons felt 
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he had no alternative but to take his scat and let the 
question of right be tested in that way. Forthwith, 
to the amazement and horror of steady old constitu- 
tional members, Mr. Salomons, who had been sitting 
bdow the bar, calmly got up, walked into the sacred 
precincts of tlie House, and took his seat among the 
members. A tumultuous scene followed. Half 
the House shouted indignantly to Mr. Salomons to 
‘ withdraw, withdraw ; ’ the other half called out cn- 
ponragingly to him to keep his place. The perplexity 
was indescribable. Wliat is to be done with a quiet 
and respectable gentleman who insists that he is a 
member of Parliament, comes and takes his seat in 
the House, and will not withdraw ? To be sure if he 
were an absolute intruder he could be easily removed 
by the Sergeant-at-Arms and his assistants. But in 
such a case, unless indeed the intruder were a limatic, 
he would hardly thmk of keeping his place when he 
had been bidden by authority to take himself off. 
Mr. Salomons, however, had undoubtedly been elected 
member for Greenwich by a considerable majority. 
His constituents believed him to be their lawful re- 
presentative, and in fact had obtained from him a 
promise that if elected he would actually take his 
scat. Even then, perhaps, something might have been 
done ii the House in general had been opposed 
to the claim of Mr. Salomons and of Green-wich. 
When Lord Cochrane escaped from prison and pre- 
sented himself in the House from wliich he had been 
expelled, ho, too, was ordered to withdraw. He, 
too, refused to do so. The Speaker directed that he 
VOL. III. H 
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should bo removed by force. Cochrane had a giant’s 
strength, and on this occasion he used it like a giant. 
He struggled hard against the efforts of many officials 
to remove him, and some of the woodwork of the 
' ^ipnehes was actually tom from its place before the 
gallant seaman could be got out of the House. But 
in the case of Lord Cochrane the general feeling of 
the House was with the authorities and against the 
expelled mcnihcr, who however happened to be in the 
right while the House was iu the wrong. The case 
of Mr. Salomons was very different. Many members 
were of opinion, and eminent lawyers weje among 
them, that in tlic strictest and most technical view of 
the law, he was entitled to take his scat. Many more 
were convinced that the principle which excluded him 
was stupid and barbarous, and that the course he was 
at present taking was necessary for the purpose of 
obtaining its immediate repeal. 

Therefore any idea of expelling Mr. Salomons was 
out of the question. The only thing that could be done 
was to set to work and debate the mutter. Lord 
John Russell moved a resolution to the effect that 
Mr. Salomons be ordered to withdraw. Lord John 
RusscU, it need hardly be said, was entirely in favour 
of the admission of dews, but thought Mr. Salomons’ 
course irregular. Mr. Bernal Osborne moved an 
amendment declaring Mr. Salomons entitled to take 
his seat. A series of incgular discussions, varied and 
enlivened by motions for adjournment, took place ; 
ond Mr. Salomons not only voted in some of the 
divisions, but actually made a speech. He spoke 
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caknly and wdl, and was listened to witii gfy j tr 
attention. He explained that in the course he had 
taken he woe acting in no spirit of contumacy or pre- 
sumption, and with no disregard for the dignity of 
the House, but that he had been lawfully elected, and 
that he felt bound to take his scat for the purpose of 
asserting his own rights and those of his constituents, 
lie intimated also that he would withdraw if just 
sufficient force were used to make him feel that he 
was acting under coercion. The motion that he be 
ordered to withdraw was carried, 'fhe Speaker re- 
quested Mr. Salomons to withdraw. Mr. Salomons 
held his place. The Speaker directed the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to remove Mr. Salomons. The Sergeant-at- 
Arms approached Mr. Salomons and touched him on 
the shoulder, and Mr. Salomons then quietly with- 
drew. The farce was over. It was evident to every- 
one that Mr. Salomons had virtually gained his object, 
and that something must soon be done to get the 
House of Commons and the country out of the 
difficulty. It is curious that even in ordering him 
to withdraw, the Speaker colled Mr. Salomons ‘ the 
honourable member.’ 

Mr. Salomons did well to press 1^ rights in that 
practical way upon the notice of the House. It is 
one of the blots uponour parliamentary system that 
a great question, like that of the removal of Jewish 
disabilities, is seldom settled upon its merits. Parlia- 
ment rarely bends to the mere claims of reason and 
justice. Some pressure has almost always to be put 
on it to induce it to see the right. Its tendency is 
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Always to act exactly as Mr. Solomons himsdf for- 
mally did in this case ; to yield only when sufficient 
pressure hhs been put on it to signify coercion. Ca- 
tholic Emancipation was carried by such a pressure, 
'fbe'promoters of the Sunday Trading Bill yield to a 
riot in Hyde Park. A Tory Government turn Re- 
formers in obedience to a crowd who pull down the 
roiling of the same enclosure. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer modifies his budget in deference to a de- 
monstration of match-selling boys and girls. In all 
these instances it was right to make the concession ; 
but the concession was not made because it was right. 
The Irish Home Rulers, or some of them at least, are 
convinced that they will carry Home Rule in the end 
by the mere force of a pressure brought to bear on 
Parliament ; and their expectation is justified by all 
previous experience. They have been told often 
enough that they must not expect to carry it by 
argument. K Parliamentary ifistitutions do really 
come to be discredited in this country, as many people 
love to predict, one especial reason will be this very 
experience on the part of the public, that Parliament 
has invariably conceded to pressure the reforms which 
it persistently denied to justice. A reform is first 
refused without reason, to be at last conceded without 
grace. 

Mr. Salomons acted wisely therefore for the cause 
he had at heart when he tlirust hiTUR elf upon the 
House of Commons. The course taken by Baron 
Rothschild was more dignified no doubt ; but it did not 
make much impression. The victory seeniA to us to 
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have been pracdcally won when Mr. Salomons sat 
down after having addressed the House of Commons 
from his place among the members. But' it was not 
technically won just then, nor for some time after. 
Two actions were brought against Mr. Salomons, not 
by the Government, to recover penalties for his having 
unlawfully taken his scat. One of the actions was 
withdrawn, the object of both alike bang to get a 
settlement of the legal question, for which one trial 
would be as good as twenty. The action came on for 
trial in the Court of Exchequer, on December 9, 1851, 
before Mr. Baron Martin and a special jury. Boron 
Martin suggested that, as the question at issue was 
one of great importance, a special case should be pre- 
pared for the decision of the full court. This was 
done, and the case came before the Court in January 
1852. The issue really narrowed itself to this : 
were the Avords ‘ on the true faith of a Christian ’ 
merely a form of affirmation, or were they purposely 
inserted in order to obttun a profession of Christian 
faith? Did not the framers of the measure merely put 
in such words as at the moment seemed to them most 
proper to secure a true declaration from the majority 
of those to be sworn, and witli the understanding that 
in exceptional cases other forms of asseveration might 
be employed as more suited to other forms of fiiith? 
Or were the words put in for the express purpose of 
making it certain that none but Christians should 
take the oath? We know as a matter of fixet that the 
words were not put in with any such intention. No 
one was about the Jews when the assevera- 
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tion was thus constructed. Still the Court of Ex» 
chequer decided by three voices to one that the words 
must be held in law to constitute a specially Christian 
o^lr, ^tbich could be taken by no one but a Christian, 
and'without taking which no one could be a Member 
of Parliament; of that Parliament which had had 
Bolingbrokc for a leader, and Gibbon for a distin* 
guished member. 

The legal question then being settled, there were 
renewed efforts made to get rid of the disabilities by 
an Act of Parliament. The House of Commons con- 
tinued to pass Bills to enable Jews to sit in Parlia- 
ment, and the House of Lords continued to throw 
them out. Lord John Bussell, who had taken charge 
of the measure, introduced his Bill early in 1858. 
The Bill was. somewhat peculiar in its construction. 
On a former occasion the House of Lords found an- 
other excuse for not passing a measure for the same 
purpose, in the fact that it mixed up a modification 
of the Oath of Supremacy with the question of the 
relief of the Jews. In the present measure the two 
questions were kept separate. The Bill proposed to 
reconstruct the oath altogether. Some obsolete words 
about the Pretender and the Stuart Family were to be 
taken out. The asseverations relating to succession, 
supremacy, and allegiance were to be condensed into 
one oath, to which were added the words ‘ on the true 
fiiith of a Christian.’ Thus far the measure merely 
reconstructed the form of oath so as to bring it into 
accord with the existing conditions of things. But 
then there came a separate clause in the Bill, provid- 
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ing that where the oath had to be administered to a 
Jew the words ‘on the true faith of a Christian’ 
might be left out. This was a very sensible and 
simple way of settling the matter. It provided a 
rational form of oath for all sects alike ; it got rid of 
obsolete anomalies, and it likewise relieved the Jews 
from the injustice which had been unintentionally 
imposed on them. Unfortunately the very xjonve- 
nicncc of the form in which the Bill was drawn only 
put, ns it will be seen, a new facility into the hands 
of the Anti-reformers in the House of Lords for again 
endeavouring to g(‘t rid of it. Lord John Russell 
had no difficulty with the House of Commons. He 
had brought up his Bill in good time, in order that it 
might reach the House of Lords as quickly as pos- 
sible; and it passed a second reading in the Com- 
mons without any debate. When it came up to the 
House of Lords, the majority simply struck out the 
particular clause relating to the Jews. This made 
the Bin of no account whatever for the purpose it spe- 
cially had in view. The Commons, on the motion of 
Lord John Russdl, refused to assent to the alteration 
made by the Lords, and appointed a committee to 
draw up a statement of their reasons for refusing to 
agree to it. On the motion of Mr. Duncombe, it was 
actually agreed that Baron Rothschild should be a 
member of the committee, although a legal decision 
had declared him not to be a member of the House. 
During the debates to which all this led. Lord Lucan 
made a suggestion of compromise in the House of 
Lords which proved successful. He reconnnended 
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the Insertion of a clause in the Bill allowing either 
House to modify the form of oath accorcthig to its 
pleasure. ' Lord John Russell objected to this way c£ 
dealing with a great question, but did not feel war* 
ranted in refusing the proposed compromise. A Bill 
was drawn up with the clause suggested, and it was 
rattled, if we may use such an expression, through 
both Houses. It passed with the Oaths Bill, which 
the Lords had mutilated, and which now stood as an 
independent measure. A Jew, therefore, might be a 
member of tlie House of Commons, if it chose to 
receive him, and might be shut out of the House of 
Lords if that House did not think fit to let him in. 
More than that, the House of Commons might change 
its mind at any moment, and by modifying the form 
of oath shut out the Jews again ; or shut out any 
new Jewish candidates. Of coxirse such a condition 
of things as that could not endure. An Act passed 
not long after which consolidated tlie Acts refendng 
to Oaths of Allegiance, Abjuration, and Supresujoy, 
and enabled Jews on all occasions whatever to omit 
the words ‘ on the true faith of a Christian.’ Thus 
the Jew was at last placed on a position of px^tilcal 
equality with his Christian fellow-stflbjects, ani an 
anomaly and a scandal was removed fixxm our legis* 
lation. 

About the same time as that which saw Baron 
Rothscluld admitted to take his seat in the House of 
Commons, the absurd property qualification for Mem- 
bers of Parliament was abolished. This ridiculous 
system originally professed to secure that no man 
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shoald be a monber of the House of Commons who 
did not olni a certain amount of landed property. 
The idea of defining a man’s fitness to sit in Parlia- 
ment according to his possession of landed property, 
was in itself preposterous ; but such as the law was 
it was evaded every day. It had not the slightest 
real force. Fictitious conve3’’ance.s were issued as a 
matter of course. Anyone who desired a seat in 
Parliament could etisily find some friend or patron 
who would convey to him by formal deed the ficti- 
tious ownership of landed property enough to satisfy 
the requirements of the lav,% This was done usually 
with as little pretence at cunccalmcnt as the borrow- 
ing of an umbrella. It was perfectly well known to 
everybody that a great many members of the House 
of Commons did not possess, and did not even pre- 
tend to possess, a single acre of land then* oAvn pro- 
perty. What made the thing morc absurd was that 
men who were rich enough to spend thousands of 
pounds in contesting boroughs and counties, had 
often to go through this form of having a fictitious 
conveyance made to them, because they did not 
happen to have invested any part of their wealth in 
land. Great city magnates, known for their wealth, 
and known in many cases for their high |)ersonal 
honour as well, had to submit to this foolfth cere- 
monial. The property qualification was a device of 
the reign of Ailne. The evasions of it became so 
many and so notorious that in Geor^ II.’s time an 
Act was passed making it necessary for every mem- 
ber to take on oath that he possessed the requisite 
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amoxmt of property. In the present reign a declora* 
tion was substituted for the oath, and it was provided 
that if b man had not landed property, it would be 
enough for him to prove that he had funded property 
to' the same amount — 600/. a year for counties and 
800/. for boroughs. The manufacture of fictitious 
qualifications went on ns fast as ever. There were 
many men in good position, earning largo incomes 
by a profession or otherndsc, who yet had not realised 
money enough to put them in possession of a pro- 
perty of 600/. or 300/. a year — ^it might take 10,000/. 
to secure an income of 300/. a year; 20,000/. to 
secure 600/. a year. Scores of members of Parliament 
were well known not to have any such means. To 
make the anomaly more absurd, it should be noted 
that there was no property qualification in Scotland, 
and the Scotch members wnre then, as now, remark- 
able for their respectability and intelligence. Mem- 
bers for the Universities, too, were elected without a 
property qualification. Mr. Locke King stated in 
the House of Commons that after every general elec- 
tion there were from fifty to sixty cases in which it 
was found that persons had declared themselves to 
be possessed of the requisite qualification who were 
notoriously not in possession of it. Many men, too, 
it was well known, were purposely qualified by 
wealthy patrons, in order that they might sit in Par- 
liament as mere nominees and political servants. 

As usual with Parliament, this anomaly was 
allowed to go on until a sudden scandal made its 
abolition necessary. One luckless person, who pro- 
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bably hod no position and few friends, was actually 
prosecuted for having made a false declaration as to 
his property qualification. He had been a little more 
indiscreet, or a little more open in his performance, 
than other people, and he was poimccd upon by 
‘ old father antic,’ the law. This practically settled 
the matter. Everyone knew that many other mem- 
bers of Parliament deserved in point of fact just as 
well as he the three months’ imprisonment to which 
he was sentenced. Mr. Locke King introduced a 
Bill to abolish the property qualification hitherto re- 
quired from the representatives of En ghsh and Irish 
constituencies, and it became law in a few days. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

When Lord Ellcnborough abruptly resigned the place 
of President of the Board of Control he was succeeded 
by Lord Stanley, who, as we have seen already, be- 
came Secretary of State for India, under the new 
system of government. Lord Stanley had been Se- 
cretaiy for the Colonic‘S, and in this office he was 
succeeded by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. For some 
time previously Sir Edward Lytton had been taking 
so marked a place in Parliamentary life as to make it 
evident that when his party came into power, he was 
sure to have a chance of distinguishing himself in 
office. Bulwer’s political career had up to this time 
been little better than a failure. He started in public 
life as a Radical and a friend of O’Connell ; he was 
indeed the means of introducing Mr. Disraeli to the 
leader of the Irish party. lie began his Parliamentary 
career before the Reform Bill. He was elected for 
St. Ives in 1831. After the passing of the Bill, he re- 
presented Lincoln for several years. At the general 
election of 1841 he lost his scat, and it was not until 
July 1852, that he was again retiumcd to Parliament. 
This time he came in as member for the County of 
Herts. In the interval many things had happened — ^to 
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quote the expression of Mr. Disraeli in 1874. Lytton 
had succeeded to wealth and to landed estates, and he 
had almost altogether changed his political opinions. 
From a poetic Kadical he hod become a poetic Con- 
servative. In the ‘ Parliamentary Companion ’ for the 
year 1855 we find him thus quaintly described — ^by 
his own hand it may be assumed : ‘ Concurs in the 
general policy of Lord Derby ; would readjust the 
Income-tax, and mitigate tlie duties on Molt, Tea, and 
Soap ; some years ago advocated the Ballot, but seeing 
its utter, ineificiency in France and America can no 
longer support that theory; will support education 
on a religious basis, and vote for a repeal of the 
Maynooth Grant.’ It will perhaps be assumed firom 
this confession of faith, that Lytton had not very 
dear views of any kind as to practical politics. It 
probably seemed a graceful and poetic thing, redolent 
of youth and Ernest Maltravers, to stand forth as on 
impassioned Badical in early years ; and it was qidte 
in keeping with the progress of Ernest Maltravers to 
tone down into a tlioughtful Conservative opposing 
the Maynooth Grant and mitigating the duty on 
Malt and Soap, as one advanced in years, wealth, 
and gravity. At all events, it was certain that what- 
ever Lytton attempted he would in the end carry to 
some considerable success. His first years in the 
House of Commons had come to nothing. When he 
lost his seat most people fancied that he had accepted 
defeat, and had turned his back on Parliamentary 
life for ever. But Lytton possessed a marvellously 
strong will, and had a faith in himself which almost 
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amounted to genitis. When he wrote a play which 
proved a distinct failure, some of the leading critics 
assured him that he had no dramatic turn at all. He 
^j^eved on the contrary that he had ; and he deter- 
*‘mined to write another play which should be of all 
things dramatic, and which should hold the stage, 
lie went to work and produced the ‘ Lady of Lyons ; ’ 
a play filled with turgid passages and preposterous 
situations, but which has nevertheless in so con- 
spicuous a degree the dramatic or theatric qualities 
that it has always held the stage, and has never ^been 
wholly cxtinguishcfl by any change of fashion or of 
fancy. In much the same way Sir Edward Lytton 
seems to have made up his mind that he would 
compel the world to confess him capable of playing 
the part of a politician. We have in a former chapter 
of this work alluded to the physical difficulties which 
stood in the way of his success as a Parliamentary 
speaker, and in spite of which he accomplished his 
success. He was deaf, and his articulation was so 
defective that those who heard him speak in public 
for the first time often found themselves unable to 
understand him. Such difficulties would assuredly 
have scared any ordinary man out of the Parlia- 
mentary arena for ever. But Lytton seems to have 
determined that he would make a figure m Parlia- 
ment. He set himself to public speaking as coolly as 
if he were a man, like Gladstone or Bright, whom 
nature had marked out for such a competition by her 
physical gifts. He became a decided, and even in a 
certain sense, a great success. He could not strike 
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into a debate actually going on ; his defects of hearing 
shut him off from such a performance ; and no man 
who is not a debater will ever hold a really high posi- 
tion m the House of Commons. But he could review 
a previous night’s arguments in a speech abounding 
in splendid phrases and brilliant illustrations. He 
could pass for on orator. 11c actually did pass for 
an orator. Mr. Disraeli seems to have admired his 
speaking with a genuine and certainly a disinterested 
admiration; for he described it as though it were 
exactly the kind of eloquence in which he would 
gladly have himself excelled if he could. In fiict, 
Lytton reached the same relative level in Parlia- 
mentary debate that he had reached in fiction and the 
drama. He contrived to appear as if he ought to 
rank among the best of the craftsmen. 

Sir Edward Lytton, as Secretary for the Colonies, 
seemed resolved to prove by active and original work 
that he could be a practical colonial statesman as 
well as a novelist, a playwright, and a Parliamentary 
orator. He foimded the Colony of British Columbia, 
which at first was to comprise all such territories 
within the Queen’s dominions ‘ as are bounded to the 
South by the frontier of the United States of America, 
to the East by the main chain of the liocky Moun- 
tains, to the North by Simpson’s Kiver and the 
Finlay branch of the Peace River, and to the West by 
the Pacific Ocean.’ It was originally intended that 
the colony should not include "V^ancouver’s Island, 
but her Majesty was allowed, on receiving an address 
from the two Houses of the Legislature of Yea- 
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coKiver’s tsjtmd, to ftnnex that island to frituh Co* 
lim^ina. Vancouver’s Island was in fact incorporated 
'mth British Columbia in 1866, and British Columbia 
yrafi united with the Dominion of Canada in 1871. 

Something, however, more strictly akin to Sir 
Edward Dytton’s personal tastes was found in the 
mission to which he invited Mr. Grladstone. There had 
long been dissatisfaction and even disturbance in the 
Ionian Islands. These seven islands were constituted 
a sort of republic or commonwealth by the Treaty of 
Vienna. But th^ were consigned to the protectorate 
of Great Britain, which had the right of maintaining 
garrisons in them. Great Britain used to appoint a 
Lord High Commissioner, who was generally a mili| 
tary man, and whose olBce combined the duties of 
Commander-in-Chief with those of Civil Governor. 
The little republic had a Senate of six members and 
a Le^lative Assembly of forty members. ^ It acems 
almost a waste of words to say that the islanders 
were not content with British government. For good 
or ill, the Hellenes wherever they are found arc sure 
to be filled with an impassioned longing for Hellenic 
independence. The people of the Ionian Islands were 
eager to be allowed to enter into one system with 
the kingdom of Greece. It was idle to try to amuse 
them by telling them they constituted 'an indepen* 
dent republic, and were actually governing them- 
selves. A duller people than the Greeks of the 
islands could not be deluded into the idea that they 
were a self-governing people, while they saw them- 
selves presided over by an English Lord High Com* 
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missianer who was also the Gomiilaiider*ift< Chief df a 
goodly British army garrisoned in their midst. Th^ 
saw that the. Lord High Commissioner had a way of 
dismissing the republican Parliament whenever he 
md they could not f^t on together. They knew 
^t if they ventured to resist his orders, English 
soldiers would make short work of their eflPort at sdf- 
assertion. They might, therefbre, well be excused if 
they laUed to see much of the independent republic 
in such a system. It is certain that they got a great 
deal of material benefit from the presence of tho.ener* 
getic rood-making British power. But they wanted 
to be above all things Greek. Their national prin- 
jipleB and aspirations, their personal vanities, thdr 
truly Greek restlessness and craving for novelty, all 
combined to make them impatient of that foreign 
protectorate which was really foreign government. 
The popular constitution which had been given to the 
Septinsular Republic some ton years before Sir E. B. 
Lytton’s time hod enabled HcUcnic agitation to make 
its voice and its claims more effectual. In England 
after the usual fashion a great many shallow poli- 
ticians were raising an oxitcry against the popular 
constitution, as if it were the cause of all the con- 
fusion. Because it enabled discontent to moke its 
voice heard 'they condemned it as the cause of the 
discontent. They would have been for silencing the 
alarm-bell immediately, and then telling themselves 
that all was safe. As Was but natural, local poli- 
ticians rose to popularity in the irionds in proportum 
as they were loud in their denunciation of foreign 
VOL. III. o 
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role, and in thdr demands for union witli fhe king- 
dom of Greece. Anybody might surely have foretold 
all this years before. It might have been taken for 
granted that so long as any sort of independent 
Greek kingdom held its head above the waters the 
Greek populations everywhere would sympathise 
with its efforts, and long to join their destiny with 
it. Many English public men, however, were merely 
angry Avith these pestilential Greeks who did not 
know what was good for them. A great English 
journal complained with a simple egotism that was 
positively touching, ‘that in spite of all argument the 
National Assembly, the municipalities, and the press 
of the Ionian Islands had now concentrated their pre- 
tensions on the project of a union with the kingdom 
of Gi'cece. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton had not been 
long enough in office to have become soaked in the 
ideas of routine. He did not regard the unanimous 
opinions of the insular legislature, municipalities, and 
press as evidence merely of the unutterable stupidity 
or the incurable ingratitude and wickedness of the 
Ionian populations, lie thought the causes of the 
complaints and the dissatisfaction were well worth 
looking into, and he resolved on sending a statesman 
of distinction out to the ishmds to make the enquiry. 
Mr. Gladstone had been for some years out of 
office. He had been acting as an independent sup- 
porter of Lord Palmerston’s Government. It occurred 
to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton tliat Mr. Gladstone was 
the man best fitted to conduct the enquiry. He was 
well known to be a sympathiser with the struggles 
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and tihe hopes of the Gredcs generally ; and it seemed 
to the new Colonial Secretory that the mere fact of 
such a man having been appointed would make it clear 
to the islanders that the enquiry was about to be con- 
ducted in no hostile spirit. He offered therefore to 
Mr. Gladstone the office of Lord High Commissioner 
Extraordinary to the Ionian Islands, and Mr. Glad- 
stone accepted the offer and its duties. The appoint- 
ment created much surprise, some anger, and a good 
(leal of ridicule here at home. There seemed to cer- 
tain minds to be something novel, startling, and posi- 
tively unseemly in such a proceeding. Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton had alluded in his despatch to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Homeric scholarship, and this was, in the 
opinion of some politicians, an outrage upon all the 
principles and proprieties of routine. This, it was mut- 
tered, is what comes of literary men in office. A writer 
of novels is leader of the House of Commons, and ho 
has another writer of novels at his side os Colonial 
(Secretary, and between them they can think of nothing 
better than to send a man out to the Ionian Islands 
to listen to the trash of Greek demagogues, merely 
because he happens to be fond of reading Homer. 

Mr. Gladstone went out to the Ionian IsltUids, 
and arrived in Corfu in the November of 1858. He 
called together the Senate, and endeavoured to satisfy 
them as to the real nature of his mission. He ex- 
plained that he had not come there to discuss the 
propriety of maintaining the English protectorate, 
but only to enquire into the manner in which the just 
claims of the Ionian Islands might be secured by 
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means of that protectorate. • Mr. Gladstone’s visit, 
however, wfes not a successful enterprise for those 
who desired that the protectorate should be per- 
petual^ and that the lonians should be brought to 
accept it as inevitable. The population of the islands 
persisted in regarding him, not as the commis- 
sioner of a Conservati\e English Government, but 
as ‘ Gladstone the Philhcllenc.’ lie was received 
’ wherever lie went -with. the honoui’s due to a liberator. 
Ilis ])ath eveiywhere wuis made to seem like a trium- 
phal progress. In vain he repeated his assurances 
tliat he came to reconcile the islands to the protccto- 
‘rate, and not to deliver them from it. The popular 
instinct insisted on regarding him as at least the pre- 
cursor of their union to the kingdom of Greece. The 
National Assembly passed a formal resolution declar- 
ing for union with Greece. All that Mr. Gladstone’s 
persuasions could do was to induce them to a]>point 
a committee, and draw up a memorial to be presented 
in proper form to the protecting powers, lly this 
time the news of Mr. Gladstone’s reception in the 
islands, and in Athens, to which also he paid a visit, 
had reached England, and the most extravagant ex- 
aggerations were put into circidation. Mr. Gladstone 
was attacked in an jibsurd manner. He was accused 
not merely of having encouraged the pretensions of 
the Ionian Islanders, but even talked of as if he, and 
he alone, had' been their inspiration. One might have 
imagined that there was something portentous and 
even unnatural in a population of Hellenic race feel- 
ing anxious to be united with a Greek kingdom in* 
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stead of being ruled by a British protectorate imposed 
by the arbitrary decree of a congress of foreign 
powers. National complacency could hardly push 
sensible men to greater foolishness than it did when 
it set half England wondering and raging over the 
irapertinenco of a Greek population who preferred 
union with a Greek kingdom to dependence upon an 
English protectorate. English writers and speakers 
ucut on habitually as if the conduct of the islanders 
uere on a par uith that of sonic gracele‘>s daughter 
u ho forsakes her father’s house for the companionship 
of strangers, or of some still more guilty uife who 
deserts her loving husband to associate herself -with 
some strolling musician. There can bo no doubt that 
in every material sense the pco])lo of the islands were 
niych better go\crned undir lingland’s iirotectorate 
tlian they could be for gcuer.itions, probably for 
centuries, lo come under .any Giec'k administration. 
They had admirable means of communication by land 
smd sea, splendid hai'bours, regular lines of steamerSf 
cxctllcut roads everywhere, uhilc the people of the 
kmgdom of Greece were hardly better off for all these 
advantages under Otho than they might have been 
under Codrus. M. Edmond About declared that the 
inliabitants of the Ionian Islands were richer, happi6r, 
and a hundred times better governed than the sub- 
jects of King Otho. M. About detested Greece and 
all about it ; but his testimony thus far is that of the 
most enthusiastic Phdhcllenc Indeed it seems a 
waste of words to say, that where Englishmen ruled 
they would take care to have good roods and efficient 
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lines of steamers. But M. About was mistakenu ili 
asBoming that the populations of the islands were 
happier under British rule than they would have been 
updbrjbat of a Greek kingdom. Such a remark only 
showed a want of the dramatic sympathy which un- 
derstands the feelings of others, and which we espe- 
dally look for in a writer of any sort of fiction. M. 
About would not have been so successful a rpmoncist 
if he had always acted on the assumption that people 
are male happy by the matcrid conditions which, in 
the opinion of other people, ought to confer happi- 
ness. He would not, wc may- pr'^sume, admit that 
the people of Alsace and Lorraine are happier under 
the Germans than they were under the French, even 
though it ■were to be pro\ed beyond dispute that 
the Germans made better roads and managed more 
satis£u3torily the lines of railway. 

The populations of the islands persevered in the 
bdief that they understood bolter what made them 
happy than M. About could do. The \isit of Mr. 
Gladstone, -nhatever purpose it may have been in- 
tended to fulfil, hud the cfiect of making them agitate 
more strenuously than ever for annexation to the 
kingdom of Greece. Their ■\^ish, however, was not 
to be granted yet. A new Lord High Commissioner 
was sent out after 3\Ir. Gladstone’s return, doubtless 
•vyith instructions to satisfy what was supposed to be 
public opinion at home by a little additional strin- 
gency in maintaining the connexion between Great 
Britain and the protected populations. Still, how- 
ever, the idea held ground that sooner or later Great 
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Bntoin \f ould give up the chovge of tlio ieloads. A 
few years after ou opportunity occurred for maVkig 
the cession. The< Greeks got rid quietly of their 
heavy German king Otho^ and on the advioe duefly 
of England they elected as sovereign a brother of the 
l^rincess of Woles. The Greeks themselves were not 
very eager for any other experiment in the matter of 
royalty. , They seemed as if they thought they had 
had enough of it. But the Great Powers, apd> more 
especially England, pressed upon them that they 
could never be really respectable if they went without 
a king ; and they submitted to the dictates of conven- 
tionality. They first asked for Prince Alfred of Eng- 
land, now Duke of Edinburgh ; but the arrangements 
of European diplomacy did not allow of a prince of 
any of the great reigning houses being set over Greece. 
In any case, nothiug con be less likely than that on 
English ftince would have accepted such a responsi- 
bihty. The French Government made some signifi- 
cant remark, to the effect that if it were possible for 
any of the Great Powers to allow one of their princes 
to accept the Greek crown, France had a prince dis- 
engaged, who she thought might have atT least as 
good a claim as another. This was xindersiood to 
be Prince Napoleon, son of Jerome, King of West- 
phalia, a prince of whom a good deal was heard 
alter, as a good deal had been heard before, in the 
politics of Europe. The suggestion then about the 
prince of the House of Denmark was mode either by 
or to the Greeks, and it was accepted. The second 
son of the TCing of Denmark was mode Fing of 
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Greece; and Lord J<^ Ruasdl, on bdialf of the 
English Government, then handed over to the king- 
dom of Greece the islands of Tvhich Great Britain had 
bad iKirlong to bear the unwilling chaige, and the 
retention of which, according to some uneasy poli- 
ticians, was absolutely necessary alike to the national 
safety and tlie imperial glory of England. This is 
anticipating by a few years the movement of time ; 
but the effects of Mr. Gladstone’s visit so distinctly 
foreshadowed the inevitable res nil that it is not worth 
while dividing into two ports this little chapter of 
our history. Mr. Gladstone’s visit, the mistaken inter- 
pretation put iipon it by tlie islanders, and the recep- 
tion which chiefly on account of that mistake he had 
among them, must have made it clear to every ii^td- 
ligent person in England that this country could not 
long continue to force her protectorate upon a reluc- 
tant population over whom it could not even claim 
the right of conquest. It* ought to have been plain 
to all the world that England could not long consent, 
with any regard for her own professions and princi- 
ples, to play the part of Europe’s gaoler or man in 
possession. The cession of the Ionian Islands mewked, 
however, the fardicst point of progress attained for 
many years in that liberal principle of foreign pohey 
which recognises fairness and justice us motives of 
action more imperative than national vanity, or the 
imperial pride of extended possession. England had to 
suffer for some time under the influence of a reaction 
which the cession of the islands, all just and prudent 
though it was, unquestionably helped to bring about. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE TORT DIOGENES BOLLING BIS TUB. 

There was once, we read, a mighty preparation for 
war going on in Athens. Everybody was busy in 
arrangement of some kind to meet the needs of 
coming battle. Diogenes had nothing in particular to 
do, but was unwilling to appear absolutely idle w'hcn 
all else were so busy. lie set to Avork, therefore, 
with immense clatter and energy to roll his tub up 
and doAvn the streets of Athens. The Conservative 
Government, seeing Europe all in disturbance and 
liaving nothing very particular* to do, began to roll a 
tub of their own, and to show a preternatural and 
wholly unnecessary activity in doing so. 

The year 1859 was one of storm and stress on 
the European continent. The war-drum throbbed 
through the whole of it. The year began with the 
memorable declaration of the Emperor of the French 
to the Austrian Ambassador at the Tuileries that the 
relations between the two Empires were not such 
as ho could desire. This he said, according to the 
description ^ven of the event in a despatch from 
Lord Cowley, * with some severity of tone.’ In 
truth Count Cavour had had his way. He had pre- 
vailed upon Louis Napoleon, and the result was n 
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determination to expel the Austrians from Italy. It 
seems clear enough that the Emperor, alter a while, 
grew anxiously inclined to draw bock from the posi* 
ti^*1n> which he had placed hipself. Great pressure 
was brouglit to bear upon him by the English 
Government, and by other Governments as well, to 
induce him to refrain from disturbing the peace of 
Europe. He was probably quite sincere in the 
assurances he repeatedly gave that he was doing his 
best to i)revent a rupture with Austria; and he 
woxild possibly have given much to avoid the 
quarrel. The turn of his mind was such that ho 
scarcely over formed any resolution or entered into 
any agreement but the moment the step was taken 
he began to see reasons for wishing tliat he had fol- 
lowed a different course. In this instance it is 
evident that he started at the sound himself had 
made. It was not, however, any longer in Ills power 
to guide events. He was in the hands of a stronger 
will and a more dormg spirit than his own. In the 
career of Count Cavour our times have seen perhaps 
the most remarkable iUustration of that great Italian 
statesmanship which has always appeared at intervals 
in the history of Europe. There may be very dif- 
ferent opinions about the political morality of Cavour. 
Bather, indeed, may it be said that his strongest 
admirer is forced to invent a morality of his own, in 
order to justify all the political actions of a mim who 
knew no fear, hesitation, or scruple. Cavour had 
the head of a Macliiavelli, the daring of a Caesar 
Borgioy the political craft and audacity of a Bichdleu. 
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He was undoubtedly a patioot and a lover of his 
country ; but he was willing to serve his country by 
means from whiidi the conscience of modern Europe, 
even as it shows itself in tlie business of statesman-* 
hliip, is forced to shrink back. K ends were to justify 
means, then the histoiy of united Italy may be the 
justification of the life of Cavour ; but until ends are 
held to justify means one can only say that he did 
marvellous things ; that he broke up and -rccon- 
.stnictcd political systems ; that he made a nation ; 
that he realised the dreams of Dante, and some of the 
schemes of Alexander VI., and that he accomplished 
all tliis for the most part at the cost of other people, 
and not of Italians. Louis Napoleon was simjdy a 
wea)x>n in the hands of such a man. Cavour knew 
precisely what he wanted, and was prepared to go all 
lengths and to run all risks to have it. When once 
the Frcntii Emperor had entci-cd into a compact with 
him there was np escape fi’om it. 

Cavour did not look like im Italian ; at least a 
typical Italian. He looked more like an Englishman, 
lie reminded Englishmen oddly of Dickens’s Pick- 
wick, with his large forehead, liis general look of 
moony good-nature, and his spectacles. That com- 
monplace homely exterior concealed unsurpassed 
force of character, subtlety of scheming, and power of 
will. Cavour was determined that France should 
fight Austria. If Louis Napoleon had shown any de- 
cided inclination to draw back, Cavour would have 
flung Piedmont single-handed into the fight, and 
defied France, after what hod passed, to leave her to 
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her fate. Louis Napoleon dared not leave Piedmont 
to her fate.. Ho had gone too far mth Gavour for 
that. The war between France and Austria broke 
OAtjl, -It was over, one might say, in a moment. 
Austria had no generals ; the French army rushed to 
success ; and then Louis Napoleon stopped short as 
suddenly as he had begun. He had proclaimed that 
he went to war to set Italy free from the Alps to the 
sea ; hut he made peace on the basis of the liberation 
of Lombardy from Austrian rule, and he left Venetia 
for another day and for other arms. He drew back 
before the ^cry serious danger tliat threatened on 
the part of the German States, who showed ominous 
indications of a resolve to make the cau>c of Austria 
their own if France went too far. He held his hand 
from Venetia because of Prussia ; seven years later 
Prussia herself gave Venetia to Italy. 

The English Government had made futile attempts 
to prevent the outhrciik of war. Load Malmesbury 
had elaborated quires of heavy commonplace in the 
vain hope that the great conflicting forces then let 
loose could he brought back into quietude by the 
gentle charm of plenteous platitude. Meanwhile the 
Conservative Government could not exactly live on 
the mere reputation of having given good advice 
abroad to which no one would listen. They had to 
do something more at home. They began to roll a 
tub. While Europe was aflame with war-passion 
and panic, tlie Conservatives determined to try their 
hand at a Reform Bill. Mr. Disraeli, as leader of the 
House of Commons, knew that a Reform Bill was 
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one of lihe certainties of tbe future. It suited him 
well enough to praise the perfection of existing insti- 
tutions in his Parliamentary and platform speeches ; 
hut no one know better than he that the Kefonn 
Hill of 1832 had left some blanks that must be, one 
day or another, filled up by some Government. Lord 
John EusscU had made an attempt more than once 
and fiiiled. He had tried a Iteform Bill in 1852, and 
lost his chance because of the defeat of the Ministry 
on the Militia BiU ; he had tried another experiment 
in 1854, but the country u as too eager about war 
with Kussia to care for douichtic reform, and Lord 
John Bussell had to abandon the attempt, not 'with- 
out an emotion ■which he could not succeed in con- 
cealing. Mr. Disr.'veli knew veil eiiough that when- 
ever Lord .lohn Bussell happened to be in power 
again be would return to his first love in politics, 
a Beform Bill. He knew also that a refusal to have 
anything to do with reform would always expose 
the Tories in office to a coalition of aU the Liberal 
fractions against them. At jwesent he could toot 
pretend to think that his party was strong. The 
Oonserv’atives were in office, but they were not in 
power. At any moment, if the Liberals chose, a 
motion calling for reform, or censuring the Govern- 
ment because they were doing notlimg for reform, 
might be brought forward in the House of Commons 
and carried in the teeth of the Tory party. Mr. Disraeli 
had to choose between two dangers. He might risk all 
by refusing reform ; he might risk all by attempting 
reform. He thought on the whole the -wiser courro 
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would be to endeavour to take possession of the 
reform question for himself and Lis party. 

The reappearonce of Mr. Bright in politics stimu- 
tated'no doubt this resolve on the part of the Con- 
servative leader. We speak only of the one leader ; 
for it is not likely that tlic Prune Minister, Lord 
Derby, took any active interest in the matter. Lord 
Derby had outlived political ambition, or he had hod 
perhaps all the political success he cared for. There 
was not much to tempt him into a new reform cam- 
paign. Times had changed since his fiery energy 
went so far to stimulate tlie Whigs of that day into 
enthusiasm for the Bill of Lord Grey. Lord Derby 
had had nearly all in life that such a man could 
desire. He had station of the highest ; he had 
wealth and influence ; he had fame as a great parlia- 
mentary debater. Now that Brougham had ceased 
to take any leading part in debate he had no rival in 
the House of Lords. He had an easy buoyant tem- 
perament ; he was, os we have said already, some- 
thing of a scholar, and he loved the society of his 
Homer and his Horace, while he could enjoy out-door 
aimtscmonts as well as any Squire Western or Sir 
Hildebrand Osbaldistone of them all. He was a 
sincere man without any pretence, and, if he did not 
himsdf care about reform, he was not likely to put on 
any appearance of enthusiasm about it. Nor ^d he 
set -much store on continuing in office. He would 
be the same Lord Derby out of office os in. It is 
probable, therefore, that he would have allowed 
reform to go its way for hun, and never troubled ; 
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and if loss of office come of his indifference ho would 
have gone out of office with unabated cheerfulness. 
But this way of looking at things was by no means 
suitable to his energetic and ambitious lieutenant. 
Mr. Disradi had not nearly attained the height of his 
ambition, nor had he by any means exhausted his 
political energies. Mr. Disraeli, therefore, w’-as not a 
man to view with any satisfection the consequences 
hkely to come to the Conservative party from on 
open refusal to take up the cause of reform. lie 
had always, too, measured fiurly and accurately the 
popular influence and the parliamcntaiy strength of 
Mr. Bright. It is clear that, at a time when most 
of the Conservatives, and not a few of the Whigs, 
regarded Mr. Bright as only an eloquent and respect- 
able demagogue, Mr. Disraeli had made up his mind 
that the Manchester orator was a man of genius and 
foresight, who must be taken accoimt of as a genuine 
political power. Mr. Bright now returned to public 
life, lie had for a long time been withdrawn by ill- 
health from all share in political agitation, or politics 
of any kind. At one time it was indeed fully be- 
lieved that the House of Commons had seen the last 
of him. To many his return to Parliament and the 
platfonn seemed almost like a resurrection. Almost 
immediately on his returning to public life he flvmg 
himself into a new agitation for reform. He ad- 
dressed great meetings in the north of England and 
in Scotland, and he was induced to draAV up a Beform 
Bill of his own. His scheme was talked of at that 
time by some of his opponents os though it were a 
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project of which Jack Cade might have approved. 
It was practically a proposal to establish a franclase 
precisely like that which we have now, ballot and all, 
©ij|y' that it threw the expenses of the returning 
officer on the county or borough rate, and it intro- 
duced a somewlxat large measure of redistribution of 
seats. The opponents of reform were heard eveiy- 
wherc assuniig themselves and their friends that the 
country in general eared nothing about reform. Mr. 
Bright himself was accredited with having said that 
his own effort to arouse a reforming spirit even in 
the North was like flogging a dead horse. But 
Mr. Disraeli was far too slu'cwd to be satisfied with 
such consolations as his follow'crs would thus have 
admhiistcrcd. lie knew Avell enough tliat the upper 
and midiUe classes cared very little obout a neAV 
Reform Bill. They had had all the reform they 
wanted in 1832. But, so long as the BUI of 1832 
remained unsupplemented, it Avas evident that any 
political party could appeal to the support of the 
working-classes throughout the country in favour of 
any movement which ])romiscd to accomplish that 
object. In short, Mr. Disraeli kncAV that reform had 
to come some time, and he Avas resolved to make his 
own game if he could. 

This time, how'eA'cr, he Avas not successful. The 
difficulties in his AA’ay Avere too great. It would 
have been impossible for him to introduce such 
a Reform Bill <is Mr. Bright would be likely to 
accept. Ilis own party AA'ould not endure such a pro- 
position. lie could only go so fivr as to bring in 
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some Bill whidi might possibly seem to reformers to 
be doing something for reform, and at the same time 
might be •commended to Conservatives on the ground 
that it really did nothing for it. Mr. Disraeli’s 
Beform BiU was a curiosity. It oflEcred a variety 
of little innovations which nobody wanted or could 
have cared about, and it Icit out of sight altogether 
the one reform which alone gave an excuse for any 
legislation. We have explained more than once that 
Lord Grey’s Reform Bill admitted the middle class to 
legislation but left the working-class out. What was 
now wanted was a measure to let the working-class 
in. Nobody seriously pretended that any other 
object than this was sought by those who called out 
for reform. Yet Mr. Disraeli’s scheme made no more 
account of the working-class as a whole than if they 
already possessed the vote c\ery man of them. It 
proposed .to give a vote in boroughs to persons who 
had property to the amount of 10^. a year in the 
funds, Bonk stock or East India stock ; to persons 
who had 601. in a Savings’ Bonk ; to persons re- 
ceiving pensions in the naval, military, or civil ser- 
vice, amounting to 201. a-ycar ; to professional men, 
to graduates of universities, ministers of religion, and 
certain schoolmasters ; in fact, to a great number of 
persons who cither already had the franchise or could 
have it if they had any interest that way. The only 
proposition in the Bill not absolutely farcical and 
absurd was that which would have equalised the 
franchise in counties and in boroughs, making lOfc 
the limit in each alike. The English wording-classes 
von. ui. p 
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eried out for the franchise, and Mr. Distaeli proposed 
to wiBwer-the cry by pving the vote to graduates of 
universities, medical practitioners, and schoolmasters. 
' Yet wc may judge of the difficulties Mr. Disraeli 
had to deal with by the reception which even this 
poor little measure met with from some of his own 
colleagues. Mr. Walpole and Mr. Henley resigned 
office rather than have anything to do with it. Mr. 
Henley was a specimen of the class who might have 
been described as fine old English gentlemen. He 
was shrewd, blimt, honest, and narrow, given to 
broad jokes and to arguments flavoured with a sort 
of humour which remindcHl not \ cry faintly of the 
drollery of h'ielcUug’s time. Mr. Walpole was a man 
of gentle bearing, not by any mesms a robust politi- 
cian, nor liberally endowed with intellect or eloquence, 
but pure-minded and upright enough to satisfy the 
most exacting. Mr. Walpole wrote to Lofd Derby a 
letter which had a certain simple chgnity and pathos 
in it, to explain the reason for his resignation. He 
frankly said that the measure which the Cabinet were 
prepared to recommend w as one which they should 
all of them have stoutly opposed if cither Lord Pal- 
merston or Lord John Russell had ventured to bring 
it forward. This seemed to Mr. Walpole reason 
enough for his declining to have anything to do with 
it. It did not appear to him honourable to support a 
measure because it had been taken up by one’s own 
party, which the party would assuredly have de- 
nounced and opposed to the uttermost if it hod been 
brought forward by the other side. Mr. Walpole’s 
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colleagues no doubt, respected his scruples, but some 
probably regarded them mth good-natured contempt. 
Sucl^ a manj it was clear,, was hot destined to make 
much of a way in politics. Public opinion admired 
Mr. Walpole, and applauded his decision. Public 
opinion would have pronounced even more strongly 
in his favour had it known that at the time of his 
making this decision and withdrawing from a hi gh 
oiHciol position Mr. Walpole Avas in circumstances 
which made the possession of a salary of the utmost 
importance to him. Had he even swallowed his 
scniples and held on a little longer, he would have 
become entitled to a pension. He did not appear to 
have hesitated a moment. Hu was a high-minded 
gentleman ; he could very wcU bear to be poor ; he 
could not bcai* to surrender his self-respect. 

This resignation, however, so honourable to Mr, 
Walpole ahd to Mr. Henley, will serve to show how 
groat were the difficulties which then stood in Mr. 
Disraeli’s way. Probably Mr. Disraeli’s own fedings 
were in favour of a liberally extended suffrage. It is 
not a very rash assumption to conjecture that he 
looked with contempt on the kind of reasoning which 
fancied that the - safety of a state depends upon the 
narrowness of its franchise. But his Bill bore the 
character of a measure brought in with the object of 
trying to reconcile irreconcileable claims and piinci-^ 
pies. To be the author of somethipg which should 
give the Government the credit with their opponents 
of being reformers at heart, and with their friends 
of being non-reformers at heart, was apparently the 
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object of Mr.. Disraeli. The attempt was a complete 
failure. 'It was vain to preach up the beauty of 
'lateral extension ’ of the franchise os opposed te cx« 
IkSnHon downwards. The country saw through the 
whole imposture at a glance. One of Mr. Disraeli’s 
defects os a statesman has always been that he is apt 
to be just a little too clever for the business he has in 
hand. This ingenious Keform Bill was a little too 
clever. More matter and less art would have served 
its turn. It was found out in a moment. Someone 
described its enfranchising clauses as 'fancy fran- 
chises ; ’ Mr. Bright introduced the phrase to the House 
of Commons, and the clauses never recovered the 
epithet. The Savings’ Bank clause provoked iminense 
ridicule. Suppose, it was asked, a man draws out a 
few pounds to get married, or to save his aged parent 
from starvation, or to help a friend out of difficulties, 
is it fair that he should be immediately disfranchised 
as a penalty for being loving and kindly ? One does 
not want to make the electoral franchise a sort of 
Monthyon prize for the most meritorious of any class ; 
but still is it reasonable that a man who is to have a 
vote as long os he hoards his little sum of money is 
to forfeit the vote the moment he does a kind or even 
a prudent tjiing ? Evto as a matter of mere prudence, 
it was very sensibly argued, is it not better that a 
mafi should do something else with his money than 
invest it in a Savings’ Bank, which is after all only a 
safOT version of the traditional old stocking ? It 
would be useless to go into any of the discussions 
which took place on this extraordinary Bill. It ban 
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hardly be said to have been considered seriously. 
It had to be gat rid of somehow, and therefore 
Lord John RusseU moved on amendment, declaring 
that no readjustment of the frimehise would satisfy 
the House of Commons or the cotmtry Which did not 
provide for a greater extension of the suffrage in 
cities and boroughs than was contemplated in the 
Govempient measure. Perhaps the most remarkable 
speech made during the debate was that of Mr. Glad- 
stone, who, accepting neither the Bill nor the reso- 
lution, occupied himself chiefly with an appeal to 
Parliament and public opinion on behalf of small 
boroughs. The argument was ingenious. It pointed 
to the number of eminent men who had been enabled 
to l)egin public life very early by means of a nomi- 
nation for some pocket-borough, or who having 
quarrelled with the constituents of' a city or county, 
might for a while have been exiled from Porlia- 
m^t if some pocket-borough, or rather pocket- 
borough’s master, hod not admitted them by that little 
postem-gate. The argument, however, went no fur- 
ther than to show that in a civilised country every 
anomaly, however absurd, may be turned to some good 
account. If instead of creating small pocket-boroughs 
the English constitutional system had conferred on a 
few great peers the privilege of nominating members 
of Parliament directly by thrir own authority,'11us 
arrangement would undoubtedly work well in 'some 
cases. Beyond all question some of these privileged 
poers would send into Parliament deserving mell 
who otherwise might be temporarily excluded from it. 
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The some thing would sometimes happen no doubt if 
they made over the nomination to their wives or their 
psivM’ waiting- women. But the system of pocket- 
boroughs, taken as a whole, was stutfed with injus- 
tice and corruption. It worked direct evil in twenty 
cases for every one case in which it brought about in- 
direct good. The purchase of seats in the Parliament 
of Paris undoubtedly did good in some cases. Some 
of the men for whom scats were bought proved them- 
selves useful and impartial members of that curious 
tribunal. 

Lord John Russell’s resolution was carried by a 
majority of 330 .against 291, or a m.njority of i89. 
The Government dissolved Parlijiment, and appealed 
to the coimtry. The elections did not excite veiy 
much ])uhlic interest. They took place during the 
most critical moments of the war between France and 
Austria. While such news Avas arriving as that of 
tlic defeat of Magenta, the defeat of Solferino, the 
entrance of the Emperor of the French and the King 
of Sardinia into Milan, it was not likely that domestic 
news of a purely parliamentary interest could occupy 
all the attention of Englishmen. It was not merely 
a great foreign war that the people of these islands 
looked on with such absorbing interest. It was what 
seemed to be the birth of a new era for Europe. 
There were some who felt inclined to echo the cele- 
brated sa 3 nng of Pitt after Austerlitz, and declare 
that we might as well roll up the map of Europe, 
^n the victories of the French many saw the first 
indications of the manifest' destiny of the heir oi 
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Waterloo, the man who represented a defeat To 
many the strength of the Austrian military system 
had* seemed the great bulwark of Conservatism in 
Europe; and now that was gone, slirivclled like a 
straw in fire, shattered like a potsherd. Surprise, 
bewilderment, rather than* partisan passion of any 
kind, predomin.atcd over England. In such a condi* 
tion of things the general election passed over hardly 
noticed. When it was over, it was found that the 
(’onservatives had gained indeed, but had not gained 
nearly enough to enable them to hold office, unless 
by the tolci*ation of their rivals. The rivals soon 
made up their minds that they had tolerated them 
long enough. A meeting of the Liberal party was 
held at Willis’s llooins, once tlie scene of Almack’s 
famous sisscmblii's. There the chiefs ol the Liberal 
])arty met to adjxist their several disputes, and to ar- 
range oil some })hin of united action. Lord I’almcr- 
ston represented one section of the party. Lord John 
Jiussell another. Jlr. Sidney Herbert spoke for the 
Pedites. Not a few jxersons wci’c burjirised to find 
Mr. Bright among the speakers. It was well known 
that he lilicd Lord Palmerston little ; that it could 
hardly be said he liked the Tories any less. But 
Mr. Bright was for a Reform BUI, from whomsoever 
it should come ; and he thought, perhaps, that the 
Liberal chiefs had learned a lesson. The party con- 
trived to agree upon a principle of action, and a com- 
pact was entered into, the effect of which was soon 
made dear at the meeting of the new Parliament. A 
vote of want of confidence was at once moved by tb9 
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Marquis of Hartmgton, eldest son of the Duke of 
DevonshiJ^, and even then marked out by Oommon 
report as a future leader of the Liberal party. Lord 
^arliington Jind sat but a short time in the House of 
Commons, and had thus far given no indications of 
any eloquence, or even* of any taste for politics. 
Nothing could more effectively illustrate one of the 
peculiarities of the English political system than the 
. choice of the Manjuis of Hartington as the figure- 
head of this importiuit movement against the Tory 
Government. Lord Hartington did not then, nor for 
many years aftenvai’ds, show any greater capacity for 
politics than is shown by an ordinary coimty member. 
He seemal rather below than above the average of the 
House of Commons. As leader subsequently of the 
Liberal party in that House, he can hardly be said to 
have shown as yet any higher qualities than a strong 
good sense and a manly firmness of puipose, com- 
bined tntli such skill in debate as constant practice 
under the most favourable circumstances must give 
to any man not absolutely devoid of all capacity for 
self-improvement. But even of the moderate abilities 
which Lord Ilartmgton proved that he possessed in 
the Conservative Parliament of 1874, he had given 
. no indication in 1859. He was put up to move the 
vote of want of confidence as the heir of the great Whig 
house of Devonshire; his appearance in the debate 
would have carried just as much significance with it 
if he had simply moved his resolution without an 
accompanying word. The debate that followed was 
long and bitter. It was enlivened by more than even 
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the, usiiol amount of personalities. Mr. Disraeli and 
Sir James Gral^am had a sharp passage of arms, in 
the course of which Sir James Graham used an ex« 
pression that has been often quoted since. lie de- 
scribed Mr. Disraeli as ‘the lied Indian of debate,’ 
who ‘ by the use of the tomUhawk had cut his way to 
power, and by recurrence to the scalping system hopes 
to prevent the loss of it.’ The scaljung system, how- 
ever, did not succeed this time. The division, uhen 
it came, on after three nights of discussion, showed a 
majority of 13 in favour of Lord Ilartington’s motion. 
The result surprised no one. Everybody knew that 
the moment the various sections of the Liberal party 
contrived a combination the fate of the Ministry wsis 
sealed. Willis’s Dooms had anticipated the decision 
of St. Stephen’s. Rather, perhaps, might it be said 
that St. Stephen’s had only recorded the decision of 
Willis’s Dooms. 

The Queen invited Lord GranvUlc to form a 
Ministry. Lord Granville was still a young man to 
be Prime Minister, considering how much the habits 
of parliamentary life had changed since the days of 
Pitt. He was not much over forty years of age. He 
had filled many ministerial offices, however, and had 
an experience of Parliament which may be said to 
have begun with his majority. After some nine years 
spent in the House of Commons, the death of his 
father called him in 1846 to the House of Lords. He 
made no assumption of commanding abilities, nor 
had he any pretence to the higher class of ^oquenctf 
or statesmanship. But he Was a thorough man of 
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the world and of Parliament ; he understood English 
ways of feeling and of acting ; he was a clever de- 
bater,. and had the gonial art — ^very useful and very 
English public life — of keeping even antago- 
nists in good humour. Probably a better man could 
not have been found to suit all parties as Prime 
Minister of England, in times when there was no 
particular stress or strain to try the energies and the 
patience of the country. Still there was some sur- 
prise felt that the Queen should have passed over two 
men of years and of fame like Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Jolin Russdl, and have invited a much younger 
man at such a moment to undertake for the first time 
to form a Ministry. An exphmation was soon given 
on the ])art of the Queen, or at least with her consent. 
The Queen htwl naturally thought, in the first in- 
stance, of Loixl Palmerston and Lord John Russell ; 
but she found it ‘a very invidious and uiiwclcome 
task’ to make a choice between ‘tAvo statesmen so 
full of years and honours, and possessing so just 
a clsum on her consideration.’ Her Majesty, there- 
fore, tlionght a compromise might best be got at 
between the more Cousciwativc section of the Liberal 
party, which Lotd Palmerston appeared to repre- 
sent, and the more popular section led by Lord John 
Russell, if both could be united under the guid- 
ance of Lord Granville, the acknowledged leader of 
the Liberal party in the House of Lords. The at- 
tempt' was not successful. Lord John Russell de- 
clined to serve under Lord Granville, but declared 
himself perfectly willing to serve under Lord Failiner* 
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Eton. This declaration at once put an end to Lord 
Granville’s choRccs, and to the whole difficulty which 
hod been anticipated. There had been a coldness for 
some time between Lord Palmerston and Lord Jolm 
IlusseU. The two men were undoubtedly rivals ; at 
least all the world persisted in regiudiug them in 
such a light. It was not thought possible that Lord 
dohn Kushcll would submit to take office under Lord 
Palmerston. On this occasion, however, as upon 
olhers. Lord John Russell showed a spirit of self- 
abnegation for which the public in general did not 
gi\e him credit. The difficxilty nas settled to the 
satisfaction of everyone, Lord Granville included. 
Jjord Granville y^as not in the slightest degree 
im])atient to become Prime Minister, and indeed pro- 
bably fdt relieved from a very unwelcome responsi- 
bility when he was alien cd to accept office under the 
premiership of Lord Pahnerston. Lord Palmerston 
was now Prime Minister for life. Until his death he 
held the office with the full approval of Conservatives 
as well as Liberals ; nay, indeed, with much warmer 
approbation from the majority of the Conservatives 
than from many of the Liberals. 

Palmerston formed a strong Ministry. Mr. Glad- 
stone was Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Lord John 
Russell had the office of Foreign Secretary ; Sir G. 
C. Lewis was Home Secretary ; Mr. Sidney Herbert 
Minister lor War. The Duke of Newcastle took 
charge of the Colonies, Mr. Cardwell accepted the 
Irish Secretaryship, and . Sir Charles Wood was 
Sccretaiy for Indio. Lord Palmerston endeavoured 
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to propitiate the Manchester Liberals by offering a 
Beat in the Government to Mr. Cobden and to Mr. 
Milner Gibson. Mr. Cobden was at the time on his 
•tray home from the United States. In his absohee 
he had been elected member for Eochdale ; and in his 
absence, too, the olTice of President of the Board of 
Trade in the new Ministry had been put at his dis- 
posal. His friends eagerly awaited his return, and, 
when the steamer bringing him home was near 
Liveqiool, a number of them went out to meet him 
before his landing. They boarded ■ the steamer, and 
astonished him with the news that the Tories were 
out, that the Li])erals iverc in, that he was member 
for Kochdale, and that Lord Palmerston had offered 
him a place in the new Ministry. Cobden took the 
news which related to liimself vdth his usual quiet 
modesty, lie declined to say anything about the 
offer he had received from Lord Palmerstorf until he 
should have the opportunity of giving his answer 
directly to Jjord Palmerston himself. This, of 
course, was only a necessary courtesy, and most of 
Cobden’s friends were of opinion that he ought to 
accept Lord Palmerston’s offer. Cobden explained 
afterwards that the office put at his disposal was 
exactly that which would have best suited him, and 
in which he thought that he could do some good. 
H'' also declared frankly that the salary attached to 
the office would be a consideration of much import- 
ance to him. Mr. Cobden’s friends were well aware 
that he had invested the greater part of his property 
in American railways, which just then were not very 
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profitable investments, although in the long run they 
justified his confidence in thdr success. At the 
moujent he was a poor man. Yet he did not in his 
own mind hesitate a moment about Lord Palmerston’s 
offer. He disapproved of Palmerston’s foreign policy, 
of his military expenditure, and his love of interfering 
in the disputes of the Continent ; and he felt that he 
could not conscientiously accept office under such a 
loader, lie refused the offer decisively, and the chief 
promoter of the repeal of the com laws never held 
any place in an English Administration. Cobden, 
however, advised his friend, Mr. Milner Gibson, to 
avail himself of Lord Palmerston’s offer, and Mr. 
Gibson acted on the advice. The opinions of Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Gibson were the same on most sub- 
jects, but Mr. Gibson had never stood out before the 
country in so consjjicuous a position as an opponent 
of Lord ' Palmerston. Perhaps Cobden’s advice was 
given in the spirit of Dr. Parr, who encouraged a 
modest friend to adopt the ordinary pronunciation of 
the Egyptian city’s name. ‘ Dr. Bentley and I, sir, 
must call it Alexandria ; but 1 think you may call it 
Alexandria.’ 

Mr. Cobden fdt really grateful to Lord Palmer- 
ston for his offer, and for his manner of making it. 
‘ I had no personal feeling whatever,’ he said to his 
constituents at Rochdide, ‘ in the course 1 took with 
regard tp T>ord Palmerston’s offer. If I had had 
any feeling of personal hostility, which I never had 
towards him, for he is of that happy nature which 
cannot create a personal enemy, his kind and manly 
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offer would have instantly disarmed me.^ Lord Pal- 
merston had ’not made any tender of office to Mr. 
Bright ; and he wrote to Mr. Bright frankly explain- 
^ingiiis reasons. Mr. Bright had been speaking out too 
strongly, during his recent reform campaign, to make 
his presence in the Cabinet acceptable to some of the 
\Vliig magnates for whom scats had to be found. It is 
euriotis to notice now the conviction, which at that 
time seemed to be universal, that Mr. Cobden was 
a much more moderate reformer than Mr. Brijrht. 
The impression was altogether wrong. There was, 
in Mr. Bright’s nattire, a certain clement of Con- 
servatism which showed itself clearly enough the 
momciit the particular reforms which he thought 
necessary were carried ; Mr. Cobden would have 
gone on advancing in the direction of reform as 
long as he lived. It was Mr. Cobden’s conciliatory 
manner, and an easy genuine lonhomic, worthy of 
Palmerston himself, that made the difference between 
the two men in popular estimation. Not much 
difference, to bo sure, was ever to be noticed between 
them in public affairs. Only once had they voted in 
opposite lobbies of the House of Commons, and that 
was, if we are not mistaken, on the Maynooth grant ; 
and Mr. Bright afterwai’ds adopted the views of Mr. 
Cobden. But wheiv there was any difference, even 
of speculative opinion, Mr. Cobden went further than 
Mr. Bright along the path of Radicalism. Mr. 
Cobden’s sweet temper and good-humoured disposi- 
tion made it hard for him to express strong opinions 
in tones of anger. It is doubtful whether a Tn»-n of 
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hb temperament ever could be a really great orator. 
Indignation is even more effective as an element in 
the making of ^at speeches than in the making of 
small verses. 

The closing days of the year were made memor- 
able by the death of Macaulay. He had been raised 
to the peerage, and had had some hopes of being able 
to take occasional part in the stately debates of the 
House of Lords. But his. health almost suddenly 
broke down, and his voice was never hoard in the 
rpper Chamber, lie died prematurely, having only 
entered on his sixtieth year. We have already 
studied the literary character of this most successful 
literary man. Macaulay had had, as he often said 
liiiuself, a smgularly happy life, although it was not 
withotrt its severe losses and its griefs. His career W'as 
one of imintcrniptcd success. Hb books brought him 
fame, inffucnce, social position, and wcidth, all at once. 
He never made a fiiilure. The world only applauded 
one book more than the other, the second speech 
more than the first. Macaulay the essayist, Macaulay 
the historian, Macaulay the ballad-writer, Macaulay 
the Parliamentary orator, Macaulay the brilliant in- 
exhaustible talker — ^he was alike, it might appear, 
supreme in everything he chose to do or to attempt. 
After his death there came a natural reaction ; and 
the reaction, as is always the case, was inclined to 
go too far. People began to find out that Macaulay 
had done too many things ; that he did not do any- 
thing as it might have been done ; that he was too 
bnlUant ; that he was only brilliant j that he was 
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not really brilliant at all, but only superficial and 
shovry. The disparagement was more unjust by fitr 
than even the extravagant estimate. Macaulay was 
not the paragon, the ninth wonder of the world, for 
which people onee set him down ; but he was tm- 
doubtedly a great literary man. He was also a man 
of singularly noble character. He was, in a literary 
sense, egotistic ; that is to say, he thoiight and talked 
and wrote a great deal about his works and himself ; 
but ho was one of the most un'-elfish men that ever 
lived. He appears to have enjoyed advancement, 
fcuecess, fame, and money only because these enabled 
him to give pleasure and support to the members t)f 
his family. He was attached to his family, especially 
to his sisters, with the tendercst affection. His real 
nature seems only to have thorouglily shone out when 
in thdr society. There he was loving, sportive even 
to jdiyous fiolicsomencss ; a glad <<choolboy almost 
to the very end. lie was remarkably generous and 
charitable, even to strangers ; his hand was almost 
always open ; but he gave so unostentatiously that it 
was not until after his death half his kindly deeds 
became known. lie hr d a spirit which was absolutely 
above any of tlie comipting temptations of money 
and rank. He was very poor at one time ; and 
during his poverty he uas beginning to make his 
reputation in the House of Commons. It is ofiben 
said that a poor man feels nouhere so much 
out of place, nowhere so mxmh at a disadvantage, 
nowhere so much humiliated, as in the House of 
Commons. Macaulay felt notliing of the kind. He 
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bore Hmself as easily and steadfastly as tbongb be 
had been the ^dcst son of a proud and wealthy 
fiunily. It did not seem to have Occurred to him, 
when he was poor, that money was lacking to the 
dignity of his intellect and his manhood ; or when 
he was rich that money added to it. Certain defects 
of temper and manner, rather than of character, he 
had which caused men often to misunderstand him, 
and sometimes to dislike him. lie was apt to be 
overbearing in tone, and to show himself a little 
too confident of his splendid gifts and acquirements : 
his marvellous memoiy, his varied reading, his over- 
whelming power of argument. He trampled on 
men’s prejudices too heedlessly, was inclined to treat 
ignoriuice as if it were a crime, and to make dulness 
feel that it had cause to be ashamed of itself. Such 
defects ns these arc hardly worth mentioning, upd 
would notibe mentioned here but that they servIS to 
explain some of the misconceptions which were 
formed of Macaulay by many during his lifetime, and 
some of the antagonisms which he tmconsciously 
created. Absolutely without literary affectation, un- 
depressed by early poverty, unspoiled by later and 
almost unequalled success, he was an independent, 
quiet, self-relying man who, in aU his noon of fame, 
found most happiness in the companionship and the 
sympathy of those he loved, and who, from first to 
last, was loved most tenderly by those who knew him 
best. He was buried in Westminster Abbey in the 
first ttcek of the new year, and there truly took his 
place among his peers. 
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CHAPTER XLL 

THE EBENCn TBEATY AED THE PAPER DOTIES. 

Lord Palmerston’s Ministry came into power in 
troublous times. All over the world there seemed 
to be an upbeavinf? of old systems. Since 1848 there 
had not been such a iieriod of political and social 
commotion. A new war had broken out in China. 
The peace of Yillafranca had only patched up the 
Italian system. Everyone saw that there was much 
conviJsion to come yet before Italy was likely to 
settle down into order. From across the Atlantic 
came the first murmurings of civil wRr. John 
Brown had made his famous raid into Harper’s Ferry, 
a town on the borders of Virginia and Maryland, for 
the purpose of helping slaves to escape, and he was 
captured, tried for the attempt, and executed. He met 
his death with the composure of an antique hero. 
Victor Hugo declared in one of his most impassioned 
sentences, that the gibbet of John Brown was the 
Calvary of the anti-slavery movement ; and assuredly 
the execution of the brave old man was the death 
sentence of slavery. Abraham Lincoln had just been 
adopted by the National Republican Convention at 
Chicago as candidate for the Presidency, and even 
here in England people were beginning to understand 
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wHat that meant. At home there were distractions 
of other kinds. Smne of the greatest strikes ever 
known in England had just broken out ; and a poli- 
tical panic was further perplexed by the quarrels of 
class with class. A profound distrust of Louis Na- 
poleon prevailed almost everywhere. The fact that 
he bad been recently our aUy did not do much to 
diminish this distrust. On the contrary, it helped in 
a certain souse to increase it. Against what State, it 
was asked, did he enter into alliance with us? Against 
Kussia. To defcud Turkey? Not at all ; Louis 
Napoleon always acknowledged that he despised the 
Turks, and felt sure nothing could ever be mode of 
(hem. It was to have his revenge for Moscow and 
the Lercsina, people said, that ho struck at Russia j 
and he made us his mere tools in the enterprise. Now 
he turns upon Austria, to make her atone for other 
wrongs ddhe against the ambition of the Bonapartes ; 
and he has conqiiercd. Austria, believed by all men 
to have the greatest military organisation in Europe, 
hes crushed at his feet. AVhat next? Prussia per- 
haps — or England? The official classes in this 
country had from the first been in sympathy with 
Austria, and wt)uld if they could have had England 
take up her qnan’cl. The Tories Avere Austrian for 
the most part. Not much of the feeliug for Italy 
which was afterwards so enthusiastic and effusive 
had yet sprung up in England among the Liberals 
and the bulk of the population. People did not 
admit that it was an affair of Italy at all; they saw 
in it rather an evidence of the ambition of Piedmont. 
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Wlien, soon i^ftcr the close of the short war, it became 
known that Sardinia was to pay for the alliance of 
Fr^nte-by the surrender of Nice and Savoy, the 
indignation in this country became irrciwessible. The 
whole thing seemed a base transaction. The House 
of Savoy, said an indignant orator in Parliament, had 
sprung from the womb of those mountains ; its con- 
ncction with them should be as eternal as the endur- 
ance of the mountains themselves. Men saw in the 
conduct of Louis Napoleon only an evidence of the 
most ignoble I’apacity. It is of no use, they said, 
talking of alliances and cordial understandings with 
such a man. There is in him no faith and no scruple. 
Cra.9 miM. To-morrow he uiU try to humble and 
to punish England as he has already humbled and 
punished Austria ; his alliance with us will prove to 
be of as much account as did bis alliance with Sar- 
dinia. He did not scruple to wring terHtory from 
the confederate whose devoted friend and patron he 
professed to be ; what should we have to expect, wc 
against whom he cherishes up a national and a family 
hatred, if by any chance he should be enabled to 
strike us a sudden blow? 

The feeling therefore in England was almost en- 
tirely one of revived dread and distrust of Louis 
Napoleon. There was a good deal to be said for his 
bargain about Savoy and Nice by those who were 
anxious to defend it. Hut taken as a whole it was a 
singularly unfortunate transaction. It turned back 
the attention of conrpierors to that old-fashioned plan 
of partition which sanguine people were beginning to 
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hope was gone out of European poKtics,like the sack- 
ing of towns and the holding of princes to ransom. 
It is likely that Louis Napoleon thought of this him- 
self somewhat bitterly later on in his career, when 
the Germans adopted his own principle, although, as 
they themselves pleaded, with somewhat better ex- 
cuse ; for tliey only extorted territory from an enemy; 
he extorted it from a friend. There could bo no pre- 
tence that it was other than an act of extortion. 
Iweii the Piedmontese statesmen who conducted the 
traiisaotioii — Cuvour cleverly dodged out of it him- 
self — di<l not venture to profess that they were doing 
it willingly. It had to be done. Pei'haps it had to 
>)>' done by Louis Napoleon as well as by Victor 
Lnianuel. Cavour had compelled the Emperor of the 
Praich to make a stand for Italy ; but the Emperor 
could hardly fiice his own people without telling them 
that France was to have something for her money 
and her blood. Wars for an idea generally end like 
this. On the whole, however, let it be owned that the 
Itahans had made a good bargain. Savoy and Nice 
were provinces of which the Italian nationality 
was very doubtfid; of which the Italian sentiment 
was perhaps more doubtful still. Louis Napoleon 
had the worst of the bargain in that as in most other 
transactions wherein he thought he was doing a 
clever thing, lie went very near estranging al- 
together the friendly feeling of the English people 
from him and fr-um France. The invasion panic 
sprang up again here in a moment. The volunteer 
forces began to increase in numbers and in ardour. 
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Flans of coast fortification and of national defences 
generally were thrast upon Parliament from vatious 
qusjjiers. A feverish anxiety about the security of 
the i^id took possession of many minds that were 
usually tranquil and shrewd enough. It really seemed 
ns if the country was looking out for what Mr. 
Disraeli railed, a short time aftenvards, when he was 
not in office smd was therefore not responsible to 
public clamour for the defence of our coasts, ‘ a mid- 
night foray from our imperial ally.’ The venerable 
Lord Lyndhurst took on himself in especial the task 
of rousing the nation. With a vigour of manner and 
a literary freshness of style well wortliy of his earlier 
and best years, he devoted himself to the work 
of inflaming the public spuit of England against 
Louis Napoleon ; a graceful and acrid lawyer Demos- 
thenes denouncing a Philip of the Opera-Comique. 
‘If I am asked,’ said Lyndhurst, ‘uhether I cannot 
place reliance upon the Einj)cror Napoleon, I reply 
with confidence that I cannot, because he is in a 
situation in wliich he cannot place reliance upon him- 
self.’ ‘If the calamity should come,’ he asked, ‘if 
the conflagration slioidd take place, what words can 
describe tire extent of the calamity, or what imagina- 
tion can paint the overwhelming ruin that would fall 
upon us?’ The most hamdess and even reasonable 
actions on the part of France were made a ground 
of suspicion and alarm by some agitated critics. A 
great London newspaper saw strong reason for 
uneasiness, in the fact that ‘ at this moment the 
French Government is pushing with extraordinary 
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zeal the suspicions project of the impracticable Stiez 
Canal/ 

We have already remarked upon the fiict that up 
to this time thcx’c was no evidence in the public 
opinion of England of any sympathy with Italian in- 
dependence such as became the fashion a year later. 
At least if there was any such sympathy here and 
there, it did not to any perceptible degree modify 
the distrust which was felt towards the Emperor 
Napoleon. Mrs. Barrett-Browning’s passionate praises 
of the Emperor and lamentations for the failure of 
‘ his great deed,’ were regarded as the harmless and 
gubhing sentimentalisms of a poet and a woman — 
indeed, a poet with many peoixle seems a sort of 
woman. The King of Sai’dinia, Victor Emanuel, had 
visited England not long before, and had been le- 
ceived witlx public addresses and other such demon- 
strations of admiration here and there ; but even his 
concrete presence had not succeeded in making impres- 
sion enough to secure hixn the general sympathy of 
the English public. Some association in Edinburgh 
had had the singular bad taste to send him an ad- 
dress of welcome in which they congratulated him on 
Ids opposition to the Holy Sec, as if he were another 
Achilli or Gavazzi come over to denounce the Pope. 
The King’s reply was measured out with a crushing 
calmness and dignity. It coldly reminded his Edin- 
burgh admirers of the fact, which we may presume 
they had forgotten, that he was descended from a long 
line of Catholic piinccs, and was the sovereign of 
Bubjecta almost entirely Catholic, and that he could 
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not therefore accept with satis&ctit>n * words of rc> 
probation injurious to the head of the Church to 
whi^h he belonged.’ We only recoil to memory this 
unplC&sant little incident for the purpose of pointing 
a moral which it might of itself suggest. It is much 
to be feared that the popular enthusiasm for the 
unity and independence of Italy, which afterwai^is 
flamed out in England, was only enthusiasm against the 
Pope. Something no doubt was due to the brilliancy 
of Garibaldi’s exploits in 18C(), and to the romantic 
halo which at that time .audfl)r long after surrounded 
Garibaldi himself ; but no Englishman who thhiks 
coolly over the subject will venture to deny that nine 
out of every ten enthusiasts for Italian liberty at that 
time were in favour of Italy because Italy was sup- 
posed to be in spiritual rebellion against the Pope. 

The Ministry attempted great things. They un- 
dertook a complete remodelling of the Customs sys- 
tem, a repeal of the paper duties, and a Refonn Bill. 
The news that a commercial treaty with France was 
in preparation broke on the world somewhat abruptly 
in the early days of 18G0. The arrangement was 
mode in a manner to set old formalism everywhere 
shaking its solemn head and holding up its alarmed 
hands. The French treaty was made without any 
direct assistance from professional diplomacy. It was 
made indeed in despite of professional diplomacy. . It 
was the result of private conversations and on infor- 
mal agreement between the Emperor of the French 
and Mr. Cobden. The first idea of such an arrange- 
ment came, we believe, from Mr. Bright ; but it was 
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Mr. CoMcn*wlitf unflertook to soe the Emperor Na- 
poleon and cxchongie ideas witli Mm on the subject. 
The Emperor of the Frondh, to do him justice, was 
entirely above the conventional formalities of imperial 
diguity. He sometimes ran the risk of seeming un- 
dignified in the eyes of the vulgar by the disregard 
of all formality with which ho was willing to allow 
himself to be approached. Although Mr. Cobden had 
never held official position of any kind in England, 
the Emperor received him very cordially and entered 
readily into his ideas on the subject of a treaty 
between England and Fi'aucc, which should remove 
many of the prohibitions and restrictions then inter- 
fering with a liberal interchange of the productions 
of the tw'o nations. Napoleon the Third was a free- 
trader or sometMng nearly approaching to it, Ilia 
cousin, Prince Napoleon, was still more advanced 
and more decided in his vieAvs of political economy. 
The Emperor was, moreover, a good deal under the 
influence of Michael Chevalier, the distinguished 
Frcncli publicist and economist, who from having 
been a member of the Socialistic sect of the famous 
Pire Enfimtin, had come to be a practical politician 
and an economist of a very high order. Mr. Cobden 
had the assistance of all the influence Mr. Gladstone 
could bring to bear. It is not likely that Lord 
Palmerston cared much about the French treaty pro- 
ject, but at least he did not oppose it. Mr. Cobden 
■Was under the impression, and probably not without 
reason, that the officials of the English embassy in 
Paris were rather inclined to thwart than to assist 
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Ms efforts. Biit if Buch a feeling prevailed it was 
perhaps less a dislike of the proposed arrangement 
bet^m^ England and France than an objection to 
the ilfformal and irr^ular way of bringing it about. 
Diplomacy has always been mechanical and conven- 
tional in its working, and the English diplomatic ser- 
vice has even among diplomatic services been con- 
spicuous for its worship of routine. 

There were many difficulties in the way on both 
sides. The French people were for the most part 
opposed to the prineiples of free trade. The French 
manufacturing bodies were almost all against it. Some 
of the most influential politicians of the country were 
uncompromising oj)ponents of free trade. M. Thiers, 
for example, was an almost impassioned Protectionist. 
It may be admitted at once that if the Emperor of 
the French had had to submit the provisions of bis 
treaty to the vote of an independent Legislative 
Assembly, he could not have secured its adoption. 
He had in fact to enter into the engagement by virtue 
of his Imperial will and power. On the other hand, a 
strong objection was felt in this country just then to 
any friendly negotiation or arrangement whatever 
with the Emperor. His schemes in Savoy and Nice 
had created so much dislike and distrust of him, that 
many people felt as if war between the two States 
were more likely to come than any sincere and 
friendly understanding on any subject. As soon as 
it became known that the treaty was in course of 
negotiation a storm of indignation broke out in tbis 
country. Most of the newspapers denounced the 
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trcaly as a mean arrangement with a man whose 
policy was only perfidious, and whose vows were as 
little to be trusted as dicers’ oaths. Not only the 
Conservative party condemned and denounced the 
proposed agreement, but a large proportion dl the 
Liberals were bitter against it. Some critics declared 
that Mr. Cobden had been simply taken in ; that the 
French Emperor had ‘ bubbled ’ him. Others accused 
Mr. Cobden of having entered into a conspiracy with 
the Emperor to enable Louis Napoleon to ‘jockey his 
own subjects ’ — such was the phrase adopted by one 
influential member of Piwliamcut, the late Mr. Hors- 
man, then a speaker with a certiiin gift of ratfliug 
nittallic declamation. Others again declared that 
the compromise cffcctod by the treaty was in itself a 
breach of the principle of free trade. It was observ- 
able that this argument usually came from lately 
converted or stiU unconverted protectionists ; just as 
the argument founded on the arbitrariness of the im- 
perial action was most strenuously enforced by those 
who at home were least inclined to encourage the 
principle of government by the people. Thus Mr. 
Cobden, hir. Bright, and even Mr. Gladstone found 
themselves in the odd position of having to repd the 
charge of renouncing free trade, and rejecting the 
principles of representative government. It is hardly 
necessary to defend the course taken by Mr. Cobden 
in accepting a compromise where he could not 
possibly obtain an absolutely free interchange of 
commodities. The most devoted champion of the 
fi^aedom of religious worship is not to be blamed if he 
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enters into an .agreement with some foreign Govern- 
ment to obtain for its nonconforming subjects a 
qnolj^fid^egrce of religious liberty. An opponent of 
capital punishment would not be held to have sur- 
ren^ed his principle because ho endeavoured to re- 
duce the number of capital sentences where he saw no 
hope of the immediate abolition of the death penalty. 
Nor do we see that there was anything inconsistent 
in Mr. Cobden’s entering into an agreement with the 
Emperor of the French, even though that agreement 
was to be carried out in France by an arbitrary excr-‘ 
tion of imperial will, such as would have been intoler- 
able and impossible in England. To lay doWn a 
principle of this kind would be only to say that no 
statesman shall conclude an arrangement of any sort 
with the rulers of a state not so libcrjil as liis own 
in its system of government. Of course no one 
ever thinks of arguing for such a principle In the 
regular diplomatic negotiations between States. 
Those who found fault with Mr. Cobden because he 
was willing to assent to an arrangement which Hie 
Emperor Napoleon imposed upon his subjects must 
have known that our official statesmen were every 
da]^ entering into engagements with one or the other 
European sovereign >vliich were to be carried out 
try 'that sovereign on the same arbitrary principle. 
There was in fact no soundness or sincerity in such 
oljections to Mr. Cobden’s work. Some men opposed 
it because they were protectionists, pure and simple ; 
some opposed it because they deteste(| the Eqiperor 
UNapoleon. The ground of objection with not A few 
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was thdr dislike of Mr. Gobden and the Manchester 
School. The hostility of some come from their rc> 
pugnance to seeing anything done out of the regular 
and conventional way. All these objections coalesced 
against the treaty and the Chancellor of the Exche* 
quer’s Budget ; but the eloquence of Mr. Gladstone 
and the strength of the Government prevailed against 
them all. 

The effect of the treaty, so far as France was 
concerned, was an engagement virtually to remove 
uU prohibitory duties on all the staples of British 
manu&cture, and to reduce the duties on English 
coal and coke, bar and pig iron, tools, machinery, 
yarns, flax, and hemp. England, for her part, pro- 
posed to sweep away all duties on manufactured 
goods, and to reduce greatly the duties on foreign 
wines. In one sense, of course, England gave more 
than she got, but that one sense is only the protec- 
tionist’s sense — more properly nonsense. England 
could not, with any due regard for the real mean- 
ing of words, be said to have ghen up anything 
when she enabled her people to buy light and exed- 
cellent French wines at a cheap price. She could not 
be said to have sacrificed anything -when she secured 
for her consuiners the opportunity of buying French 
manufactured articles at a natural price. The whola 
principle of free trade stamps os ridiculovus the 
theory that because our neighbour foolishly cuts 
Ifimself oflF from the easy purchase of the articles wo 
have to sdl, it is our business to cut ourselves off 
from tW easy purchase of the articles he has to sell, 
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and we wish to buy. We gave France much more 
reduction of duty than we got; but the reductioB 
WQB^ii every instance a direct benefit to our con* 
Burners. The iutroduction of light wines, for ex- 
ample, made after a while a very remarkable, and *pn 
the whole a very beneficial, change in the habits of 
our people. The heavier and more fiery drinks be- 
came almost disused by large classes of the population. 
The light wines of Bordeaux began to be familiar 
to almost every table ; the portentous hrandied ports, 
which carried gout in their very breath, were gradu- 
ally banished. Some of the debates, however, on 
this particular part of the Budget recalled to methory 
the days of Colonel Sibthorp, and his dread of the 
importation of foreign ways among our countrymen. 
Many prophetic voices declared in the House of Com- 
mons that Avith the greater use of French wines woul^, 
come the rapid adoption of what were calledr French 
morals ; that the maids and matrons of England 
WQuld be led by the treaty to the drinking of dorct, 
and from the drinking of claret to the ways of the 
French novelist’s odious heroine, Madame Bovaiy, 
Appalling pictures were drawn of the orgies to go on 
in the shops of confectioners and pastrycooks who had 
a licence to sell the light wines. The virtue of Eng- 
lishwomen, it was insisted, would never be able to 
stand this new and tenihlc mechanism of destniction. 
She who was far above the temi)tations of the pub- 
lic-house would be drawm easily into the more genteel 
allurements of the wine-selling confectioner’s shop ; 
and in every such shop would be the depraved con* 
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ventional fordgner, the wretch with a moustache aud 
without morals, lying in wait to accomplish at last 
his long-boasted conquests of the blonde misses of 
England. One impassioned speaker, glowing into a 
genuine prophetic fury as he spoke, warned his hearers 
of the near approach of a time when a man suddenly 
entering one of the accursed confectioners’ shops, in 
quest of the missing female members of his family, 
would find his wife lying drunk in one room and bis 
daughter disgraced in another. 

In spite of all this, however, Mr. Gladstone suc- 
ceeded in carrying tliis part of his Budget. He car- 
ried, too, as far as the House of Commons was con- 
cerned, his important measure for the abolition of 
the duty on paper. The duty on paper was the last 
remnant of an ancient system of finance which pressed 
severely on journalism. The stamp duty was origin- 
ally imposed with the object of checking the growth 
of sechtious newspapers. It was reduced, increased, 
reduced again, and increased again, until in the 
early part of tlie century it stood at fourpence on 
each copy of a newspaper issued. In 1836 it was 
brought down to the penny, represented by the red 
stamp on every paper, which most of us can stiU 
remember. There was besides this a considerable 
duty — sixpence, or some such sum — on every adver- 
tisement in A newspai)er. Finally, there was the 
heavy dufy on the paper material itself. A journal, 
therefore, could not come into existence until it had 
made provision foy all these factitious and unnecessary 
expenses. The eonsequence was that a newspaper 
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ms a costly thing. Its possession was the Ivutfary 
of the rich ; those who could o^rd Ifss had t|;;| ho 
co^jtent^with an occasional read of a paper. It Wit'S 
common for a number of persons to cluh together 
and take in a paper, which they read by turns, t^e 
general underbtanding being that he whose turn con^o 
last remsiined in possession of the journal. It was 
considered the fair compensation ifor his late recep- 
tion of the news that he should come into the full 
proprietorship of the precious newspaper. The pjjfioe 
of a daily paper then u as uniformly sixpence ; and 
no sixpenny paper contained anything like the news, 
or went to a tenth of the d.uly expense whi<^», sup- 
plied in the one case and uud( rtaken in the s^er by 
the penny papers of our d.iy. Gradually the burthens 
on journalism and on the reading public wire re- 
duced. The ad\crtisemcnt duty was abolishisd;^ 
1855 the stamp duty was abolished ; that is to say, 
the stamp was cither removed altogether, ev 'Was 
allowed to stand as 2 )ostage. On the streng^ qi^itlus 
reform many new and cheap journals Werl 'storfSed. 
Uwo of them in London, the Daily Telegraph and the 
Morning Star, acquired influence and reputation. Bqt 
the effect of the duty on the pa 2 )er-material Still told 
heavily against ^gheap journalism. It become pain- 
fully evident that a newspaper could not be sold pro- 
fitably for a penny ■while that duty remained, and 
therefore a powerful agitation w’as set on foot for it? 
removal. The agitation was carried on, not on behalf 
of the interejftpwf newspaper speculation, but on be- 
half of the redding public, and of the education of the 
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people. ItF in iiecessai7*liow to enter upon «ny 
moment to ^hovr. that the publication of sudi a 
paper as the 'Da^ Nem or the Daily Tdegrapk 
must be a mhtter of immense importance in popular 
education. ^rBut at that time there were still men 
wfio argued that newspaper literature could only be 
kept up to a proper level of instruction and decorum 
by being made ‘facfttiously costly. It was the creed 
of many that cheap newspapers meant the establish* 
of a daily propaganda of socialism, communism, 
red republicanism, blasphemy, bad spelling, and 
general immorality. 

'mp Crladstonc undertook the congenial task of 
nbolimuijig the duty on paper. He was met with 
strong opposition from both sides of the House. The 
paper iponafecturers mode it at once a question of 
protection to their own trade. They dreaded the 
competition of all manner of adventurous rivals under 
a free system. Many of the paper-manufacturers had 
been staunch free traders when it was a ease of &ee 
trade to *be applied to the manufactures of' otitito 
people ; but they cried out against having the ingr^ , 
dients of the unwelcome chalice commended to the|t 
own lips. Vested interests in the newspaper business 
itself also opposed Mr. Gladstone. Jhe high-priced 
and well-established journals did not by. any means 
relish the idea of cheap and unfettered competition. 
They therefore preached without reserve the doctrine 
that in joumalibiu cheap meant nasty, and that the 
only way to keep the English press gsiva and whole- 
some was to continue the monopoly’ to timir own 
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publications. The House of Commons is a good deal 
governed, directly and indirectly, by ‘interests.’ It 
is^in%enced by them directly, as whsp. the railway 
interest, the mining interest, the brewing interest, 
or the landed interest, boldly stands up through its 
acknowledged representatives in Parliament, to fight 
for its own hand. It is also much influenced in- 
directly. Every powerful interest in the House can 
contrive to enlist the sympathies and get the sup- 
port of men who have no direct concern one way 
or another in some proposed measinre, who know 
nothing about it, and do not want to be troubled 
with any knowledge, and who are therefore easily led 
to see that the side on which some of their friends are 
arrayed must be the right side. There wasip good 
deal of rallying up of such men to sustj|p the cause 
of the paper-making and journal-selling monopoly. 
The result was that although Mr. Gladstone carried 
his resolutions for the abolition of the excise on paper, 
he only carried them by dwindling majorities. The 
' second reading was carried by a majority of 53 ; the 
third by a majority of only 9. The effect of this was 
tp encourage some members of the House of Lords to 
attempt the task of getting rid of Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposed reform altogether. An amendment to reject 
the resolutions repealing the tax was proposed by 
Lord Monteagle, and received the support of Lorjl 
Derby and of Lord Lyndhurst. 

Lord Lyndhurst was then just entering oh his 
eighty-ninth year. His growing infirmities made it 
necessary that a temporary railing should be con- 
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Btrncted in front of hia seat in order that he might 
lean on it and be supported. But although his phy* 
sical strength thus needed support his speech gave 
no evidence of failing intdlcct. Even his voice could 
hardly he siud to have lost any of its dear, light, 
musical strength. He entered into a long and a very 
telling argument to show that although the peers had 
abandoned their claim to alter a money hfll, th^ had 
still a right to refuse their assent to a repeal of tax* 
atiou, and that in this particular instance they were 
justified in doing so. There was not much perhaps in 
this latter part of the argument. Lord Lyndhurst fdl 
back on some of Ids fiimiliar alarms about the con- 
dition of Europe and the possible schemes of Louis 
Napof^n, and out of these he extracted reasons for 
contending tliat we ought to maintain unimpaired the 
revenue of the country, to be ready to meet emer- 
gencies, *and encounter unexpected liabilities. In an 
ordinary time not much attention would be paid to 
criticism of tins kind. It would be regarded as the 
duty of the Finance Minister, the Government, qnd 
the House of Commons to see that the wants of the 
coming year were properly provided for in taxation ; 
and when the Government and the House of Commons 
had once decided that a certain amount was sufficient, 
the House of Lords would hardly think that on it lay 
any responsibility for a formal revision of the Minis- 
terial scheme. Some peer would in all probability 
make some such observations as those of Lord Lynd- 
hurst ; but they would be accepted os mere passing 
criticisms of the Ministerial scheme, and it would not 
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occur to an^rone to think of taking a division on the 
suggested amendment. In this instance the House 
of'Loi^ was undoubtedly influenced by a dislike for 
the proposed measure of reduction, for the manner 
in which it had been introduced, for its ministerial 
author, or at least for his general policy, and for 
som^ of the measures by which it had been accom- 
panied. It is not unlikely, for example, that Lord 
Lyndliurst himself felt something like resentment for 
the policy which answered all his eloquent warnings 
about the schemes of the Emperor Napoleon, by 
producing a treaty of commerce with the supposed 
invader of England. The repeal of the paper duty 
was known also to have the warm advocacy of Mr. 
Bright ; and it was advocated by the Morning Star, 
a journal greatly influenced by Mr. Bright’s opinions, 
and in which popular rumour said, very untruly, that 
Mr. Bright was a writer of frequent leading-articles. 
Thus the repeal of the paper duty got to seem in the 
eyes of many peers a proposal connected somehow 
with the spread of Democracy, the support of the 
Manchester School, and the designs of Napoleon III. 

The question which the House of Lords had to 
fiice was somewhat serious. The Commons had re- 
pealed a tax ; was it constitutionally in the power of 
the House of Lords to rciinposc it? Was not this, 
it was asked, simply to assert for the House of Lords 
a taxing power equal to that of the Commons? Was 
it not to reduce to nothing the principle that taxation 
and representation go together? Suppose instead of 
re-enacting the paper duty the House of Lords had 
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thouglit fit to introduce into the new Budget a new 
and different tax, what was there to hinder them, on 
their own principle, from doing so? On the other 
hand, those who took Lord Lyndhurst’s view of the 
question insisted that when the Budget scheme was 
laid before them for their approval, the House of 
Lords had as good a right constitutionally to reject as 
to accept any part of it, and that to strike out a clause 
ill a Budget was quite a different thing firom taking 
the initiative in the imposition of taxation. It was 
contended that the House of Lords had not only 
a constitutional right to act as they were invited to 
do in tlie case of the paper duty, but that as a 
matter of fact they had often done so, and that the 
country had never challenged their axithority. The 
Conservative party in the Hoiase of Lords can always 
carry any division, and in this instance it was well 
known 4;hat tltey could marshal a strong majority 
against Mr. Gladstone’s proposed remission of tax- 
ation. But it was commonly expected that they 
would on this occasion, as they had done on many 
otlicrs, abstain from using their overpowering nmne- 
rical strength ; that prudent counsels would prevail 
in the end, and that the amendment would not be 
pressed to a division. The hope, however, was de- 
ceived. The House of Lords was in on unusually 
aggressive mood. The majority were resolved to 
show that they could do something. Mr. Disraeli in 
one of his novels hod irreverently said of the Lords, 
that when the peers accomplish a division they cackle 
as if they hod laid an egg. On this occasion they 
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were determined to have a division. The majority 
against the Government was overwhelming. For the 
BlB0l|iuln»ading of the Paper Duty Bill, 90 peers 
voted and there were 14 proxies ; in all 104. For 
Lord Monteagle’s amendment there were 161 votes 
of peers actually present and 32 proxies, or 193 in 
alL The majority against the Government was there* 
fore 89 ; and the repeal of the excise duty on paper 
was done with for that session. The peers went home 
cackling ; not a few of them, however, a little in douht 
as to the wisdom of the course they had pursued, a 
little afraid to think on what they Lad done. The 
House of Lords had not taken any very active stop 
in politics for some time, and many of tlicm were un- 
certain as to the manner in which the country would 
regard their xmwonted exertion of authority. 

The country took it rather coolly on the whole. 
Lord Palmerston promptly came forv^ard and moved 
in the House of Commons for a committee to ascer- 
tain and report on the practice of each House with 
regard to the several descriptions of Bills imposing or 
repealing taxes. By thus interposing at once he 
hoped to take the wind out of the sails of a popular 
agitation which he disliked and would gladly have 
avoided. The committee took two montlis to con- 
sido* their report. They found by a majority of 
fourteen a scries of resolutions to the effect that the 
privilege of the House of Commons did not extend 
BO fiir'as to make it actually unconstitutional for the 
Lords to reject a Bill for the repeal of a tax. Mr. 
Walpole was the chairman of the committoe> and he 
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drew up the report, which cited a considerable num- 
ber of precedents in support of the view adopted by 
the majority. Mr. Bright, who was a member of the 
committee, did not assent to this principle. He pre- 
pared a draft report of his own in which he con- 
tended for the very reasonable view, that if the Lords 
might prolong or rcirapose a tax by refusing their 
assent to its repeal when that repeal had been voted 
by the House of Commons, the House of Commons 
crmld not have absolute conti’ol over the taxation 
of the country. It seems clour that, whatever may 
have been the technical right of the Lords, or however 
]>recedent may have occasionally appeared to justify 
(he course which they took, Mr. Bright was war- 
rimted in asserting that the constitution never gave 
the House of Lords any power of rcimposing a tax 
Avhich the Commons had repealed. The truth is, that 
if the majority of the House of Commons in favoiur of 
the repeal of the paper duties had been anytl&ng 
considerable, the House of Lords would never have 
ventured to interfere. There was an impression 
among many peers that the remission was not much 
liked even by the majority of those who voted for it. 
‘Gladstone has done it all,’ was the common saying; 
and it was insisted that Gladstone had done it only 
to satisfy Mr. Bright and the Manchester Radicals. 
Not a few of the peers felt convinced that tbje ma- 
jority of the House of Commons would secretly bless 
them for their intervention. 

Jjord Palmerston followed up the report of tfad 
committee by proposing a series of resolutions whkb 
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he pfOibably* considered equal to the ^(pc^ion. The 
lobjttt of the resolutions was to reaffirm the position 
claims* of tlic House of Commons in regard 
to questions of taxation. That at least was the 
ostensible object; the real object was to do something 
which should leave a way of retreat open to the Lords 
in another session, and at the same time make those 
who clamoured against their intervention believe that 
the Ministry were not indifferent to the rights of the 
representative chamber. The first resolution affirmed 
^at ‘ the right of granting aids aJid supplies to the 
CJtown is in the Commons alone, as an essential part 
of their constitution ; and the limitation of all such 
grants as to the matter, manner, measure and time, 
is only in them.’ The second resolution declared 
that although the Lords had rejected Bills relating to 
taxation by negativing the whole, yet the exercise of 
such a power had not been frequent, and ws& justly 
regarded by the House of Commons with peculiar 
jealousy as afleeting the right of the Commons to 
grant the supplies. The third resolution merely laid 
it down that ‘to guard for the future against on 
undue exercise of that power by the Lords, and to 
secure to the Commons their rightful control over 
taxation and supply,’ the House reaffirmed its right to 
impose and remit taxes, and to frame Bills of supply* 
Such resolutions were not likely to satisfy the 
mote impatient among the Liberals. An appeal was 
muie to the people generally to thunder a national 
protest against the House of Lords. But the oountiy 
did no^ it must be owned, respond very tumultuously 
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to the Great public mcctihgy ^verp hdd 

ia London *and the large towns of the North, and, 
mnqli anger was expressed at the qpnduct oi the 
Lords. The Homing Star newspaper led the agita- 
tion. It had recourse to the ingenious device of an- 
nouncing every day in large letters and in a conspicu- 
ous part of its columns that the House of Lords hod 
that day imposed so many thousand pounds of taxa- 
tion on tlie Englisli people contrary to the fundamen- 
tal principles of the constitution. It divided the 
whole amount of the reimposed duty by the nnmbcr 
of days in the year, and thus arrived at the ex|Njl ' 
sum which it declared to have been each day uncon- 
stitutionally imposed on the countrj*. Thi* device 
was copied by the promoters of public meetings, and 
M. Tainc, the French author, then in this country, 
was amused to see placards borne about in the streets 
with this portentous announcement. Mr. Bright 
threw his eloquence and his influence into the agita- 
tion, and Mr. Gladstone expressed himself strongly 
in favour of its object. Yet the country did not 
become greatly excited over the controversy. It did 
not even enter Avarmly into the question as to the 
necessity of abolisliing the House of Lords. One in- 
dignant writer insbted that if the Lords did not give 
way the English peoidc W'ould turn them out of 
Westminster Palace, and strew the Thames \7ith the 
wrecks of their painted chamber. Language audi as 
this sounded oddly out of tune with the tempe;f of 
the time. The general conviction of the coontiywaa 
undoubtedly that the Tjords were in the wrong ; that ' 
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whatever thdr technical right, if they hod any, they 
had mode a mistake, and that it would certainly be 
ic^&eeslary tp check tlicm if they attempted to repeat 
it. But the feeling also was that there was not the 
slightest, cliancc of such a mistake being repeated. 
The mere fact that so much stir had been made about 
it was enough to secure the country against any 
chance of its passing into a precedent. In truth the 
country could not be induced to feel any fear of per- 
sistent Tmconstitutional action on the part of the 
House of Lords. That IIou‘>e is known by everyone 
to hold most of its technical rights on condition of 
its rarely exercising thorn. "When once its action in 
any particular case has been seriously called in ques- 
tion, it may be taken for granted that that action will 
not be rciJcated. Its principal function in the State 
now is to interpose at some moment of emergency 
and give the House of Commons tunc to thihk over 
some action which seems inconsiderate. This is a 
very important and may be a very useful office. At 
first bight it may appear a little pai’adoxical com- 
pare the functions of the English House of Lords in 
any way with those of the chief magisti’ate of the 
United States ; and yet the delaying power which the 
President possesses is almost exactly the same as that 
which our usages even more than our constitution 
have put at the discretion of the House of Lords. 
The President can veto a Bill in tlie first instance. 
But the Legislature can afterwards, if they wiU, poss 
the measure in spite of him by a certain 
Practically this means that the President can iMf'' to 
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the Legislature, ‘ I think this measure has not heeh 
very carefully considered ; I send it back, and invito 
you to think the matter over again. If when you 
have done so you still desire to pass the measure, I 
can make no further objection.’ This is all that the 
House of Lords can now do, and only in exceptional 
cases will the peers venture to do so much. Most 
people knew in 18G0 that the interposition of the 
House of Lords only meant the delay of a session; and 
knew too that the controversy which had been raised 
upon the subject, such as it w’as, would be quite 
enough to keep the peers froni carrj^rng the thing too 
iar. A course of action which Mr. Gladstone de- 
nt mneed as a ‘gigantic innovation,’ wdiich Lord Pal- 
merston could not apjuovo, which the Liberal party 
generally condemne d, and which the House of Com- 
mons made the occasion of a significantly warning 
resolution, was not in the least likely to be converted 
by repetition uito an established principle and prece- 
dent. This was the reason why the country took 
the whole matter u ith comparative indilferenee. It 
was nol in the least influenced by the servile argu- 
ments which many Conservatives and a few feeble 
Liberals employed to make out a constitutional case 
for the House of Lords. One orator, Mr. Horsman, 
carried his objection to democracy so far as to under- 
take an elaborate argument to prove that the House 
of Lords had a taxing power co-ordinate with that ot 
the House of Commons. It may be imagined to what a 
deptlhArty feding had brought some men down when 
it isiftated that this nonsense was applauded by the 
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Conservatives in the House of Commons. Luckily 
&r the privileges of the House of Lords no serious 
attention was paid to Mr. Horsman’s argument. If 
that indiscreet champion of the authority of the 
Lords could have made oiit his case, if he could have 
shown that the peers really hacj a taxing power co- 
ordinate Avith that of the Commons, there would have 
been nothing for it but to make new arrangementh 
and witlidraw from the licrcditary assembly so inap. 
propriatc a privilege. For it may be surely taken for 
granted that the pcoide of this country would ncAor 
endure the idea of being taxed by a legislative body 
over whose members they had no manner of con- 
trol. 

The whole controversy has little political import- 
ance now. I’erhaps it is most intei*estiug for the 
j^vidence it gave that ]\Tr. Gladstone was every day 
drifting more and more aAvay from the opinions, not 
merely of his old Conservative associates, but even of 
his later "Whig colleagues. The position Avhich he 
took u]) in this dispute Avas entirely different from 
that of Lord Palmer.'-ton. He condenimsl without 
reserve or mitigation the conduct of the Lords, and 
he condemned it on the very grounds which made 
his words most welcome to the lladicals. He did 
not indeed give his support to the course of extreme 
self-assertion which soinS lladical members 'recom- 
mended to the House of Commons ; but he made it 
clear that he only disclaimed such measures becoittw 
he felt convinced the House of Lords woidd soon 
come to its senses again, and would refrain froiu 
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p iiwilftr acts of Tinconstitulional interference in the 
future. The first cfecified adhesion df Mr. Gladstone 
to the doctrines of the more advanced Liberals is 
generally regarded as having taken place at a some* 
what later period, and in relation to a different 
question. It would seem, however, that the first 
decisive intimation of the course Mr. Gladstone wSs 
thenceforward to tread was his declaration that 
the constitutional privileges of the representative 
assembly would not be safe in the hands of the 
Conservative Opposition. Mr. Gladstone was dis- 
tinctly regarded during that debate as the advocate 
of a policy far more energetic than any professed by 
Lord I’almcrston. The promoters of the meetings, 
wliich had been held to protest against the inter- 
ference of the Lords, found full warrant for the 
course they had taken in Mr. Gladstone’s stei^^ 
protest against the ‘gigantic innovation.’ Lord 
Palmerston, on the other hand, certainly suffered 
some damage in the eyes of the extreme Liberals. It 
became more clear than ever to them that he had no 
S3nnpathy with any liadical movement here at home, 
however he might sympathise with every Badical 
movement on the Continent. Still Lord Palmerston’s 
resolutions contained in them quite enough to prove 
to the Lords that they had gone a little too far, and 
that they mu'st not attempt anything of the kind 
again. A story used to be told of Lord Palmerston 
at that time which would not have been out of cha* 
racter if it had been true. Some one, it was said) 
pressed him to say what he intended to do about the 
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Lords and the teimposition the paper duties. * I 
mean to tell them/ was the' alleged reply pf Lord, 
Palnfflirston, ‘ that it was a vely good joke for once, 
but they must not give it to us again.’ This TTas 
really the cflFect of Palmerston’s resolutions. *AU 
very well for once; but don’t try it again. The 
Lords took the hint. They did not try it again. 
Even in that year, 1860, Mr. Gladstone was able to 
carry his resolution for removing, in accordance with 
the provisions of the French Treaty, so much of the 
Customs duty on imported paper as exceeded tlie 
excise duty on paper made here at home. 

Meanwhile the Government had sustained a 
severe humiliation in another way. They had had 
to abandon their Keform Bill. The Bill was a 
moderate and simple scheme of reform. It proposed 
to lower the county franchise to 10?., and that of the 
boroughs to Gl . ; and to make a considerable redis- 
tribution of scats. Twenty-five boroughs returning 
two members each were to return but. one for the 
future, and the representation of several large counties 
and divisions of counties was to be strengthened; 
Kensington and Chelsea w'erc to form a borough witli 
two members ; Birkcnliead, Stalcybridge, and Bum- 
ley were to have one member each ; Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, and Birmingham were each to have 
an additional member; the University of London 
was to have a member. It was also proposed that 
where there were three members to a eonstituency 
the third should represent the minority, an end to be 
accomplished by the simple process of allowing each 
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elector to vote for only two of tHe three. The Bill 
was brought in on lilunh 1. The second reading 
was moved on March* 19. Mr. Disraeli condemned 
the measure then, although he did not propose to 
offer any opposition to it at that stage. He made a 
l ong and laboured speech, in which he talked of the 
Bill as * a measure of a mediaeval character, without 
the inspiration of the feudal system or the genius of 
the Middle Ages.’ No one knew exactly what this 
meant ; but it was loudly applauded by Mr. Disraeli’s 
followers, and was thought rather fine by some of 
those who sat on the Ministerial side. Mr. Disraeli 
also condemned it for being too homogeneous in its 
character ; by which he was understood to mean that 
he considered there was too great a monotony or 
uniformity in the suffrage it proposed to introduce. 
Long nights of debate more or less languid followed. 
Mr. Disjacli, with his usual sagacity, was merdy 
waiting to see how things would go before he com- 
mitted himself or his party to any decided opposition, 
lie began very soon to see that there was no occasion 
for him to take any great trouble in the matter. He 
and his firiends had little more to do than to look on 
and snide complacently whde the chances of the Bill 
were being hopelessly undermined by some of the 
followers of the Government. The mdder Whigs 
hated the scheme rather n^re tlian the Tories did. 
It was Lord Jolm Russell’s scheme. Russell was 
foitliful to the cause of reform, and he was backed up 
by the support of Cobden, Bright, and the Man- 
chester and Radical party in general. But the Bill 
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/ooi^ little favour in the Cabinet itself. It' was 
accented principally as a means of soothing (he 
BofUcds, and appeasing Lord John Bussell. Lord 
Palmerston was well known to be personally indif- 
ferent to its fate. There was good reason to believe 
that, if left to himself, he would never have intro-^ 
duced such a measure, or any measure having t)]e 
same object. Lord Palmerston was not so foreseehig 
as Mr. Disraeli. The leader of the Opposition knew 
well enough even then that a Reform Bill of some 
kind would have to be brought in before long. There 
is not the least reason to suppose that he ever for a 
moment fell into Lord Palmerston’s mistake, aj^d 
ftneied that the opinions of the clubs, of tlie respect- 
able Wliigs, and of tlie metropolitan shopkeepers, 
represented the opinions of the English people. Mr. 
Disraeli probably foresaw even then that it might be 
convenient to his own party one day to seek for the 
credit of carrying a Radical Reform BUI. fie there- 
fore took care not to express any disapproval of the 
principles of reform in the debates that took place on 
the second reading of Lord John Russell’s Bill. His 
manner was that of one who looks on scomfully at 
a bungling attempt to do some piece of work which 
he could do much better if he had a chance of making 
the attempt. ‘ Call that a Reform BUI,’ he seemed to 
say, ‘ that piece of homogpneousness and medhcT^lism, 
which has neither the genius of feudalism nor the, 
spirit ^of the Middle Ages ! Only give me a chance 
some day of trying my hand again, and then you 
shall see the genius of tlie Middle Ages, and the later 
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ages, and feudalism, and all the rest of it, combined 
to perfeotion.’ 

Meanwhile the BUI was drifting and floundering 
on (o destruction. If Lord Palmerston had spoken 
one determined word in its favour, it could have been 
nisily carried. The Conservatives would not have 
taksen on themselves the responsibility of a prolonged 
resistance. Those of the Liberals who secretly de- 
tefctod the measure would not have had the courage 
to stand up against Lord Palmerston. Their real 
objection to the proposed reform was that it would 
put them to the trouble of a new election, and that 
they did not like the extreme Padlcnls and the Man* 
Chester School. But they would have swallowed 
their objections if they had stipposod that Lord Pal- 
merston was determined to pass the Bill. Very soon 
th^ came to understand, or at least to believe, that 
Lord Palmerston would be rather pleased than other- 
wise to see the measure brought into contempt. Lord 
Palmerston took practically no part in the debates. 
He did actually make a speech at a late period ; but, 
as Mr. Disraeli said with adaihablc effect, it was a 
speech not so much ‘in siipport of, as about, the 
Reform Bill.’ Sir George Lewis argued for the Bill 
so eoldly and sadly that Sir E. B. Lytton brought 
down the laughter and cheers of both sides of the 
House when he described Lewis as having ‘ come to 
bury CcBsar, not to praise him.’ The measure was 
already dopmed: it was virtually dead and buried. 
Notice was ^cn of amendment after amendment, 
chiefly or altogether by professing Liberals. The 
VOL. m. s ^ 
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practice of obstrnotmg the progress of the Bill by 
inoessant speech-making was introduced and made to 
'Hrorfe: with ominous effect. Some of the more boister- 
ous of the Tories began to treat the whole thing as a 
good piece of fun. Once an attempt was made to 
get the House counted out during the progress of the 
debate. It would be a capital means of reducing 
the whole discussion to an absurdity, some memben 
thought, if the House could actually be counted out 
during a debate on the Reform Bill. A Bill to re. 
mould the whole political constitution of the countiy 
—and the House of Commons not caring enough 
about the subject to contribute forty listeners, or 
even forty patient watchers, within the precincts of 
Westminster Palace ! When the attempt to count 
did not succeed in the ordinary way, it occurred to 
the genius of some of the Conservatives that the 
object might be accomplished by a little gentle and 
not unacceptable violence. A number of stout squires 
therefore got round the door in the lobby, and en- 
deavoured by sheer physical obstruction to prevent 
zealous members from re-entering the House. It will 
be easily understood what the temper of the majority 
was when horse-play of this kind could even be 
attempted. At length it was evident that the Bill 
could not pass ; that the talk which was in prepara- 
tion must smother it. The moment the Bill got into 
committee there would be amendments on every lio^ 
of it, and every member could speak as often, as 
he pleased. The session was passing ; the financaal 
measures could not be postponed or put aside; the 
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opponents of the Refcirm Bill, open and secret, had 
the Government at thdr mercy. On Monday, June 11, 
Lord John Russell announced that the Government 
hod mode up their minds to withdraw the Bill. There 
was no alternative. Lord Palmerston had rendered 
to the Bill exactly that sort of service which EemUe 
rendered to the play of ‘Vortigem and Rowena.* 
Kemble laid a peculiar emphasis on the words, ‘ And 
when this solemn mockery is o’er,’ and glanced at 
the pit in such a manner as to express only too 
clearly the contempt he had for the part which he was 
coerced to jday; and the pit turned the piece into 
ridicule, and would have no more of it. If Kemble 
had approved of the play, they might have put up with 
it for his sake ; but when he gave them leave, they 
simply made sport of it. Lord Palmerston conv^ed 
to hk pit his private idea on the subject of the Reform 
Bill which he had officially to recommend ; and the 
pit took the hint, and there was an end of the Bill. 

Lord Palmerston became more unpopular than 
ever with the advanced Liberals. He had yielded so 
far to public alarm as to propose a vote of two millions, 
the first instalment of a sum of nine millions, to be 
laid out in fortifying our coast against the Emperor 
of the French. lie was accused of gross inconsistency. 
The statesman who went out of his way to give 
premature recognition to Louis Napoleon after the 
coup itat ; the statesman of the Conspiracy BiU, was 
now damouring for the means to resist a treacherous 
invasion from his favourite ally. Yet Lord Pal- 
merston was not inconsistent. He had now brought 

■ s 
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himself seriously to believe that Louis Napoleon 
meditated evil to England, and with Palmerston, 
n^k or wrong, England was the one supreme con. 
sideration. To us he seems to have been wrong 
when he patronised Louis Napoleon, and wrong when 
he wasted money in measures of sui)erIluous protec. 
tion against Louis Napoleon, but wc do not think the 
latter Palmerston was inconsistent with the former. 

Thenceforward it was understood that Lord 
Palmerston would have no more of Reform. This 
was accepted as a political condition by most of 
Lord Palmerston’s colleagues. Even Lord John 
Russell accepted the condition, and bowed to his 
leader’s determination, as George III.’s mmisters 
came to bend to liis scruples with regard to Catholic 
Emancipation. There was to be no Reform Bill 
while Lord Palmerston lived. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

TROUBLES IN THE EAST. 

The Queen’s Speech at the opening of Parliament on 
January 24, 1860, mentioned, among other things, 
the renewal of disturbances in China. The English 
and French plenipotentiaries, it stated, had proceeded 
to the mouth of the Peiho river in order to repair to 
Pokiu, and exchange in that city the ratifications of 
the Treaty of Tien-t&in. Tliey found their further 
progress opposed, and a conflict took place between 
the Chinese forts at the mouth of the river and 
the navftl force by which the plenipotentiaries were 
escorted. The allied forces were compelled to retire ; 
and the Royal Speech mentioned that an expedition 
had been despatched to obtain redress. 

The treaty of Tien-tsin was that which, as was told 
in a former chapter, had been arranged by Lord 
Elgin and Baron Gros. The treaty contained a 
clause providing for the exchange of the ratifications 
at Pekin within a year from the date of the signature, 
which took place in Juhe 1858. Lord Elgin re- 
turned to England, and his brother, Mr. Frederick 
Bruce, was appointed in March 1859, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Chino. 
Mr. Bruce was directed to proceed^ by way of the 
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Pdho to Tien-tsin and thence to Pekin to exchange 
the ratifications of the treaty. In the instructions 
fiOiushed to him, Lord Malmesbury, who was then 
Foreign Secretary, earnestly pressed upon the Envoy 
the necessity of insisting on having the ratifications 
exchanged at Pekin. Lord Malmesbury pointed out 
that the Chinese authorities, having the strongest 
objection to tbe presence of an Envoy in Pekin, would 
probably tiy to interpose all manner of delays and 
difficulties ; and impressed upon Mr. Bruce that he 
was not to be put off from going to the capital. Mr. 
Bruce was distinctly directed to go to the mouth of 
the Peilio with ‘ a sufficient naval force ’ and was told 
that unless some * unforeseen circumstances ’ should 
interpose to make another arrangement necessary, it 
would be desirable that he should go to Tien-tsin in a 
British man-of-war. Instructions were sent out fi:om 
England at the same time to Admiral Hope, tbe 
Naval Commander-m-Cliief in China, to provide a 
sufficient force to accompany Itir. Bruce to the mouth 
of the Peiho. 

The PeUio river flows from the highlands on the 
west into the Gulf of Pechcli, at the north-east comer 
of the Chinese dominions. The capital of the Empire 
is about one hundred miles inland from the mouth of 
the Peiho. It does not stand on that river, which 
flows post it at some distance westward, but it is 
connected with the river by means of a canal. The 
town of Tien-tsin stands on the Peiho near its junc- 
tion with one of the many rivers that flow into it, 
and about ffirty miles from the mouth. The entrance 
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to the Fdho was defended by lihe Taka forts. On June 
20, 1859, Mr. Brace and the French Envoy reached 
the mouth of the Feiho with Admiral Hope’s fleet, 
some nineteen vessels in all, to escort them. Admiral 
Hope hod sent a message two or tlirec days before 
to Taku to announce that the English and French 
Envoys were coming, and his boat hod found the 
forts defended and the river staked by an armed 
crowd, who stated that they were militiamen, and 
said that they had no instructions as regarded the 
passage of the Envoys, but offered to send any mes- 
hage to Tien-tsin and to bring back any answer which 
the authorities there might think fit to send. Admiral 
llo^ie again sent to them, and requested them to 
remove the obstructions in the river, and clear a 
passage for the Envoys. They do not appear to have 
actually refused the request, but they said that they 
had sent a messenger to Tientsin to announce the 
approach of the fleet. When, however, -the Envoys 
reached the mouth of the river they found the 
defences further increased. Some negotiations and 
intercommunications took place, and a Chinese official 
from Tiemtsin came to Mr. Bruce and endeavoured 
to obtain some delay or compromise. Mr. Bruce 
became convinced that the condition of things pre- 
dicted by Lord Malmesbury was coming about, and 
that the Chinese authorities were only trying to defeat 
his piirpose. He also imagined, or discovered, that 
there was a want of proper respect for an English 
Envoy shown in the terms of the letter and the rank 
of the official by whom it was co]i.veyed. Affer a 
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consultation with the French Envoy, Mr. Bruoe called 
on Admiral Hope to clear a passage for the vessels. 
On ^hme 25 the Admiral brought his gunboats dose 
to the barriers, and began to attempt their removal. 
The forts opened fire. The Chinese artillerymen 
showed unexpected skill and precision. Four of the 
gunboats were almost immediately disabled. All 
the attacking vessels got aground. Admiral Hope 
attempted to storm the forts. The attempt was a 
complete failure. About 1 ,000 Englishmen and 100 
French went into action, of whoin nearly 450 were 
killed or wounded. Admiral Hope himself was 
wounded ; so was the commander of the French vessel 
which had contributed a contingent to tlic storming 
party. An American naval captain rendered great 
service to the English and French in their distress. 
With ‘magnanimous indiscretion ’ he disregarded the 
strict principles of international law; dechaed that 
‘ blood was thicker than water,’ and that he could not 
look on and see Englishmen destroyed by Chinese 
without trying to lend them a helping hand. The 
attempt to force a passage of the river was given up, 
and the mission to Pekin was over for the present. 

It will be easily imagined that the news created a 
deep sensation in England. It soon became known 
that although the Cluncse Government did not ex- 
actly accept the responsibility of what had occurred 
on the Peiho, yet they bluntly and rudely refused to 
make any apology for the attack on our ships or 
to punish the officials who had ordered it. People in 
general made up their minds at once that the matter 
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could not be oUowcd to rest there, and that the mis- 
sion to Pekin must be enforced. At the same time a 
strong feeling prevailed that the Envoy, Mr. Bruce, 
had been imprudent and precipitate in his conduct. 
Lord Elgin had himself stated that we could have no 
rio'ht to navigate the Peiho until after the ratification 
of the treaty ; and however discourteous or even 
double-dealing tlie conduct of the Cliinese authorities 
might have been, it was surely a questionable policy to 
insist on forcing our way to the capital by one par- 
ticular route to which for any reason they objected. 
For this, however, it seems more just to blame Lord 
Malmesbury than Mr. Bruce. Lord Malmesbury had 
of course no idea of what w'as likely to happen*; but 
his instructions to the English Envoy read as if tliey 
were prepared with a view to that very contingency. 
Mr. Bruce might well have thought that they left him 
no oltennative but to force his way. Before the whole 
question come to be discussed in Parliament the Con- 
servatives had gone out and the Liberals had come in. 
Lord Palmerston’s Government were only responsible 
in a technical sort of way for what had happened ; 
and to do them justice they only defended the pro- 
ceeding in a very cold and perfunctory manner. But 
they could hardly condemn their predecessors, whose 
action they had to continue and whose responsibilities 
they had to assume, and there did not seem much, 
use in attacking the conduct of men who were out of 
office and were no longer amenable to Parliamentaiy 
censure. On the otlier hand, it seems only fiur to 
Bay that the outcry raised in England about the 
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treocherona conduct of the Chinese at the mouth of. 
the Peiho was unfounded and even absurd. The 
C^tfnese Government showed itself as usual crafty, 
double-dealing, and childishly arrogant for a while ; 
but the Chinese at the Peiho cannot be accused of 
perfidy. They had mounted the forts and barricaded 
the river openly and even ostentatiously. The Eng- 
lish A dmir al knew for days and days that the forts 
were armed, and that the passage of the river was 
obstructed. A man who when he sees you approach- 
ing his hall-door closes and bars it against you, and 
holds a rifie pointed at your head wMe he parleys 
with you from an upper window, may be a very 
inhospitable and discourteous person ; but if when 
you attempt to dash in his door he fires at you with 
his rifle, you can hardly call him treacherous, or say 
that you had i^o expectation of what was going to 
happen. Some of the English officers who were actu- 
ally engaged in the attempt of Admiral Hope frankly 
repudiated the idea of any treachery on the part of 
the Chinese, or any surprise on their own side. They 
knew perfectly well, they said, that the forts were 
about to resist the attempt to force a way for the 
Envoys up the river. 

> The English and French Governments determined 
(3u(t the men who had made the treaty of Tien-tsin — 
Lord Elgin and Boron Gros — should be sent back to 
issist on its rrinforcenient. Sir Hope Grant was ap- 
pointed to the military command of our land farces, 
and General Cousin dc Montaubon, afterwords Count 
Palikao, commanded the soldiers of France. We 
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need not here enter into the military history of the 
expedition. The English and French made short 
work of the Chinese resistance. The Chinese, to do 
them justice, fought very bravely, as indeed they 
seem to have done on all occasions when war was 
forced on them ; but of course they had no chance 
whatever against such forces os those commanded by 
the English and French generals. The nlHcs cap- 
tured the Taku forts, occupied Ticn-tsin, and marched 
on Pekin. The Chinese Government endeavoured to 
negotiate for peaee, and to interpose any manner of 
delay, diplomatic or otherwise, between the allies and 
their progress to the capital. Lord Elgin consented 
at last to enter into negotiations at Tungchow, a 
walled town ten or twelve miles nearer than Pekin. 
The Chinese commissioners were to meet the Euro- 
pean plenipotentiaries at Tungchow., Lord Elgin’s 
secretaries, Mr. Parkes and Mr. Loch, accompanied 
by some English officers, by Mr. Bowlby, the corre- 
spondent of the Timc% and by some members of the 
staff of Baron Gros, went to Tungchow to make the 
necessary arrangements for on interview between the 
envoys and the Chinese commissioners. On their way 
back they had to pass through the lines of a large 
Chinese force, which had occupied the ground marked 
out by the commissioners themselves for the use of 
the European allies. Some quarrel took place between 
a French commissariat officer and some Tartar soldiers, 
>®d a sort of general engagement was brought on. 
Mr. Parkes and Mr. Loch, and several of their com- 
panions, French and English, were seized and dragged 
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off to various prisons, despite the fact that they bore 
a. flog of truce, and were known to have come for the 
'l^urposQ of arranging a conference requested by the 
Chinese themselves Avith a view to peace. Twenty, 
six British subjects and twdvc subjects of France 
were thus carried off. Mr. Parkes and Mr. Loch 
were aftenvards released, after having been treated 
with mueh cruelty and indignity. Of the twenty-six 
British subjects thus seized, thirteen died of the hor- 
rible ill-treatment they received. The thirteen who 
were released all bore more or less evidence physically 
of the usage which had been indicted on them. Lord 
Elgin refused to negotiate until the prisoners had 
been returned, and the allied armies were actually at 
one bf the great gates of Pekin, and had their guns 
in position to blow the gate in, when the Chinese 
acceded to their tcims. The gate was surrendered, 
the allies entered the city, and the English and 
French flags Avcrc hoisted side by side on the walls 
of Pekin. It was only after entering the city that 
Lord Elgin learned of the murder of the captives, 
lie then detenuined to inflict an exemplary and a 
signal punishment on the Chinese authorities. The 
Chinese Sumtner P.alaco, a building, or rather a park 
and collection of buildings of immense extent, had 
been plundered somewhat efficiently by the French 
on their march to Pekin. The French Commander- 
in- Chief had become possessed of a magnificent dia- 
mond necklace, which, according to popular rumour, 
was afterwards an adornment of the festivities of 
the Imperial Tuilcrics. Lord Elgim now determined 
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that the palace should be burpt down as a means of 
impressing the mind of the Chinese authorities gene- 
rally with some sense of the danger of treachery and 
foul play. ‘ What remains of the palace,’ such was 
Lord Elgin’s stem notification, ‘ wliich appears to be 
the place at which several of the British captives 
were subjected to the grossest indignities, will be 
immediately levelled to the ground; this condition 
requires no assent on the part of his Highness’ 
(Prince Kung, the Chinese emperor’s brother and 
plenipotentiary), ‘because it will be at once carried 
into effect by the Commandcr-in-Chief.’ Two days 
vere occupied in the destruction of the palace. It 
covered an area of many miles. The palace of Adrian, 
at Tivoli, might have been hidden in one of its 
Gardens, temples, small lodges and pagodas, groves, 
grottos, lakes, bridges, terraces, artificial hills, diver- 
sified the vast space. All the artistic treasures, all 
the curiosities, archaeological and other, that Chinese 
wealth and Chinese taste, such as it was, could bring 
together, had been accumulated in this magnificent 
plcasauncc. The surrounding scenery w'as beautiful. 
The high mountains of Tartary ramparted one side 
6f the enclosure. ‘ It certainly was,’ says a spectator, 
‘ oim of the most curious, and also one of the most 
beautiful, scenes I had ever beheld.’ The buildings 
■were set on lire ; the whole place w'as given over to 
destruction. A moumnent was raised with an in- 
flcription in Chinese, setting forth that such was the 
reward of perfidy and cruelty. 

Very different opinions were held in England ^ 
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to the destruction of the Imperial palace. ^ , To mony 
ijt seemed on act of unintelligible and impordonable 
Vandalism. Assuredly the responsibility which Lord 
Elgin assumed was great. It was all the greater 
because the French plenipotentiary refused to share 
it. This was not, however, because the French Envoy 
thought it an act of mere vandalism. The French, 
who had remorselessly looted the palace, who had 
made it a wreck before Lord Elgin converted its site 
into a desert, could hardly have offered any becoming 
protest in the interests of art and of conciliation. The 
French plenipotentiary was merely of opinion that 
the destruction of the palace might interfere with the 
negotiations for peace which he was naturally anxious 
to bring to a conclusion. Lord Elgin assumed a 
heavy rcsi)onsibility in another way, inasmuch as he 
did not consider the capture of the Englishmen to 
have been a deliberate act of treachery on thb part of 
the Chinese authorities. * On the whole,’ he wrote, 

‘ I come to the conclusion th.'it in the proceedings of 
the Chinese plenipotentiaries and commander-in-chief 
in this instance there was that mixture of stupidity, 
want of straightforwardness, suspicion, and bluster 
which characterises so generally the conduct of affairs 
in tliis country ; but I cannot believe that after the 
experience which Sang-ko-lin-sin’ (the Chinese gene- 
ral-in-chief) ‘ had already had of our superiority in 
the field, cither he or his civil colleagues could have 
intended to bring on a conflict in wliich, as the event 
has proved, he was sure to be worsted.’ Still, Lord 
El^ held that for the ill-treatment and murder of 
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mm 'vtIio ought n^er to have been touched 'with un- 
fnendly kand, the* Chinese authorities must be hdd 
responsible! and that even war itself must become 
ten times more horrible if it were not one of its essen- 
tial conditions that the messengers engaged in the 
preliminaries of peace ore to be held sacred from 
harm. 

In this Lord Elp^n was undoubtedly right. The 
only question was as to Ills justification in adopting 
what seemed to be so illogical and barbarous a mode 
tif taking vengeance. Would any breach of faith 
committed by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, when 
there was such a prince, have justified a foreign con- 
queror in destroying the Pitti Pale 3C ? Would any 
act of treachery committed by a Spanish sovereign 
ju&tifj>^ the destruction of the Alhambra ? To‘ such 
demands Lord Elgin would have answered that he hod 
no other way of recording in memorable characters 
his condemnation of the cruelty perpetrated by the 
Cliincsc. He explmned, that if he did not demand 
the surrender of the actual perpetrators, it was be- 
cause he knew full well that no difficulty would have 
been mode about giving him a seeming satisfaction. 
The Chinese Government would have handed over 
to him os many 'victims as he chose to ask for, or 
would have executed as many as he thought fit to 
suggest. They would have selected for vicarious 
punishment, in all probability, a crowd of mean and 
TJhfortunate wretches who had no more to do with 
the murders than Lord ^Igin had himself, who per- 
haps had never heard that such murders 'were don^ 
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and who would possibly even go ya their death with* 
ont the slightest notion of the retAN>n why {key were 
/diosen out for such a doom. That was the chief 
re&on which determined Lord El^n. 'Ve confess it 
seeins to us to have some strength in it. idost of our 
actions in the war were unjustifiable; this was the one 
for which, pcrliaps, the best case could be madc'out by 
a moraKst. It is somewhat singular that so thany 
persons should have been roused to indignation by 
the destruction of a building who took with perfect 
composure the unjust invasion of a country. 

The allied powers now of course had it all that 
own way. A convention was made by which China 
agreed that the representatives of England and France 
should reside either permanently or occasionally in 
Pekin, according as tlic English and French Govern- 
ments might decide, and that the port of Tien-tsin 
should be open to trade and to the residfnee of 
foreign subjects. China had to pay a war indemnity, 
and a large sum of money as compensation to the 
families of the murdered prisoners and to those who 
had suffered injuries, and to make an apology for tlie 
attack by the garrison of the Taku forts. Thus Eng- 
land established her right to have an envoy in Pekio, 
whether the Chinese liked it or not. The practical 
result was not very great. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant gain to Europe was the knowledge that Pekin 
was not by any means so large a city as we had 
all imagined it to be. British geographies had time 
out of mind taught British children that Pekin was 
the hugest city in the world. Now wc learned that 
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it was not nearly so large os several other cities, and 
that it. im on tij# whole rather a cminbling and 
tumble-dbwn sort of place. There is some comfort 
in knowing much blood was not spilt wholly 

in vain." 

The same ybar saw also the troubles in the moun- 
tain tenroccs of the Lebanon, which likewisitk led to 
the combined intervention of England and France. 
The disturbances arose out of the rivalries and 
quarrels between two sects, the Maronites and those 
whom Mr. Browning’s poem describes as ‘ the Druse 
nation, warders on tlie mount of the world’s secret 
since the birth of time.’ In the month of May a 
Maruuitc monk was found murdered, and suspicion 
fell upon the Druses. Some Druses were killed ap- 
parently in retaliation. Then there were some kill- 
ings on each side. On May 28 a general attack was 
made by the Druses on the Maronite villages in the 
neighbourhood of Beyrout, and some of them were 
burnt down. A large town under Mount Hermon 
was attacked by the Druses. The Turkish com- 
moi'der orderal the Maronites to lay down their 
arms, and promised that he would protect them. 
They did give up their arms, and the Turkish officer 
had the weapons removed. Then he seems to have 
abandoned the Maronites to their enemies. The 
Druses, animated by such a spirit as might have 
belonged te their worshipped chief and siunt, Hokem, 
poured into the place and massacred them all 
■The Turkish soldiers did not make any attempt 
to protect them, but even, it was stated, in some 
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otMSCs helped the 'Druses in their Trork of butchery. 
In July the fanatical spirit spread to Damascus. A 
mob of Turkish fanatics made a general attack upon 
the Christian quarter, and burned the greater part 
of .it down. The consulates of France, Russia, Aus- 
tria, Holland, Belgium, and Greeee were destroyed. 
Nearly two thousand Christians were massacred in 
that one day’s work. Many of the respectable Mus- 
sulman inhabitants of Damascus were most generous 
and brave in their attempts to save and shelter the 
unfortunate Christians ; but the Turkish Governor of 
Damascus, although he had a strong military force at 
his disposal, made no serious effort to interfere with 
the work of massacre; and, as might be expected, 
his supineness was construed by the mob as an offi- 
cial approval of their doings, and they murdered with 
aU the more vigour and zest. The famous Algerian 
chief, Abd-cl-Kader, was then living in Dmnascus, 
and he exerted himself nobly in the defence and 
protection of the Christians. France had treated him 
when fallen and a prisoner with something like gene- 
rosity, and he avcU repaid in this season of horror to 
the Christians in Damascus any debt that he may 
have owed to a Christian people. 

The news of the uias.sacrcs in the Lebanon natu- 
rally created a profound sensation in England. The 
cause of the disturbance was not very clearly under- 
stood in the first instance, and it was generally 
assumed that it was a mere quarrel of religion 
between Christians and Mahomedsms. The Maronites 
being Christians, ‘ a sect of Syrian Christians, imited 
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to Rome, althongli preserving thdr own primitivo 
discipline,^ the Druses were assumed to be Mus- 
sulmans. Mr. Urquhart gave on amusing, and not 
altogether exaggerated, deseription of the manner 
in which English public opinion is made up on 
Eastern questions. Conversing, he says, with a 
Druse of the Lebanon long before this particular 
outbreak, he observed to the Druse, ‘ You get up one 
morning and cut each other’s throats ; then people 
at Beyrout or elsewhere sit down and write letters. 
One says the Morouites are a very virtuous and 
o]>presscd people of Christians ; another says they 
are served right, for they are only Roman Catholics. 
One says the Druses have done it all ; they are 
savages ; another the Turks have done it all ; they 
are ferocious, perfidious, and fanatic. Then the 
people in London begin to write, who dwell in rooms 
on the housetop.’ Tliis, it is to be understood, is 
Mr. Urquhart’s playful way of describing the authors 
of newspaper articles, whom, in accordance with 
a tradition stUl prevailing when he was young, he 
assumes to be the occupants of garrets. ‘ They say 
these people are very ill olF ; we must protect them j 
or we must punish them ; or we must convert them. 
Then they all cry out, “ We must put down the 
Turkish Government.” After this has been written 
and paid for, it is printed ; and after it is printed it 
is sold. Then all the nation buys it, pnd after it has 
bought it it reads it while it is eating its break&st. 
Then each man goes out and meets his friends and 
talks it. This is the way the people of England 
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occupy themselves about their affairs ; and they call 
it by a name which being translated means universal 
guess. They smile then at each other, and say “ We 
are great men ; we know all that is doing in the 
world, we govern the world ; like unto us were none 
since Noah came out of the ark.” ’ Mr. Urquhart was 
a very clever, self-opinionated, and often curiously 
wrong-headed man. He had seen much of the East 
and had a knowledge of Eastern ways and Eastern 
history which few Englishmen could equal. But he 
was under the absolute dominion of a mania with 
regard to Russia which distorted all his faculties. 
Men who found that he could entertain as articles of 
faith some theories about English diplomacy and Eng- 
lish statesmen which seemed almost too wild for the 
ordinary occupant of a madhouse, might well begin 
to doubt whether aU his knowledge of the East must 
necessarily help him to any better conclusionr about 
Asia than he had formed about the political men and 
affairs of his own country. In the passage which 
has been quoted he did, however, give a very fair 
exposition of the confusion of idea that prevailed in 
England about the disturbances in Syria. He was 
also able to make it quite clear that, whatever the 
Druses were, they were not l\lussulmans. The nooks 
of the Mountain, a well-informed writer says, ‘ are 
not more sequestered from the dwellings of man than 
the faith of the Druses is segregated from that of 
Christian or Moslem.’ Mr. Urquhart ascribed the 
cause of the quarrels to the intervention of the 
European Powers in 1840, and of course to. the 
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secret influence of Russia ^forking througn that in- 
tervention. It is probable that the intervention 
did help, in one sense, to lead to the dissensions. 
The Great Powers started in 1840 and in 1841 a 
variety of theories about the better government of 
the Lebanon, one of which was that it should have 
two governors, a Druse and a Maronite. This was 
found impracticable, owing to the fact that in many 
parts of the Lebanon the two sects were living in 
inextricable companionship. The bare idea, however, 
was probably effectual in starting a new sort of rivalry. 
The Porte did finally grant a certain amount of ad- 
ministrative autonomy to the Lebanon, apd, having 
granted this under pressure, it is not unlikely that 
they were anxious to reduce it to as little of practical 
value OB possible. Probably the Porte was not unwil- 
ling to make use of any antipathy existing between 
Druse^ and Maronites. The Porte was also under the 
impression, rightly or wrongly, that the Maronites 
were planning an attack upon the Druses with the 
object of shaking off the Turkish yoke. It may be 
that Constantinople was anxious to anticipate matters, 
and to coll in the fanaticism of the Druses to rid 
them of the Maronites. Certainly tire manner in 
which the Turkish officials at first seemed to connive 
at the massacres might have justified any such sus- 
picion in the mind of Europe. 

England and France took strong and decisive 
steps. They resolved upon instant intervention to 
restore tranquillity in the Lebanon. A convention 
Was drawn up, to which all the Great Powers of 
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Europe agreed, and whidi Turkey hod to accept. 
By fofi convention England and France were en- 
trusted with the duty of restoring order. Francp 
undertook to supply the troops required in the first 
instance ; further requirements were to be met as the 
intervening I’owers might think fit. The intervening 
Powers pledged themselves reciprocally not to se^ 
for any territorial advantage or exclusive influence. 
‘England sent out Lord Dufferin to act as her (S)m. 
missioncr ; and Lord Duiferin accomplished his task 
with as much spirit as judgment. The Turkish 
Government, to do it justice, had at last shown 
great energy in punishing the authors and the abet- 
tors of the massacres. The Sultan sent out Fuad 
Pasha, his Jlinister for Foreign Affairs, to the 
Lebanon ; and Fuad Pasha showed no mercy to the 
promoters of the disturbances, or even to the highly- 
placed official abettors of them. The governor of 
Damascus and the commander of the Turkish troops 
suffered death for their part in the transactions, and 
about sixty persons were publicly executed in the 
dty, of whom the greater number belonged to the 
Turkish police force. Lord Dufferin described what 
he actually saw in such a manner os to prove that 
even alarmed rumoiur had hardly exaggerated the 
^errors of the time. Lord Dufferin tells that ho 
came to Dcir-el-Kamer a few days after the massacre. 
* Almost every house was burnt, and the street 
crowded with dead bodies, some of them stripped 
and mutilated in every possible way. My road led 
through some of the streets; my horse could not 
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even pass, for tlie bodies were literally piled up. 
Most of those I examined had many wounds, and in 
each case the right hand was either entirely or nearly 
cht off; the poor wretch, in default of weapons, 
hkving instinctively raised his arp to parry the blow 
aimed at him. 1 saw little children of not more 
tlyin four years old stretched on the ground, and old 
men with grey beards.' 

The intervention was successful in restoring ordeft 
and in providing for the permanent peace of Syria. 
It had one great recommendation ; it was thorough. 
Tt was in that respect a model intervention. To 
Intervene in the affairs of any foreign State is a task 
of great responsibility. The cases are few indeed in 
ulnch it can be justified or even excused. But it has 
long becii to all seeming a principle of European 
statesmanship that Turkey is a country in the 
j,ovem«ncnt of which it is necessary for other Powers 
to intervene from time to time. The whole of the 
policy of ^vhat is called the Eastern Question is based 
on the assumption that Turkey is to be upheld by 
external influence, and that being thus virtually 
protected she is liable also to be rebuked and kept 
in order. Now there may be some doubt as to the 
propriety of intervening at all in the affairs of 
Turkey, but there can be no doubt that when intfr* 
vention does take place it should be prompt and it 
should be thorough. The independence of Turk^ 
is at an end when a conference of foreign Ministers 
sits round a table to direct what she is to do ; it is 
then merely a question of convenience and expedi- 
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eney as to tiie extent to which intervention shol} 
go.^tNothing can be more illogical and more per. 
zddoas in its way tiian to say, ‘ Wo will intervene 
just far enough to take away from the TnrkiS^ * 
Government its domestic supremacy and its respo^ 
sibility ; but, out of consideration for its feelings, 
or its convenience, we will not intervene far enou^ 
to make it certain that what we think necessai^ 
shall be promptly and efficiently done.’ In the 
case of the Syrian distm*banccs the intervention 
was conducted on a practical 2)rinciple. The Great 
Powers, acting on the assumption, wliich alone could 
justify their interference, that I'ui*koy was not in a 
condition to restore order herself, proceeded to do 
this fpr her in the most energetic and complete 
manner. The consent of Turkey was not considered ’ 
necessary. The Sultan was distinctly informed that 
the interference would take place whether 'he ap- 
proved of it or not. When the intervention had 
succeeded in thoroughly restoring order, the repre- 
sentatives of the Great Powers assembled in Con- 
stantinople unanimously agreed that a Christian 
governor of the Lebanon should be appointed in 
subordination to the Sultan, and the Sultan had, of 
coarse, no choice but to agree to this proposition. 
The French troops evacuated Syria in June 1861 , 
an^d thereby much relieved the minds of many 
Englishmen, who had long forgotten all about the 
domestic affairs of die Lebanon in theif^ plorm lest 
the Frendi Imperial troops, having once set foot in 
Syria, should not easily be induced to quit the coon* 
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lay again. This "waa not merely a popular and ig- 
norant alarm. On June 26 , 1861 , Lord Palmerston 
wjote to the British Ambassador at Constantinople, 
^r Henry Bulwer, ‘ I am heartily glad we have got 
tljD French out of Syria, and a hard job it was to do 
so. The arrangement made for the future govern- 
ment of the Lebanon will, I dare say, work suffi- 
ciently well to prevent the French from having any 
pretext for returning thither.’ In the same letter 
Lord {^almerston makes a characteristic allusion to 
the death of the Sultan of Turkey, which had taken 
place the very day before. ‘ Abd-ul-hlcdjid was a 
good-hearted and •weak-headed man, 'who was run- 
ning two horses to the goal of perdition — his own 
life and that of his empire. luickily for the effipiro 
his own life won the race.’ Then Palmerston adds, 

‘ If the accounts we have heard of the new Sultan 
are trud, we may hope that he will restore Turkey to 
her proper position among the Powers of Europe.’ 
A day or two after. Lord Wodchouse, on the part of 
the Government, expressed to the House of Lords a 
confident hope that a new era was about to dawn 
upon Turkey. Another new era ! 

It would hardly be fitting to close the history of 
tliis stormy year without giving a few lines to record 
the peaceful end of a life whicht had, through all its 
earlier parts, been one of ‘ sturt and strife.’ Quietly in 
his Kensington home passed away, in the late autumn 
of this year, Thomas Cochrane— -the gallant Dun- 
donald, the hero of the Basque Boads, the volunteer 
who lent his genius and his courage to the cause of 
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Brazil, of Chili, and of Greece ; a sort of Petcr- 
bovtinigh of the waves, a ‘ Swiss of heaven/ Lord 
Dundonald had been the victim of cruel, although 
not surely iutcntional, injustice. He was accused, as 
everyone knows, of ha\ing had a share in the famous 
stockjobbing frauds of 1814 ; he was tried, found 
guilty, sentenced to fine and imprisonment ; expelled 
from the House of Commons, dismissed from the 
service which he had helped to make yet more 
illustrious than he foimd it ; and deprived of all his 
public honours. lie lived to see his innocence 
believed in as well by his enemies as by his friends. 
William IV. reinstated him in his naval rank, and 
Queen Vietoria had the eongenial task of com- 
pleting the restoration of his well-won honours. It 
was not, however, until many years after his deatii 
that the country fully acquitted itself of the mere 
money debt which it owed to Lord Hundon&ld and 
his family. Cochrane was a Radical in politics, and 
for some years sat as a colleague (Uf Sir Francis 
Burdett in the representation of^Westmins^. He 
carried on in the House of Commons many a bitter 
argument with Mr. John Wilson Croker, when the 
latter was Secretary to the Admiralty. It cannot 
be doubted tliat Cochrane’s political views and his 
strenuous way of asserting them made him many 
enemies, and that some men were glad of the oppor- 


tunity for revenge which was given by the accnaii' 
tion got up against him. His was ai^imj^ent 
spirit, little suited for the discipline of pamaftiieittAiy 


life. His tongue was often bitter, and he was too 
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apt to assume that a* political opponent must be a 
person unworthy of respect. Even in his own ser- 
vice he was impatient of rebuke. To those under 
his command he was always genial and brotherly ; 
but to those above him he was sometimes wanting in 
that patient submission wliich is an essential quality 
of those who would learn how to command with 
most success. Cochrane’s true place was on his 
qnartor-deck ; his opportunity came in the extreme 
moment of danger. Then his spirit asserted itself, 
llis gift was that which wrenches success out of tlie 
very jaws of failure ; he saw his way most clearly 
when most others began to despair. During part of 
llis later life he had been occupying himself with 
some inventions of his own — some submarine 
methods for blowing up ships, some engines whiph 
were, by their terrible destructiveness, to abridge the 
Struggles and agonies of war. At the time of tlie 
Crimean War he offered to the Government to 
destroy Sebastopol in a few hours by some of his 
plans. T^he proposal was examined by a committee, 
and was not accept^. It was his death, on October 
30, 1860, which recalled to the mind of the living 
generation the hero whose exploits had divided the 
admiration of their fathers with those of Nelson, of 
CoUingwood, and of Sidney Smith. A new style of 
Jiaval warfare has come up since those days, and 
perhaps Cochtane may be regarded as the last of the 
old sea-kin^ 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE CIVIL WAB IN AMERICA. 

Civil war broke out in the United States. The 
long threatened had come to pass. Abraliam Lincoln’s 
election as President, brought about by the party 
divisions of the Southerners among themselves, seemed 
to tlie "South the beginning of a new order of things, 
in which they and their theories of government woul(l, 
no longer predominate. They felt that the peculiar 
institution, on which they believed their prosperity 
and their pride to depend, was threatened with 
extinction, and they preferred secession tb such a 
result. In truth the two sets of institutions were 
incompatible. A system founded on slavery could 
not be worked much longer in combination with 
the political and social institutions of the Northern 
States. ^ The struggle was one for life or death 
between slavery and the principles of modem society. 
Wlien things had come to this pass it is hardly worth 
stopping to consider what particular event it was 
which brought about the actual collision. If the 
election of Mr. Lincoln had not supplied the occasion 
something else would have furnished it. Those, who 
are acquainted with the histoiy of the great emanci* 
pation struggle in America know very well that if 
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the South had not seceded from the Union, some of 
the Northern States would sooner or later have done 
60 . Every day in the Northern States saw an in- 
crease in the number of those who would rather have 
Bcceded than give further countenance to the system 
of slavery. It was a peculiarity of that system 
that it could not stand stiU ; it could not rest con- 
tent with tolerance and permission to hold what it 
already possessed. It must have new ground, new 
fields to occupy. It must get more or die. Most 
of the Abolitionists would rather tliemsdves secede 
than yield any more to slavery. 

We are chiefly concerned in this history with the 
American Civil War in so far as it affected England. 
It becomes part of our liistory, by virtue of the 
Alabama question and the Treaty of Washington. 
It is important to introduce a short narrative of the 
events wljich led to the long dispute between Eng- 
land and the United States, a dispute which brought 
us more than once to the very edge of war, and 
which wjis only settled by the almost unparalleled 
concession of the Washington Treaty. The Southern 
States, led by South Carolina, seceded. Their dele- 
gates assembled at Montgomery, in Alab^a, on 
February 4, 1861, to agree upon a constitution. A 
Southern confederation was formed, with Mr. Jefferson 
Davis as its President. Mr. Davis announced the 
determination of the South to maintain its independ- 
ence by the final arbitrament of the sword, ‘ if passion 
or lust of dominion should cloud the judgment or in- 
fluence the ambition of the North.’ This announce* • 
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menili was mode on February 18, 1861, and on 
4 following the new President of the United 
States entered formally into office. Mr. Lincoln 
announced that he had no intention to interfere with 
the institution of slavery in any State where it existed ; 
that the law gave him no power to do so, even if he 
had the inclination ; but that, on the other hand, no 
State could, upon its own mere motion, lawfully get 
out of the Union ; that acts of violence against the 
authority of the United States must be regarded as 
insurrectionary or revolutionary. Ihere was still an 
impression in this country, and to some extent in 
America, that an invitation was thus held out by Mr. 
Lincoln to the Southern States to enter into peaceful 
negotiations, with a view to a dissolution of partner- 
ship. But if there was any such intention in the 
mind of Mr. Lincoln, or any possibility of carrying 
it into effect, all such contingencies were put out of 
the qiiestion by the impetuous action of Soutli 
Carolina. This State had been the first to secede, 
and it was the first to commit an act of war. The 
traveller in South Carolina, as he stands on one of 
the quays of Charleston and looks towards the 
Atlantic, sees the sky line across the harbour broken 
by a heavy-looking solid square fort, which soon 
became famous in the war. This was Fort Sunater, 
a place built on an artificial island, with walls some 
sixty feet high and eight to twelve feet thick. B 
was in the occupation of the Federal Government, as 
of course were the defences of all the harbours of 
the Union. It is, perhaps, not necessary to siy that 
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while each State mode independently its local.'lawSy 
the Federal Government imd Congress had the 
charge of all business of national interest, customs 
duties, treaties, the army and navy, and the coast 
defences. The Federal Government had therefore a 
garrison in Fort Sxunler, and when there seemed a 
possibility of cUVil war, they were anxious to rein- 
force it. A vessel which they sent for the purpose 
was fired at, from a great island in the harbour, by 
the excited secessionists of South Carolina, and on 
April 13 the Confederates, who had erected batteries 
ou the mainland for the purpose, began to bombard 
lire fort. The little garrison had no means of resist- 
ance, and after a harmless bombardment of two days 
it surrendered, and Fort Sumter was in the hands of 
the Secessionists of South Carolina. The effect of 
this piece of nows on the mind of the North has been 
well au^J tersely described by a writer of the time. 
It was as if while two persons were still engaged in a 
peaceful discussion as to some claim of right, one 
suddenly brought the debate to a close by giving 
the other a box on the ear. There was an end to 
all negotiation ; thenceforward only strokes could 
arbitrate. 

Four days after, President Lincoln called for 
seventy-five thousand men to volunteer in re-estab- 
lishing the Federal authority over the rebel States. 
President Davis immediately announced his intention 
to issue letters of marque. President Lincoln de- 
clared the Southern ports under blockade. On May 8 
Lord John Kussell announced in the House of Com* 
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mons, that alter consulting the law officers qf the 
Ctq^ the Goveinunent were pf opinion that the 
Southern Confederacy must be Cognised os a belli- 
gerent power. On May 13 the neutrality prodama- 
tion was issued by the Grovemment, warning all 
subjects of Her Majesty from enlisting, on land or 
sea, in the service of Federals or Confedqptcs, sup- 
plying munitions of war, equipping vessels for 
privateering purposes, engaging in transpbrt service, 
or doing any other act calculated to afford assistiince 
to either belligerent. This was, in fact, tlie recogni- 
tion of the Southern Confederacy as a belligerent 
power; and this was the first act on the part of 
England which gave offence in the North. It was 
regarded there os an act of unseemly and even in- 
decent haste, as evidence of an overstrained anxiely 
to assist and encourage the Southern rebels. This 
interpretation was, to some extent, borne ou^ by the 
fact that the English Government did not wait for 
the ddly-cxpected arrival of Mr. Adams, the new 
American minister, to hear what he might have to 
say before resolving on issuing the proclamation. 
Yet it is certain that the proclamation was made with 
no unfiiendly motive. It was made at the instance 
of some of the most faithful friends the Northern 
cause had on this side of the Atlantic, conspicuous 
among whom in recommending it was Mr. W. E. 
Forster. If such a proclamation had not been(i8Bued 
the English Government could not have unciertaken 
to recognise the blockade of the Southern ports. If 
thert was no helium going on, the commerce of 
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world could not be expected to recogniee President 
Lincoln’s blockade of Charleston and Savannah and 
New Orleans. 

International law on the subject is quite clear. 
A state cannot blockade its own ports. It can oidy 
blockade the ports of an enemy. It con, indeed, order 
a closure oi its own ports. But a closure of the ports 
would not iiave been so effective for the purposes of 
the Federal Government as a blockade. It would 
have been a matter of municipal law only. An 
offender against the ordinance of closure could be only 
dealt with lawfully in American waters ; an offender 
against the decree of blockade could be pursued into 
the open sea. In any case Mr. Lincoln’s Government 
chose the blockade. They had previously announced 
that the crews of Confederate privateers would be 
treated as pirates, but their proclamation of the 
blockade* compelled them to recede from that dedara- 
tion. It was, indeed, a threat that modem humanity 
and the public feeling of the whole Northern States 
would never have allowed them to carry out, and 
which Mr. Lincoln himself, whose temper always 
leaned to mer(y, would never have thought of putting 
into effect. The proclamation of a blockade com* 
pdled the Federal Government to treat privateers as 
belligerents. It could not but compel foreign States 
to admit the bdligerent rights of the Southern Con- 
federation. 

In England the friends of the North, or some of 
them at least, were anxious that the recognition 
should take place as quickly os possible, in order &at 
■'^OL. m. n 
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effect should, be given to the President^ prodoma* 
The English Government hod trouble enough 
afterwards to resist the hnportunity of those at home 
and abroad who thought they ought to break the 
blockade in the interests of European trade. They 
could have no excuse for recognising it if they did 
not also recognise that there was a war going on 
which warranted it. Therefore, whether the recog- 
nition of the Southern Confederates as belligerents 
was wise or unwise, timely or premature, it was not 
done in any spirit of unfriendliness to the North, or 
at the spiriting of any Southern partisans. It was 
done at the mgency of friends of the North, and in 
what was believed to bo the interest of President 
Lincoln’s Gk>vemment. It scorns to us that in any 
case the recognition was fully justified. The proda- 
mation began by setting forth that ‘hostilities had 
unhi^pUy begun between the Government of the 
* United States and certain States styling themselves 
the Confederate States of America.’ Before its issue 
Fort Sumter had been token, Mr. Seward, the new 
Federal Secretary of State, had announced, in a 
despatch, that the insurgents had ‘ instituted revolu- 
tion with open, flagrant, deadly war ; ’ and that the 
United States had ‘accepted this civil war as an 
inevitable necessity.’ Many days before the procla- 
mation was issued the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce had stated that secession had culminated in 
war, and the judges of the higher courts had decided 
that a state of war existed. Under such drenm- 
staocel'it seems hardly possible to contend that 
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England was boimd by any principle of law, i%cma- 
tional^or other, to withhold ^;i£r recognition. 

With the proclamation of neutrality on the port of 
Her Majesty’s Government began, curiously enough, 
the long diplomatic controversy which was carried 
on between this country and the United Statea 
The correspondence spreads over years. It is main- 
tained principally by Earl Russell, Mr. Adams, 
American minister in London, and Mr. Seward, 
American Secretary of State. The diplomatic corre- 
spondence is conducterl, as might be expected, with 
unvarying courtesy, and with at least the outward 
expression of good temper ; but it deepens sometimes 
in tone and earnestness, so that any reader can see 
that it is reaching a tension not likely to be long 
kept up. l|ore than once it becomes evident that 
the States thus represented are on the verge of a 
serious quarrel. The impression on the part oi the^ 
United States evidently is, all throughout, that Eng- 
land is the concealed mid bitter enemy of the Union, 
and is seizing every possible opportunity to do it 
harm. The first cause of dispute is the recognition 
of belligerent rights. Then there comes the seizure 
of the Confederate envoys in the Trent^ which Eng- 
land could not permit, and which apparently the 
public of the Tlnitcd States could not forgive her for 
not being able to permit, and thus putting them in 
the wrong. Far more serious os a cause of quarrel 
. Was the career of the Alal^ama and her kindred vessds. 
The Mexican expedition was a grievance to the ^oith, 
^nnected as it was with the supposed inclination of 
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the ^glish Ck)vemmcnt to follow the promptings of 
the Fi-ench Emperor, and concede to the Southern 
Confederates their actual recognition as an indepen* 
dent state. 

It is necessary to endeavour to follow the course 
of public opinion in England, and ascertain if possible 
the meaning of its various changes. Let it be firmly 
stated at the outset, as a matter of justice, that it 
was not any feeling of sympathy with slavery which 
influenced so many Englishmen in their support of 
the Soutli. No real evidence exists of any change in 
public opinion of that kind. It is true that some- 
times a heated champion of the South did, when 
driven to bay for argument, contend that after all 
perhaps slavery was not quite so bad a thing as people 
fancied. The Times did once venture to jpuggest that 
the Scriptures contained no express interdiction of 
slavery ; but no great stress even there was laid upon 
such an argument ; and it might be doubted whether 
the opinion of any rational man, on the slavery ques- 
tion, was changed in this country by sympathy with 
the South. On the contrary, strange as it may seem 
at first, the dislike of many Englishmen to the slave 
system converted them first into opponents of tlie 
North and next into partisans of the South. An im- 
pression got abroad that the Northern statesmen were 
not sincere in their reprobation of slavery, and that 
they only used the arguments and the feeling against 
it os a means of endeavouring to crush the South. 
Many Englishmen could not imderstand — some of 
them pmrhaps would not imderstand — ^that a Northern 
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statesman might veiy well object to breaking 
Union in order to put down slavery, and might yet, 
when on enemy endeavoured to destroy the Union, 
make up his mind with perfect oonsisten<y that the 
time had come to get rid of the slave system once 
for. all. The statesmen of the North were not to be 
classed as Abolitionists. Not many men in ofiBlce, or 
likely just then to be in office, were professed oppo- 
nents of slavery. Most of them regarded it as a very 
objectionable institution which the Southern States 
li.ui unfortunately inherited, which no one would 
tliink of introducing then if it had not been intro- 
duced before, but which nevertheless it was not worth 
risking a national convulsion for the sake of tiying 
to root out at once. They would have been willing 
to trust to time and education, and all the civilising 
processes, for the gradual extinction of the system. 
Many of them .had even known so many good and 
kindly Southern slave- owners, that they could not fed 
a common hatred for all the upholders of the un- 
fortunate institution. Men like Mr. Lincoln himself 
would have gladly kept to the Union, even though, 
for the present and for some time to come. Union 
meant the toleration of slavery in the South. Two 
c.vtreme parties there were who would not compro- 
mise : the planter faction of the South and the 
Abolitionists of New England. The planters were 
Jiot content that their institution should be tolerated ; 
they would have it extended and made supreme. 
The Abolitionists took their stand on principle } 
^very was to them simply a crime, and they would 
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have nothing to do with the accursed thing. When 
at Utet the inevitable collision come, there was 
nothing inconsistent or unreasonable in the position 
of the Northern statesman who said, * I am opposed 
to all sudden changes in our constitution ; I would 
not have broken up the Union on the question of 
Southern slavery ; but now that the Southerners 
themselves have chosen to secede, and to begin a 
civil war, I say the time has come to get done with 
this long-standing cause of quarrel, and to decree 
once for all the extinction of the slave system.’ 

That came, in fact, as the war went on, to be the 
position of Mr. Lincoln, and of many other Northern 
statesmen. It was the position which practical 
statesmen would have been likely to take, and might 
have been expected to take. Yet it seemed to many 
Englishmen to argue mere hypocrisy that a man 
should be intolerant of slavery when ^t led to seces- 
sion and civil war, if he had been willing to put up 
with it for the sake of peace. Again, Englishmen 
insisted that the Northern statesmen were not going 
into the war with on unmixed motive; as if any 
state ever yet went to war with one single and un- 
diluted purpose. A good deal was heard about the 
manner in which the coloured race were excluded 
from society in New York and the Northern States 
generally. The exclusiveness was assuredly narrow- 
minded and bad enough ; but it is one thing to say a 
coloured man shall not sit next us in a theatre or a 
church, that he shall not go to school with one’s son 
or many one’s daughter, and it is quite another thing 
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to say tihat we have a right to scourge the coloured 
man to death, to buy his son for a slave, and sw his 
daughter at the auction>block. A dlizen of one of 
the Canadian provinces might strongly object to the 
society of the Ked Indian in any form, and yet might 
be willing to arm against a system which would 
reduce the lied Indian to a condition of slavery. Not 
a few Englishmen condemned, boldly and out of 
hand, the whole principle of coercion in political 
affairs. They declared that the North had no right 
to put down secession ; tliat the South had a right 
to secede. Yet the same men had upheld the heaven- 
appointed right of England to put down the rebellion 
in India, and would have drenched, if need were, 
Ireland in blood rather than allow her to withdraw 
from a partnership into which, after all, uuHke the 
Southern States, she had never voluntarily entered. 

At first, however, the feeling of Englishmen was 
almost unanimously in favour of the North. It was 
thought that the Southern States would be allowed 
quietly to secede, and most Englishmen did not take 
a great interest in the matter, or when they did, were 
inclined to r^ard the Southerners os a turbulent and 
troublesome set, who hod better be permitted to go off 
with their peculiar institution and keep it all to them- 
selves. When, however, it became apparent that the 
secession must lead to war, then many of the same 
Englishmen began to put the blame on the North for 
making the question any cause of disturbance to 
the world. There was a kind of impatient feeling as 
if we and the world in general had no right to bd 
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troubled with these American quarrels, as if it was 
unfilttt to us that our cotton trade should be inter- 
rupted and we ourselves put to inconvenience for a 
dispute about secession. There clearly would have 
been no war and no disturbance if only the North 
hod agreed to let the South go, and therefore people 
on this side of the Atlantic set themselves to find 
good cause for blaming the statesmen who did not 
give in to anything rather than disturb the world 
with their obstinacy and their Union. Out of this 
condition of feeling came the resolve to find the 
North in the wrong ; and out of that resolve came 
with many the discovery that the Northern states- 
men were all hypocrites. Suddenly, as if to decide 
wavering minds, an event was reported which made 
hosts of admirers for the South in England. The 
Battle of Bull Run took place on July 21, 1861, 
and the raw levies of the North were defeated^thrown 
into confusion, and in some instances driven into 
ignominious flight. 

This was not very surprising. The Southern men 
were infinitely better fitted for the beginning of a 
war than the men of the North. The Southerners 
had always a taste for soldiering, and had kept up 
their state militia systems with an energy and exact- 
ness which the business-men of the North had neither 
the time nor the inclination to imitate. The Southern 
militia systems were splendid training schools for 
arms, and became the nucleus each of on excellent 
army when at last the war broke out. The Northern 
Government had yielded to a popular cry, 
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mode a premature movement on Richmond, VIr< 
ginia, now the Southern capital. It was not very 
surprising, therefore, that the South should have won 
the first battle. It was not very surprising either if 
some of the hastily-raised Northern regiments of 
volunteers should have proved wretdied soldiers, 
und should have yielded to the sudden influence of 
panic. But when the news reached England, it was 
received by ^ ast numbers with exultation, and with 
derision at the expense of the ‘Yankees.’ It had 
Itecn well settled that the Yankees were hypocrites 
aud low fellows before ; but now it came out that 
they were mere nmaways and cowards. The Eng- 
lish people, for a brave nation, are surprisingly given 
to accusing their neighbours of cowardice. They have 
a perfect mania for discovering cowardice all over the 
world. Napoleon was a coward to a past generation ; 
the French were for a long time cowards ; the Italians 
were cowards ; at the time of the Schleswig-Holstein 
war the Germans were cowards ; the Russians stiU 
arc cowards. In 1861 the Yankees were the typical 
cowards of the earth. A very flame of enthusiasm 
leaped up for the brave South, which though so small 
in numbers had contrived with such spirit and case 
to defeat the Yankees. Something of chivalry there 
was, no doubt, in the wish that the weaker lide should 
Win ; but that chivaliy was strongly dashed with the 
conviction that after all the South had the better 
fighters and was sure to succeed in the end ; that the 
American Union was in some mysterious way a sort 
of danger to England, and that the sooner it was 
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broken up the better. Mr. Cobden afterwards accused 
the ^lEpglish Government of having dealt with the 
United States os if they were dealing with Brazil or 
some such weak and helpless state. It is important 
finr the fair understanding and appreciation of the 
events that followed, to remember that there was, 
among all the advocates of the South in England, a 
very general conviction that the North was sure to 
be defeated and broken up, and was tliercfore in no 
sense a formidable power. It is well also to bear in 
mind that there were only two European states whidi 
entertained this feeling and allowed it to be every- 
where understood. The Southern scheme found 
support only in England and in France. In all other 
European countries the sympathy of people and 
Government sdike went with the North. In most 
places the sympathy arose from a detestation of 
slavery. In Russia, or at least ■with the Russian 
Government, it arose from a dislilvc of rebellion. But 
the effect was the same ; that assurances of friend- 
ship came from all civilized countries to tlic North- 
ern States except from England and France alone. 
One of the latest instructions given by Cavour on his 
deathbed in this year, was that an assurance should 
be sent to the Federal Government that Italy could 
give its BjiDpathics to no movement whiefi tended to 
the perpetuation of slavery. The Pope, Pius IX., and 
Cardinal Antonelli repeatedly expressed their hopes 
for the success of the Northern cause. On the other 
hlAd, the Emperor of the French fuUy bdieved that 
the Southern cause was sure to triumph, and that 
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the Union would be broken up ; he was even very 
willing to hasten what he assumed to be the ijhavoi^ 
able end. lie was anxious that England should join 
with bim in some measures to facilitate the success 
of the South by recognising the Government of tbe 
Southern Confederation, lie got up the Mexican in**,' 
tervention, of which we shall have occasion presently 
to speak, and which assuredly he would never have 
attempted if he had not been persuaded that the 
Union was on the eve of disruption. He was not 
without warning. Many eminent Frenchmen, well 
acquainted with America, urged on liim the necessity 
of caution. His cousin, Prince Napoleon, went over 
to America and surveyed the condition of affairs from 
both points of view, talked with tlie leaders on both 
sides, visited both camps, and came back impressed 
with the conviction that the Southern movement 
for independence would be a failure. The Emperor 
Napoleon, however, held to his own views and his 
own schemes. He had afterwards reason to curse 
the day when he reckoned on the break-up of the 
Union and persuaded himscK that there was no occa- 
sion to take account of the Northern strength. Yet 
in France the French people in general were on 
the side of the North. Only the Emperor and his. 
Government were on that of the South. ]|x England, 
on the other hand, the vast majorily of what are 
called the influputial classes come to be heart pnd soul 
with the South. The Government was cerbunly not 
BO, but it can hardly be doubted that the Govern* 
iQcnt allowed itsdf sometimes to be overborne by the 
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domotur of a West End majorily, and gave the North 
odIJMoo mnch reason to suspect that its defeats were 
wdeome to those in authority in England, Lord 
'Palmerston mode some jesting allusion in a public 
speech to the ‘ unfortunate rapid movements ’ of the 
Northern soldiers at Bull Run ; and the jibe was 
bitterly resented by many Americans. 

At first the Northern States eounted with abso* 
lute confidence upon Uic sympathy of England. 
The one reproach Englishmen had always been 
casting in their face was that they did not take 
any steps to put down slavery. Not long before 
this time Lord Brougham, at a meeting of a Statis* 
tical Congress in London, where the American 
minister happened to be present, delivered a sort of 
lecture at him on the natural equality of the black 
with the white. All England hod just been in a 
state of wild excitement about the case of the fiigitive 
slave Anderson. An escaped slave, who hod taken 
refuge in Canada, was demanded back by the United 
States Government — at that time, be it remembered, 
still a Southern Government — ^because in trying to 
escape he had killed one of those who strove to 
stay hilB flight and capture him. The idea seemed 
monstrous to Englishmen, that any British or 
coloifial court of law should give back os a criminal 
a man who hod only done that which English 
l^w would warrant him in doing — ^resisted, even 
to shi^g, on attempt to make him a slave. The 
fugitive was not given up to the United States. The 
colonial courts dischaiged bim from custody, on the 
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ground of some informality in the warrant of deten- 
tion, and he came to England. But the Court of 
Queen’s Bench here had already issued a writ of 
halecui corpus to bring him before it, on the ground 
that his detention in Toronto, even while waiting 
the decision of the colonial court, was illegal ; and if 
it had not so happened that he was released from 
custody before the writ could interfere, some very 
important and difficult questions in international law 
might have had to be decided. In this country public 
opinion was warmly in favour of the release of 
^^l<lerbOn, and would have gone any length to save 
liiin from being surrenderol to his captors. Public 
opinion was expressing itself soundly and justly. It 
would have amounted to a recognition of slavery if 
an English court had consented, on any ground, to 
hand over as a criminal a man who merely resisted 
an attempt to drag him back into servitude. This 
was just before the accession of hir. Lincoln to office. 
It was the common expectation of the Northern 
States that England would welcome the new state of 
things, imder which the demand for the return of a 
fugitive slave was never likely to insult them. "The 
English Government had had for years years 
incessant difficulties with the Government of the 
United States, while the latter was in tlK hazilds of 
the South. Coloured subjects of the Queen had been 
seized in Charleston and carried off into slavery, 
it was not possible to get any redress. Po^ years 
we had been listening to conqplaints from our Go< 
vemm^ts about the arrogance lind insolence of thn 
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American statesmen in office,, who were all more or 
lesiMnder the control of the South. It- is easy to 
understand, therefore, how Mr. Lincqjlp and his 
friends counted on the sympathy of the English 
Government and the English people, and how sur- 
prised they were when they found English statesmen, 
journalists, preachers, and English society generally, 
deriding their misfortunes and apparently wishing for 
the success of their foes. The surprise changed into 
a feeling of bitter disappointment, and that gave place 
to an angry temper, which exaggerated every symptom 
of iU-will, distorted every fact, and saw wrong even 
where there only existed an honest purpose to do 
right. 

It was while this temper was beginning to light 
up on both sides of the Atlantic that the unfortunate 
affair of the occurred. The Confederate Govern- 
ment had resolved to send envoys to Europe to 
arrange, if possible, for the recognition of the 
Southern States. Mr. W. L. Yancey, an extreme 
advocate of the doctrine of state sovereignty, had 
already been in Europe with this purpose ; and noW 
Mr. Davis was anxious to have a regular envoy jp 
London and another in Paris. Mr. Slidell, a promi- 
nent Southern lawyer and politician, was to repre- 
sent the South at the Court of the Emperor iN^apoleon^ 
j^Arovided he could obtain recognition there ; and Mr. 
James Murray Mason, the author of the Fugitive 
Slave *Law, was to bo despatched with a similar 
mission to the Court of Queen Yictorio. The two 
Southern envoys escaped together from Charleston} 
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one dark and wet Octo|)or niglit, in a small stcomer, 
and got to Havana. There they took passage for 
Sonthampto:^^ in the English mail steamer Trera. 
The United States sloop of war, San Jadnto, hap- 
pened to be returning from the African coast about 
the some time. Her commander, Captain Wilkes, 
was a somewhat hot-tempcrcd and indiscreet officer. 
He was cruising about in quest of the Confederate 
privateer Sumter^ and while at Havana he learned 
that the Confederate agents, with their secretaries, 
were on their way to Europe. He determined to 
intercept them. Two hundred and fifty miles from 
Havana he awaited them in the Bahama Channel. 
The Tre/rU approached ; he summoned her to heave 
to, and his summons being disregarded, fired a shot 
across her bows. An armed party was then sent on 
board, and the Confederate envoys were seized, with 
their bccretaries, and carried as prisoners on board 
the San jemnio, despite the protest of the captain of 
the English steamer and from under the protection 
of the English flog. The prisoners were first carried 
to New York, and then confined in one of the forts 
ifir Boston harbour. 

Now, there cannot be the slightest doubt of the 
illegality of this proceeding on the port of Captain 
Wilkes. It was not long, to be sure, since England 
had claimed and exercised a sup^sed right of the* 
same kind. But such a claim had been given up, 
and could not, in 1861, have been maintained by 
^y civilised state. It was a claim which tl^e United 
States Governments had especially exerted themsdves 
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to abdish. This wfa the view token at*once by 
Present Lincoln, whose plain goodeense served him 
in better stead than their spccitu studies h^ served 
some Professors of International Law. We havd'it 
on the excellent authority of Dr. Draper, in 
‘History of the American Civil War,’ that Mr. 
Lincoln at once declared that the act *t>f Captain 
Wilkes could not be sustained. He sard, ‘Ttois 
the 'v ery thing the British captains used to do. They 
claimed the right of searching American ships and 
carrying men out of them. That was the causb of 
the war of 1812 . Now, we cannot abandon our osrn 
principles. We shall have to give these men up and 
apologise for what we have done.’ This was, in fact, 
the course that the American Government had to 
take. Mr. Seward wrote a long letter in answer to 
Lord RusseH’s demand for the surrender of the 
prisoners, in which he endeavoured to make out that 
Captain Wilkes had acted in accordance with English 
precedents, but stated that he had not hod any 
authority from the American Government to take 
such a course, and that the Government did not colt- 
sidTa him to have acted in accordance with the law of 
nations. ‘ It will be seen,’ Mr. Seward went on to 
say, ‘ that this Government cannot deny the justice 
of the daim presented to us, in this respect, upon itjs 
merits. We are asked to do to the British nation 
what we have always insisted all nations ought to 
do unto ns.’ * He announced, therefore, that the four 
prisoners wo^uld ‘ cheerfully liberated.’ On Janu- 
ary 1 , 188 ^i|iie Confederate envoys were giveo up on 
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the demand of the Brittle wveftament, and Bailed for 
Europe. 

The question, then, it might be thought, was sa- 
tis&ctorily settled. Unfortunately, however, a great 
'dbal of hormhad been done in the meantime. Popular 
domonr in the United States had entirely approved 
of the action of Captain Wilkes. A mass meeting 
held in Tammany Hall or the Cooper Institute of 
Kew York, or ev^ in the less vehement Faneuil Hall 
of Boston, is not exactly an assembly qualified to 
give an authoritative decision on questions of interna* 
tional law. The Secretary of the Navy, however, who 
oughfto have known better but did not, had com- 
mended the action of the captain of the San Jacinto. 
A \otc of thanks had been passed to Captain Wilkes 
in the House of Representatives, Washington, ‘ for 
his arrest of the traders Slidell and Mason.* Under 
these circumstances, it is not surprising if people on 
this side of the ocean should have fancied that the 
United States were eager to sustain a great act of 
wrong done against us and against intemational law. 
But on the other hand, the arrest was so absdlutdy 
without justification that the English Government 
might well have known President Lincoln’s Cabinet 
could not sustain it. The Governments of all the 
great European States promptly interposed their good 
advice, pointing out to Mr. Lincoln the impossibilitiy 
of maintaining Captain Wilkes’s act. The foreign 
envoys in Washington, and the Orleans princes then 
m that city, hod given the some good a^ice. Lord 
Palmerston’s Goverxunent acted, howei». aB if an 
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instant' i^peal to arms must be necessary. Lord 
Rnsflfll sent out to Washington a per^ptory demand 
for the liberation of the envoys and on apology, and 
insisted on an answer within seven days. Troops 
were at once ordered out to Canada, and a proclama- 
tion was issued forbidding the export of arms and 
munitions of war. All this was done, although on 
the very day that Lord Russdl was despatching his 
peremptory letter to Washington, Mr. Seward was 
writing to London to assure her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the arrest had been made without any 
authority from the United States Government, and that 
the President and his advisers were then considering 
the proper course to take. The fact that Mr. Seward’s 
letter had been received was, for some reason or other, 
not made publicly known in England at the time, 
and the English people were left to believe that the 
action of Captam Wilkes cither was the ootion of 
the Amp .rip.an Government or had that Government’s 
approval. Public feeling therefore raged and raved 
a good deal on both sides. American statesmen be- 
lieved that the English Government was making a 
wanton and offensive display of a force which they 
had good reason to know would never be needed. 
The English public was left under the impression 
that the American statesmen were only yielding to 
the display of force. The release of the prisoners did 
not afeem to our people to come with a good grace. 
It did not seem to the American people to hove been 
asked or accepted with a good grace. Mr. Seward 
might aa well, p^haps, when he had mad|,np his 
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mind to restore the prisoners, have spared himself the 
trouble of what the Scotch would call a long ‘-haver,’ 
to show that if he acted as England had done he 
should not have given them up at all. But Mr. 
Seward always was a terribly doquent despatch 
writer, and he could not, we may suppose, persuade 
himself to forego the opportunity of issuing a disser- 
tation. On the other hand. Lord Palmerston’s de- 
meanoTur and language were what he would probably 
himself have called, in homely language, ‘ bumptious ’ 
ii someone else had been in question. Lord Palmer- 
ston could not deny himself the pleasure of a burst 
ot cheap popularity, and of seeming to flourish the 
flag of England in the face of presumptuous foes. 
The episode was singularly unfortunate in its effect 
upon the temper of the majority in England and 
America. From that moment there was a formi- 
dable party in England who detested the North, 
and a formidable party in the North who detested 
England. 


xs 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

TRE CRUISE OF THE ‘ALABAMA.* 

The cause of peace between nations lost a good Mend 
at the close of 1861 . The Prince Consort died. It 
is believed that the latest advice he gave on public 
affairs had reference to the dispute between England 
and the United States about the seizure of the Con* 
federate envoys, and that tlie advice recommended 
calmness and forbearance on the part of the Enghsh 
Oovemment. It is not to be supposed, . of course, 
that the Prince Consort even thought of suggesting 
that the English Government should acquiesce in 
what had been done, or allow the wrong to remain 
unredressed. He knew, as every reasonable man 
might have known, that the error of the American 
sailor was unjustifiable, and would have to be atoned 
for; but he probably assumed that for that very 
reason the atonement might be awaited witliout excite- 
ment, and believed that it would neither be politic 
nor generous to make a show of compelling by force 
what must needs be conceded to justice. The death 
of the Prince Consort, lamentable in every way, was 
especially to be deplored at a time when influential 
counsels tending towards forbearance and peace were 
much needed in England. But it may be said, with 
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literal truth, that when the news of the Prince’s 
death was made known, its possible effect* on the 
public affairs of England was forgotten or unthought 
of in the regret for the personal loss. Outside the 
precincts of Windsor Castle itsdf the event was 
wholly unexpected. Perhaps even within the pre* 
cincts of the Castle there was little expectation up 
to the last that such a calamity was so near. The 
public had only learned a few days before that the 
Prince was unwell. On December 8 the Court Cir- 
ettJar mentioned that he was confined to his room 
a feverish cold. Then it was announced that he 
■Has ‘suffering from fever, unattended by unfavour- 
able symptoms, but likely, from its symptoms, to 
continue for some time.’ This latter announcement 
appeared in the form of a bulletin on Wednesday, 
December 11. About the midnight of Saturday, the 
14th, there was some sensation and surprise created 
throughout London by the tolling of the great beU 
of St. Paul’s. Not many people even suspected the 
import of the unusual sound. It signified the death 
of the Prince Consort. He died at ten minutes before 
eleven that Saturday night, in the presence of the 
Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the Princesses Alice 
oud Helena. The fever had become fierce and wast- 
ing on Friday, and from that time it was only a 
descent to death. Congestion of 'the lungs set in, 
ihe consequence of exhaustion ; the Prince fell into 
utter weakness, and died conscious but without pain. 
He knew the Queen to the last. His latest look 'was 
turned to her. 
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The Prince Consort was little more than forty-two 
of age when he died. He had always seemed 
to be in good, although not perhaps robust, health ; 
and he had led a singularly temperate life. Ho one 
in the kingdom seemed less likely to be prematurely 
cut off ; and his death came on the whole country 
with the shock of an utter surprise. The regret was 
universal ; and the deepest regret was for the wife he 
had loved so dearly, and whom he was condemned so 
soon to leave behind. Every testimony has spoken 
to the singularly tender and sweet affection of the 
loving home the Queen and Prince had made for 
themselves. A domestic happiness rare even among 
the obscurest was given to them. It is one of the 
necessities of royal position that marriage should be 
seldom the union of hearts. The choice is limited 
by considerations which do not affect people in 
private life. The convenience of States haS' to bo 
taken into account ; the possible likings and dislik- 
ings of peoples whom perhaps the bride and bride- 
groom have never seen, and are never destined to see. 
A marriage among princes is, in nine cases out of 
ten, a marriage of convenience only. Seldom indeed is 
it made, as that of the Queen was, wholly out of love. 
Sddom is it even in love-matches when the instincts 
of love are not deceived and the affection grows 
stronger with the days. Everyone knew that this 
had been the strange good fortune of the Queen of 
England. There was something poetic, romantic in the 
sympathy with which so many faithful andlovmghearts 
turned to her in her hour of unspeakable distress. 
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We Have already endeavoured to do justice to the 
character of the Prince Consort ; to show what was 
his intellectual constitution, what were its strong 
points, and what its weaknesses and limitations. It 
is not necessary to go over that tack again. It will 
be enough to say that the country which had not , 
understood him at first was beginning more and more 
to recognise his genuine worth. Even those who are 
still far from bdieving that his influence in politics 
always worked with good result, arc ready to admit 
that his influence, socially and morally, was that 
which must always come from the example of a pure 
and noble life. Of hun it might fairly have been 
said in the classic words that from his mouth ‘ nibil 
imquam insolcns neque gloriosum cxiit.’ 

Perhaps, as we have been considering the influence 
of the Prince Consort on the councils of England 
during the earlier part of the American Civil War, it 
will be appropriate to quote some sentences in which 
the eminent American historian already mentioned, 
Dr. Draper, speaks of him. ‘ One illustrious man there 
was in England,’ Dr. Draper says, ‘ who saw that the 
great interests of the future would be better subserved 
by a sincere friendship with America than by the 
transitory alliances of Europe. He recognised the 
bonds of race. His prudent coimsels strengthened 
the determination of the sovereign that the Trent con- 
troversy should have on honourable and peaceful 
solution. Hod the desires of these, the most exalted 
personages in the realm, been more conpletdy ful- 
filled, the administration of Lord Palmerston would 
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not have bast a disastrous shadow on the future of 
theAnglO'Soson race.’ Dr. Draper may be thought 
unjust to Lord Palmerston ; he certainly is only just 
to the Prince Consort. 

Alter the dispute about the Trent, the feeling be- 
tween England and the United States become one of 
distrust, and almost of hostility. We cannot hejp 
thinking that the manner in which our Government 
managed the dispute, the superfluous display of force, 
like a pistol thrust at the head of a disputant whom 
mere argument is already bringing to reason, had a 
great deal to do with the growth of this bitter feeling. 
The controversy about the Iraii was hardly over 
when Loi*d Russell and Jlr. Adams were engaged in 
tlic more prolonged and far more serious controversy 
about the Confederate privateers. 

The adventures of the Confederate cruisers began 
with tlie escape of a small schooner, the Sceq/mmlt, 
from Charleston, in June, 18 G 1 . It scoured the seas 
for a while as a privateer, and did some damage to 
the shipping of the Korthem States. The Sumter 
had a more memorable career. She was under the 
command of Captain Scinines, who afterwards became 
famous, and during her time she did some little 
damage. The Nashville and the Petrel were also well 
known for a while. These were, however, but small 
vessels, and each hod only a short run of it. The 
first privateer which became really formidable to the 
shipping of the North was a vessel called in her 
earlier history the Oreto, but afterwards better known 
as the Florida* Within three months she hod cap* 
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tured fifteen vessels. Thirteen of these she burnt, 
and the other two were converted into cnjisers by 
the Confederate Government. The Florida was built 
in Birkenhead, nominally for the use of the Italian 
Government. She got out of the Mersey without 
detention or difliculty, although the American Minis- 
ter had warned our Government of her real pur- 
pose. From that time Great Britain became what an 
American writer oills without any exaggeration ‘ the 
naval base of the Confederacy.’ As fast as shij)- 
builders could work, they were preparing in British 
bliipping yards a privateer navy for the Confederate 
(lovcmment. Mr. Gladstone said in a speech uliich 
was the subject of much comment, that Jefferson 
Davis had made a navy. The statement was at all 
events not literally correct. The English sliipbuilders 
made the navy. Mr. Davis only ordered it and paid 
for it. Only seven Confederate privateers were really 
formidable to the United States, and of these five 
Were built in British dockyards. We are not includ- 
ing in the list any of the actual war- vessels, the rams 
and ironclads, that British energy was preparing 
for the Confederate Government. We are now speak- 
ing mci’dy of the privateers. 

Of these privateers the most famous by far was 
the Alabama. Tt was the fortune of this vessel to be 
die occasion of the establishment of a new rule in the 
law of nations. It hod nearly been her fortune to 
hrbg England and the United States into war. The 
Alabama was built expressly for the Confijderate ser- 
rice in one of the dockyards of the Mersqr. She was 
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bnUt by the house of Laird, a firm of the greatest 
rdftitallon in the shipbuilding trade, and whose 
fimner head was the representative of Birkenhead ia 
the House of Commons. While in process of con> 
struction she was called the ‘ 290 ; ’ and it was not 
until she hod put to sea and hoisted the Gonfede* 
rate flag, and Captain Semmes, formerly commander 
of the Sumter, had appeared on her deck in full Con- 
federate uniform, that she took the name of the Ala- 
bama. During her career the Alabama captured 
nearly seventy Northern vessels. Her plan was 
always the same. She hoisted the British flag, and 
thus decoyed her intended victim within her reach; 
then she displayed the Confederate colours and cap- 
tured her prize. Unless when there was some par- 
ticular motive for making use of the captured vessels, 
they were burnt. Sometimes the blazing wreck be- 
came the means of decoying a new victim. Some Ame- 
rican captain saw far off in the night the flames of a 
burning vessel reddening the sea. He steered to her 
aid ; and when he came near enough, the Alahama, 
which was yet in the same waters and had watched 
his coming, fired her shot across his bows, hung out 
her flag, and made him her prisoner. One American 
captain bitterly complained that the fire, which seen 
across the waves at any other time became a sum- 
mons to every seaman to hasten to the rescue, must 
thenceforward be a signal to him to hold his course 
and keep away from the blazing ship. The AfaJflww 
and her captain were of course much glorified in th« 
country. Captain Semmes was eulogised as if 
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exploits hod been those of another Cochrane^ or Pa- 
naris. But the Alabama did not do much fighting; 
she preyed on merchant vessds that could not fight. 
She attacked where instant surrender must be the 
reply to her summons. Only twice, so fiir as we 
know, did she engage in a fight. The first time was 
with the Hatteras, a small blockading ship whose 
broadside was so imequal to that of the Alabama that 
she was sunk in a quarter of an hour. The second 
time was with the United States ship of war Kear- 
sarge, whose size and armaments were about equal to 
hfi own. The fight took place off the French shore, 
near Cherbourg, and the career of the Alabama was 
finished in an hour. The Confederate rover was 
utterly shattered, and went down. Captain Semmes 
was saved by an English steam yacht, and brought 
to England to be made a hero for a while, and then 
forgottA. The cruise of the Alabama had lasted 
nearly two years. During this time she had contrived 
to drive American commerce from the seas. Her later 
cruising days were unprofitable ; for American owners 
found it necessary to keep their vessels in port. 

AH this, however, it will be said, was but the 
fortune of war. America had not abolished priva- 
teering ; and if the Northern States suffered firom so 
clever and daring a privateer as Captain Semmes, it 
was of little use their complaining of it. If thqr 
could not catch and capture the Alabama^ that was 
their misfortune or their fault. What the United 
States Government did complain of was something 
Very different. They complained that the Alabamiti 
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TOU practically an English vesad. She was built by 
^^lish builders in on English dockyard; she was 
aiAnned for the most port by an English crew ; her 
guns were English ; her gunners were English ; many 
of the latter belonged to the Royal Naval Reserve, and 
■were actually receiving pay from the English Govern- 
ment ; she sailed under the English flag, was wel- 
comed in English harbours, and never was in, or even 
saw, a Confederate port. As Mr. Forster put it 
very clearly and tersely, she was built by British 
shipbuilders and manned by a British crew; she 
drew prizes to destruction under a British flag, 
and was paid for by money borrowed from British 
capitalists. 

Mr. Adams called the attention of the Govern- 
ment in good time to the fact that the Alabama was 
in course of construction in the dockyard of Messrs. 
Laird, and that she was intended for the Confederate 
Government. Lord Russell asked for proofs. Mr. 
Adams forwarded what he considered proof enough 
to make out a case for the detention of the vessd 
pending further enquiry. The opinion of an eminent 
English lawyer, now Sir Robert Collier, was also 
sent to Lord Russell by Mr. Adams. This opinion 
declared that the vessel ought to be detained by the 
Collector of Customs at Liverpool ; and added that it 
appeared difficult to make out a stronger cose of in* 
fringement of the Foreign Enlistm ent Act, ‘ which, if 
not enforced on this occasion, is little better than a 
dead letter.’ The English Government still wked 
for prooffi. It did not seem to hare occurred to our 
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anthorities that if they set a little enquiry oji ibot 
themselves they might be able to conduct ^much 
more efficiently than a stranger like Mr. Adams 
could do. What Mr. Adams asked for was enquiry 
with a view to detention. He did not ask for the 
infringement of any domestic law of England; he 
only asked for such steps to be taken os would allow 
die law of England to be put in force. The argu- 
ment of the correspondence on our side seemed to be 
that a stranger had no right to the protection of our 
laws until he could make out a case which would 
amount to the legal conviction of those against whom 
he asked to be protected. We cannot better sum- 
marise the correspondence than by saying it was as 
if Mr. Adams had forwarded affidavits alleging that 
there was a conspiracy to murder him, had named 
the persons against whom he made the charge, and 
asked foj* enquiry and protection from the Govern- 
ment ; and the Government had answ'ered that until 
Ire could make out a case for the actual conviction of 
the accused, it was no part of the business of our 
police to interfere. 

Let us dispose of one simple question of fact. 
There never was the slightest doubt on the mind of 
anyone about the business for which the vessel in 
the Birkenhead dockyard was destined. There was 
no attempt at concealment in the matter. Newspaper 
I paragraphs described the gradual construction of the 
Confederate cruiser, os if it were a British vessel of 
trar that Messrs. Laird had in hand. There never 
^ any question about her destination. Openly and 
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in the face of day she was built by the Laird firtu for 
the dWederate service. The Lairds built her as 
th^ would have built any vessel for anyone who 
ordered it and could pay for it. We see no particular 
reason for blaming them. They certainly made no 
mystay of the matter then or after. Whatever tech- 
nical difficulties might have intervened, it is clear 
that no real doubt on the mind of the Government 
had anything to do with the delays that took place. 
At last, Lord Eussell asked for the opinion of Ihe 
Queen’s Advocate. Time was pressing ; the cruiser 
was nearly ready for sea. Everything seemed to be 
against us. The Queen’s Advocate happened to be 
sick at the moment, and there was another delay. At 
last he gave his opinion that the vessel ought to be 
detained. The opinion came just too late. The Ala>- 
harm had got to sea ; her cruise of nearly two years 
began. She went upon her destroying course with 
the cheers of English sympathisers and the rapturous 
tirades of English newspapers glorifying her. Every 
misfortune that befell an American merchantman was 
received in this country with a roar of delight. When 
Mr. Bright brought on the question in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Laird declared that he would rather be 
known as the builder of a dozen Alabamaa, than be a 
man who, like Mr. Bright, had set class against dass, 
and the majority of the House applauded him to the 
echo. Lord Palmerston peremptorily declared that 
in this cormtry we were not in the habit of altering 
our laws to please a foreign State ^ a dedaratioi^ 
which came with becoming effect from the autltK^K''^^ 
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tihe abortive Conspiracy Bill, got up to propitiate the 
Emperor of the French. 

The building of vessels for the Confederates began 
to go on with more boldness than ever. Two iron 
rams of the most formidable kind were built and 
about to be launched in 1863 for the purpose of for- 
cibly opening the Southern ports and destroying the 
blockading vessels. Mr. Adams kept urging on Lord 
Kussell, and for a long time in vain, that something 
must be done to stop their departure. Lord Russell 
at first thought the British Government could not 
interfere in any way. Mr. Adams pressed and pro- 
tested, and at length was informed that the matter 
T?a3 ‘now under the serious consideration of her 
Majesty’s Government.’ At last on September 5, 
Mr. Adams wrote to tell Lord Russell that one of the 
ironclad vessels was on the point of departure fiom 
this kingdom on its hostile errand against the United 
States; and added, ‘ it would be superfluous in me to 
point out to your lordship that this is war.* On 
September 8 Mr. Adorns received the following 
‘Lord Russell presents his compliments to Mr. 
Adams, and has the honour to inform him that in- 
structions have been issued which will prevent the 
departure of the two ironclad vessels from Liverpool.* 

Throughout the whole of the correspondence 
Lord Russell took up one position. He insisted that 
the Government could only act upon the domestic 
laws of England, and were not bound to make any 
alteration in these laws to please a foreign State. 

^ more self'evident than the fact that 
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tile (^yernment cannot infnnge '&e laws of tile 
coun^. During this controversy the Law Courts 
decided sometimes, in the case of the Alexandra, for 
example, that there wds. not' evidence enough to 
justify the seizure or the stoppage of a vessel. But 
it has to be remembered, that in regard to the 
Alabama, what Mr. Adams asked was not the break- 
ing of English law, but the holding, as it were, of 
the vessel to bail until the law could be ascertained.^ 
There is, however, a much wider question than this, 
in his views with regard to which Lord Russell 
seems to have been entirely wrong. The laws of a 
country are made, first of all, to suit its own people. 
The people have a right to keep their laws unchanged 
os long as they please. They are not bound to alter 
them to suit the pleasure or the convenience 6f any 
other nation. All that is clear. But it is equally 
clep, on the other hand, that they cannot gqt out of 
their responsibility to another State by merely saying, 
‘We have such and such laws, and we do not choose 
to alter them.’ If the laws permit harm to be done 
to a foreign State, the people maintaining the laws 
must cither make compensation to the foreign State « 
or they must meet her in war. It is absurd to sup- 
pose that our neighbours arc to submit to injury on 
our part merely because our laws do not give us the 
means of preventing the injury. Mr. Adams put it 
in the fairest manner to Lord Russell. ‘ This is war. 
In other words, the American Government might 
have said; ‘ You can allow this sort of thing to go on 
if you like ; but we must point out to you that it Uk' 
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rimply wiur, and nothing else. Yon are making irtr 
or ollo^^g war to be made on ns ; yon cannotrlshdter 
yourselves under an imaginary neutrality^ If yon 
choose to keep your laweas they are, very good; 
but you must take the consequences.’ The extra- 
ordinary mistake which Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Russell made was the assumption that the existence 
of certain domestic regulations of ours could be a 
sufficient answer to claims made upon us by our 
neighbours. Suppose we had no Foreign Enlistment 
Act? Suppose the Confederates were allowed openly 
10 raise armies and equip navies in England, and to 
fly their flag here and go forth to make war on the 
United States with the permission of our Govern- 
ment? Would it be enough to say to the United 
States, ‘ We are very sorry indeed; we do not like to 
see people making war on you fiom our territory; 
but unluckily, we have no law to prevent it; and 
you must, therefore, only put up with it?’ The 
dullest English sympathiser with the cause of the 
Southern Confederation would not be taken in by a 
plea like this, or expect the United States to admit 
it. Yet the case set up by Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Russell was really not different in kind. It 
merely pleaded that although om: ports were made 
the bods, and indeed the only basis, of naval opera- 
tions against the United States, we could not help it ; 
our laws were not so flamed as to give our neighbours 
protection. The obvious retort on America’s 
side was, ‘Then we nrast protect oursdves ; we can- 
not admit that the condition of your municipal laWi 
voi. m, T 
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enlH^ you to become witJi impunity ft nuisance and 
pest to yoiu* neighbours.’ 

The position which Lord Palmerston and Lord 
Kussell took up was wisely and properly abandoned 
by Lord Stanley, now Lord Derby, when the Con- 
servatives came into office. It was then frankly 
admitted that every State is responsible for the 
manner in which the working of its municipal laws 
may affect the interests of its neighbours. We need 
not; however, anticipate just now a controversy and 
a settlement yet to come. Lord Russell, it may be 
remarked, was mistaken in another part of his case. 
He was able to show that in some way or other 
the authorities of the United States had failed to 
prevent the enlistment of British subjects in this 
country for the armies of the Union. But his mistake 
was in supposing that this was a practical answer to 
the complaints made by Mr. Adams. There,is some 
difference between a small grievance and a very great 
grievance. The grievance to us in the 8ea*et enlist- 
ment of a few British subjects for the Northern service 
was not very serious. The authorities of the United 
States acknowledged that it was improper, and promised 
to use aU diligence to put a stop to it; and of cours^ 
if th^ hod failed to do so, it would be entird.y iot 
England to consider what steps she ought to take to 
obtain a redress of any wrong done to her. But in a 
practical controversy there was no comparison he* 
tween the grievances. It is not a reasonable rqdy to 
a ntighbour who complains that our fierce dog has 
bieticen into his house and bitten his cliil4R»i 
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say tliat his cat has stolen into our kitchen and eaten 
our cream. It is strange, too, to observe thdt Lord 
Bussdl ond the Chief Baron and other authorities 
constantly dwell on the fact that a neutral may sell 
arms to either belligerent, and ask triumphantly if 
arms, why not an armed vessd? If shot and shell, 
why not a cruiser or a ram? There is at all events 
one plain reason which would be enough even if there 
w.crc none other. It is not possible to prove that the 
bliot and shell have done any damage; it is possible 
to prove that the cruiser has. We cannot follow the 
ntl(‘ or the bullet to its destination; we can follow 
the Alabama. It would be idle to try to prove that 
a certain lot of gunpowder was discharged against a 
Korthem regiment; but it is CO''/ to prove that the 
Alabama burned American vessels and confiscated 
American cargoes. The bitterness of the feeling in 
America* was not mitigated, nor the sense of English 
unfairness mode less keen, by the production during 
the controversy of a despatch sent firom England to 
Washington at the opening of the Crimean War, in 
which the English Government expressed a confident 
hope that the authorities of the United States would 
give orders that no privateer under Bussion colours 
fhould be equipped or victualled or admitted with its 
prizes into any of the ports of the United States. 

The controversy was carried on for some years. 
It became mixed u^ with disputes about Confederate 
^ds firom Canada into the States, and later on 
about Fenian raids from the States into Canada, and 
questions of fishery right and various other matteiAi 
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of d ^i puBsion; but the principal subject of dispute 
the only one of real gravity, Tras that which con- 
cerned the cruise of the Alabama. Lord Russell at 
length declined peremptorily to admit that the Eng- 
lish Government were in any way responsible for 
what had been done by the Confederate cruisers, or 
that England was called on to alter her domestic 
law to please her neighbours. Mr. Adams therefore 
dropped the matter for tlie time, intimating however 
that it was only put aside for the time. The United 
States Government had their hands full just then ; 
and in any case could afford to wait. The question 
would keep. The British Government were glad to 
be relieved from the discussion and from the necessity 
of arguing the various points with Mr. Adams, and 
were under the pleasing impression that they had 
heard the last of it. 

Surveying the diplomatic controversy «at this 
distance of time, one cannot but think that Mr. 
Adams comes best out of it. No minister represent- 
ing the interests of his State in a foreign capital could 
have had a more trying position to sustain and a 
more difficult part to play. Mr. Adams knew that 
the tone of the society in which he had to move was 
hostile to his Government and to his cause. It was 
difficult for him to remain always patient and yet to 
show tliat the American Government could not bo 
expected to endure everything. It was not easy 
to retain always tlie calm courtesy which his pl»c® 
demanded, and which was, indeed, an inheritance 
bis family of stately public men. He was embarrasssd 
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sometimes by tiie officious efforts, the volunteer inter- 
vention of some of his own countrymen, who, hnowing 
nothing of English political life and English social 
ways, fiuicied they were making a favourable impres- 
sion on public opinion here by the tactics of a ML 
campaign at home. Moreover, it is phun that for a 
long time Mr. Adams was in much doubt os to the 
capacity of the military leaders of the North; and he 
well knew that nothing but military success could 
rescue the Union from the diplomatic conspiracies 
which were going on iu Europe for the promotion of 
the Southern cause. Mr. Adams appears to have 
home himself all through yj^h judgment, temper, 
and dignity. LoidJ[|fl5gSell dol!rTWt"t£^to so 
much advantage. ig gometimes petulant; he is 
too often incline^ to answer Mr. Adams’ grave and 
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oontnists unpleasaulily with Mr. Adams* straight* 
forw^ and manly style. Mr. Seward writes as if 
he were under the impression that he could palaver 
Mr. Adams and Lord Bussell and the British public 
into not believing the evidence of their senses. At 
the gloomiest hour of the fortunes of the North, Mr. 
Adams faces the facts, and, .confident of the ultimate 
future, makes no pretence at ignoring the seriousness 
of the present danger. Mr. Seward seems to think 
that public attention can be cheated away firom a 
recognition of realities by a display of inappropriate 
rhetorical fireworks. At* a moment when the pro- 
spect of t he North §9e^ed especially gloomy, and 
when it was'appiFent to evGi^'; .^uman creature that 
its military affairs had long l^cfi hopelessly bad 
hands, Mr. Seward writes to infori“ Mr. Adams that 
‘ Our assault upon Bichmond is foi moment sus- 
pended,’ and is good enough to add ti^at ‘ no great 
and striking movements or achievements occur- 
ring, and the Government is rather juepar^ 
energies for renewed operations than continuing, 
surprise the world by new and brilliant victories.^ 
The Northern commanders had, indeed, for somd 
time been surprising tlic world, but not at all bd 
brilhant victories j and the suggestion that thff 
Northern Government might go on winning, perpetual 
victories if they only wished it, but that they pre- 
fiirred for the present not to dazzle the world too 
much with their success, must have fallen rather 
chillingly on Mr. Adams’ ear. Mr. Adams knew 
o&ly too well that the North must win victories soon. 
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or they might find themsdves ooD&onted wi& a 
European confederation against them. The Emperor 
Napoleon was working hard to get England to join 
with him in recognising the SoutL Mr. Eoeljuck 
had at one time a motion in the House of Ciommons 
calling on the English Government to make up their 
minds to the recognition; and Mr. Adams had ex* 
plained again and again that such a step would mean 
war with the Northern States. Mr. Adams was 
satisfied that the fiitc of Mr. Roebuck’s motion would 
depend on the military events of a few days. He 
was right. The motion was never pressed to a 
division; for during its progress there came at one 
moment the news that General Grant had token 
Vicksburg on the Mississippi, and that General 
Meade had defeated General Lee at Gettysburg and 
put an end to all thought of a Southern invasion. 
This news was at first received with resolute incre* 
dulity in London by the advocates and partisans of 
the South. In some of the clubs tliere was positive 
indignation that such things should even be re> 
ported. The outburst of wrath was natural. That 
was the tumiug-point of the war, although not many 
saw it even then. The South never had a chance 
after that hour. There was no more said in this 
country about the recognition of the Southern 
Ctmfederation, and the Emperor of the French was 
thenceforward firee to follow out his plans os far as 
he could and alone. 

The Emperor Napoleon, however, woti for the 
present confident enough. He was under the ia^VM- 
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sion that he hod heard the last of the protests a^unst 
his Mexican expedition. This expedition was in th^ 
beginning a'^oint undertaking of England, France, 
and Spain. Its professed object, as set forth in a 
convention signed in London on October 31, 1861, 
was, ‘ to demand from the Mexican authorities more 
efficacious protection for the persons and properties 
of their (the Allied Sovereigns’) subjects, as weU as a 
fulfilment of the obligations contracted towards their 
Majesties by the Eepublic of Mexico.’ Mexico had 
been for a long time in a very disorganised state. 
The Constitutional Government of Benito Juarez had 
come into power, but the reactionary party were stiU 
struggling to regain the upper hand, and a soft of 
guerilla warfare was actually going on. The Govern- 
ment of Juarez, whatever its defects, gave promise of 
being stronger and better than that of its predeces- 
sors. It was, however, burthened with respoi\pibility 
for the debts incurred and the crimes committed by 
its predecessors ; and it entered into an agreement 
with several foreign states, England among the rest, 
to make over a certain proportion of the Customs 
revenues to meet the claims of foreign creditoro. This 
arrangement was not kept, and timely satisfaction 
was not given for wrongs committed against foreign 
subjects — ^^v^ong8 for the most part, if not altogether, 
done by the Government which Juarez had expelled 
from power, but for which of course he, as the suc- 
cessor to power, was properly responsible. Lord 
•B^seU, who hod acted with great forbearance towards 
Hcxico up to this time, now agreed to co-operate 
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mth France and Spain in exacting reparation from 
Juarez. But he defined clearly the extent to which 
the intervention of England would go. England 
would join in an expedition for the purpose,' if neces- 
sary, of seizing on Mexican ciistora-houscs, and thus 
making good the foreign claims. But she would not 
go a step further. She would have notliing to do 
with upsetting the Government of Mexieo, or impos- 
ing any European system on the Mexican people, 
Accordingly the Second Article of the Convention 
pledged the contracting parties not to seek for them- 
selves any acquisit'on of territory or any special 
advantage, and not to exercise in the internal atFairs 
of Mexico any influence of a nature to prejudice the 
right of the Mexican nation to choose and to con- 
stitute freely the form of its government. The Em- 
peror of the French, however, had already made up 
his mind that he would establish a sort of feudatory 
monarchy in Mexico. He had long had various 
schemes and ambitions floating in his mind concern- 
ing those parts of America on the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico, which were once the possessions of France. 
In his dreamy fantastic way, he had visions of re- 
storing French influence and authority somewhere 
along the shores of the Gulf; and the outbreak of 
the Southern rebellion appeared to give him just the 
opportunity that he desired. At the time when the 
Convention was signed the afiairs of the Federal 
States seemed all but hopeless, and for a long time 
after they gave no gleam of hope for the restora- 
tion of the union. Louis Napoleon was convinced 
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iheo, find for long after, that the Southern States 
would ' Buccj^ in" establishing their independence. 
He seems to have been of Mr. Boebuck’s way of 
thinking, that ‘ the only fear wc ought to have is lest 
the independence of the South should be established 
•without us.’ He was glad therefore of the chance 
afforded him by the Mexican Convention, and at the 
very time when he signed the convention with the 
• pledge contained in its second article, he had already 
been making arrangements to found a monarchy in 
Mexico. If he could have ventured to set up a 
monarchy with a French prince at its head, ho would 
probably have done so ; but tins would have been 
to'o bold a venture. He, therefore, persuaded the 
Archduke Maximilian, brotlicr of the Emperor of 
Austria, to accept the crown of the monarchy he 
proposed to set up in Mexico. The Archduke was a 
man of pure and noble character, but evidently want- 
ing in strength of mind, and he agreed after some 
hesitation to accept the offer. 

Meanwhile the joint expedition sailed. We sent 
only aline-of-battlcship,two frigates, and 700marincs. 
France sent in the first instance about 2,500 men, 
whom she largely reinforced immediately after. Spain 
had about 6,000 men, under the command of the lato 
Marshal Prim. The Allies soon began to find that 
their purposes were incompatible. There was much 
suspicion about the designs of France, although the 
French statesmen were every day repudiating in 

f onger and stronger terms the intentions imputed 
them, and which soon proved to be the resolute 
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purposes of the Emperor of the Erendh. Some of 
the claims set up by France disgusted tho other Alliflu, 
The Jecker claims were for a long-time after os fiimi- 
liar a subject of ridicule as our own Pacifico minima 
hod been. ‘A Swiss house of Jeckcr & Company hod 
lent the former Gk>vemmcnt of Mexico 750,000 dol- 
lars, and got bonds from that Government, which 
was on its very last legs, for fifteen millions of dollars. 
The Government was immediately afterwards upset, 
and Juarez came into power. M. Jecker modesdy 
put in his claim for fifteen millions of dollars. Juarez 
refused to comply with the demand. He offered to 
pay the 750,000 dollars lent and five per cent, interest, 
but he declined to pay exactly twenty times the 
amount of the sum advanced. M. Jecker hod by 
this time become somehow a subject of France, and 
the French Government took up his claim. It was 
dear that the Emperor of the French had resolved 
that there should he war. At last the designs of the 
French Government became evident to the English 
and Spanish Plenipotentiaries, and England and Sptun 
withdrew from the Convention. England certainly 
ought never to have entered into it. But as she had 
beoi drawn in, the best thing then was for her to get 
out of it as decently and os quickly as she could. 
Nothing in the enterprise became her like to the 
leaving of it. 

The Emperor of the French * walked his own 
wild road, whither that led him.* He overran a 
oartain portion of Mexico with his troops. He cap- 
tured Puebla after a long and desperate resistance; 
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he occupied the 'capitaTI and he set up the Mexican 
Empire with ^aximilian as Emperor. French troops 
remained to protect the new Empire. Against all 
this the TJmtcd States Government protested firom 
time to time. They disclaimed any intention to 
prevent the Mexican people from establishing on 
empire if they thought fit ; but they pointed out that 
grave inconveniences must arise if a foreign Power 
lik e France, persisted in occupying with her troops 
any part of the American continent. The Monroe 
doctrine, which by the way was the invention of 
George Canning and not of President ]\Ionroc, does 
not forbid the establisliing of a monarchy on tlie 
American continent, but only the intervention of a 
European Power to set up such a system, or any 
system opposed to nberty there. However, the Em- 
peror Napoleon cared nothing just then about the 
Monroe doctrine, complacently satisfied tliat the 
United States were going to pieces, and that the 
Soutlicm Confederacy would be his friend and ally, 
lie received the protests of the American Gtjvem- 
ment with unveiled indiflcrencc. At last the tide 
in American affairs turned. The Confederacy crum- 
bled away — Richmond was taken; Lee surrendered; 
Jefferson Davis was a prisoner. Then the, United 
States returned to the Mexican Question, and the 
American Government informed Louis Napoleon that 
it would be inconvenient, gravely inconvenient, if he 
were not to withdraw his soldiers from Mexico. A 
skmificont movement of American troops, imder a 
rffiwned General, then flushed with success, was 
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made in the direction of the Mexican fircnticr. There 
was nothing for Louis Napoleon but to witMraw. 
Up to the last ho had been rocked in the vainest 
hopes. Long after tlie end had become patent to 
every other eye, he assured an English member of 
Parliament that he looked upon the Mexican Empire 
as the greatest creation of his reign. 

The Mexican Empire lusted two months and a 
week alter the last of the French troops had been 
witlidrawn. Maximilian ondej^oured to raise an 
army of hii^ o>vn, and to defend- himself against the 
daily increasing strength of Juarez. He showed all 
the courage which might have been expected from 
his race, and from liis own previous history. But in 
an evil hour for liinisclf, and yielding, it is stated, to 
the persuasion of a French officer, lie had issued a 
decree that all who resisted his authority in arms 
ehould.be shot. By virtue of this monstrous ordi- 
nance, Mexican officers of the regular army, taken 
prisoners while resisting, as they v/ere bound to .do, 
the invasion of a European prince, were shot like 
brigands. The Mexican general, Ortcaga, was one 
of those thus shamefully done to death. When 
Juarez conquered, and Maximilian, in liis turn, was 
made a prisoner, he was tried by court-martial, con- 
demned, and shot. His death created a profound 
sensation in Europe. He hod in all his previous 
career won respect everywhere, and even in the Mex- 
ican scheme he was universally regarded as a noble 
victifh who hod been deluded to his doom. The con- 
duct of Juarez in thus having him put to death raised 
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a cry of horror from all Europe; but it must be 
allowed thi^by the fatal decree which ho had issued, 
the unfortunate Maximilian had left himself liable to 
a stem retaliation. There was cold truth in the re- 
mark made at the time, that if he had been only 
General and not Archduke Maximilian, his fate would 
not have aroused so much surprise or anger. 

The French Empire never recovered the shock of 
this Mexican failure. It was chiefly in the hope of 
regaining his lost prestige that the Emperor tried to 
show himself a strong naan in German affairs. More 
than three years before the fall of Maximilian, the 
present writer, in commenting on Louis Napoleon’s 
scheme, ventured to predict that Mexico would prove 
the Moscow of the Second Empire. Time has not 
shown that the prediction was rash. The French 
Empire outlived the Mexican Empire by three years 
and a few weeks. From the entering of Moscow to 
the arrival at St. Helena the interval was three years 
and one month. 

We need not follow any further the history of the 
American Civil War. The restoration of the Union, 
the assassination of President Lincoln, and the eman- 
cipation of the coloured race from all the disqualifica- 
tions, as well as all the bondage, of the slave system, 
belong to American and not to English history. Put 
the Alabama dispute led to consequences which ore 
especially important to England, and which shall be 
described in tlieir due time. Meanwhile, it is neces- 
sazv for the proper appreciation of the final terms of 
s^Ument, that we should see exactly how the dis- 
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pute arose, and what was the condition of public fed* 
ing in this country at the time when it grew into 
serious proportions. If the final settlement was felt 
to be humiliating in England, it must be owned 
that those who are commonly called the governing 
classes hod themselves very much to blame. Their 
conviction that the Civil War must lead to the dis- 
ruption of the Union was at the bottom of much of 
the indificrcnce and a])athy which for a long time 
was shown by English officials in regard to the remon- 
strances of the United States.* The impression that 
we might do as we liked with the North was mode 
only too obvious. The United States must, indeed, 
then have felt that they were receiving a warning 
that to be weak is to be miserable. It is not surpris- 
ing if they believed at that time that England was 
disposed to adopt Sir Giles Overreach’s way of think- 
ing— . 

We worldly men, when we see friends and kinsmen 
Past hope sunk in their fortunes, lend no hand 
To lift thorn up, but rather set our feet 
Upon their heads to press them to the bottom. 

It is not certain that the supporters of the Southern 
side at any time actually outnumbered the champions 
of the North and of the Union ; but they seemed for 
the greater port of the war’s duration to have the 
influence of the country mainly with theip. A super- 
fi ei ftl observer might have been excused at one time 
if he said that England as a whole was on the side of 
the secession. This would have been a very inaoeap 
rate statement of the case; bat the inaocurat^ wonld 
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have beea esc)i|phle, and even natnral. The vast 
majority of Vrhat are colled the governing classea 
were on the side of the South. By far the greater 
niunher of the aristocracy, of the official world, of 
members of Parliament, of military and naval men, 
Tfere for the South. London club life was virtually 
all Southern. The most powerful papers in London, 
and the most popular papers as well, were open par- 
tisans of the Southern Confederation. In London, to 
be on the side of the Union was at one time to be 
eccentric, to be un-English, to be Y ankcc. On the 
other hand, most of the great democratic towns of 
the midland and of the north were mainly in favour 
of the Union. The artizans everywhere were on 
the same side. This was made strikingly manifest 
in Lancashire. The supply of cotton from America 
nearly ceased in consequence of the war, and the 
greatest distress prevailed in that county. The ‘ cot- 
ton famine,’ called by no exaggerated name, set in. 
AU that private benevolence could do, all that legis- 
lation, enabling money to be borrowed for public 
works to give employment, could do, was for ,a 
time hardly able to contend against the distress. Yet 
the Lancashire operatives were among the sturdiest 
of those who stood out against any proposal to break 
the blockade or to recognise the South. Mr. Oobden 
and Mr, Bright, and the Manchester School generally, 
or at least aU that were left of them, were for the 
A small but very influential number of 
thoughtfol men, Mr. John Stuart Mill at their head, 
were faithful to their principles, and stood firmly ly 
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tiie cause of the- Union. But the voice of ‘London, 
that is the voice of what is called society, end of ihe 
metropolitan shopkeeping classes who draw their 
living from society — all this was for tlie South. 'It 
was not a question of Liberal and Tory. The Tories, 
on the whole, were more discreet than the Liberals. 
It was not from the. Conservative benches of the 
House of Commons that .the bitterest and least ex- 
cusable denunciations of the Xorthepa cause and of 
the American Republic were heard. It* was a Liberal 
who declared with exultation that ‘the republican 
bubble ’ had burst. It was a Liberal — Mr. Roebuck — 
who was most clamorous for English intervention 
to help the South. It was Lord Russell who de- 
scribed the struggle as one in which the Rorth was 
striving, for empire and the South for independence. 
It was Mr. Gladstone who said, that the President of 
the Soy them Confederation — Mr. Jefferson Davis- 
had made an army, had mode a navy, and more than 
t.hnt., had made a nation. On the other hand, it is to 
be remarked that among the Liberals, even of the 
official class, were to be seen some of tlie staunchest 
advocates of the Northern cause. The Duke of 
Argyll championed the cause from warm sympathy ; 
Sir Gteorge Lewis from cool philosophy. Mr. Charles 
Yilliers and -Mr. Milner Gibson were frankly and 
steadily on the side of the North. The Conservative 
leaders on the whole behaved with great discre- 
tion. Mr. Adams wrote, in July 1863, that Hhe 
Opposition leaders are generally disinclined to evy 
demonstrations - whatever. Several of them in 
TOI.. in. * 
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rather ^onpiiihize with' us. But the body their 
paMy .Goutmue ouimatcd by the same feeliugs to 
America which brought on the Revolution, and which 
drove us into the war/)f 1812 .’ Lord Derby, indeed, 
expressed his conviction that'the Union never could 
be restored, but Lord Palmerston had done tl^e same. 
Mr. Disraeli abstained from .saying anything that 
could offend any Northerner, and gave no indication 
of partisanship on either side. Lord Stanley always 
spoke like a fair and reasonable man, who understood 
thoroughly what ho was talking about. In this he 
was, unfortunately, somewliat peculiar among the 
class to which ho belonged. Not many of them 
appeared precisely to know what they were talking 
abemt. They took their opinions for the most part 
from the Times and from the talk of the clubs. The 
talk of. the clubs was tliat the Southerners were all 
gentlemen and very nice fellows, who were sine to 
win; and that the Northerners w^re low, trading, 
shopkeeping fellows who did not know how to fight, 
were f ery cowardly, and were certain to be_ defeated. 
There was a theory that the Northerners really rather 
liked slavery and would have it if they coiild, and 
that a negro slave in the South was much better 
off than a free negro in the Northern Stat;es. The 
geography of the question was not very deasly 
understood in the clubs. Those who endeavoured 
to show (that it was not easy to find a convenient 
dividing line for two federations on the North 
American continent, were commonly answered Hiat 
the Mississippi filmed exactly the suitable frontier. 
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It was an artide of fidlih with some of wbo then 

most eagerly discussed the question in London, that 
the Mississippi flowed east and west, and s^arated 
neatly the seceding States from the States of the 
Korth. The Times was the natural instructor of 
what is called society in London, and the Times was, 
tmfortunately, very hadly informed all through the 
war. Alter the failure of General'' Lee’s attempt to 
cany invasion into the North, and the simultaneous 
capture of Vicksburg by General Grant, anyone, it 
might have been thought, who was capable of form- 
iqg an opinion at all, must have seen that tjxe flood- 
tide of the rebellion had been reached and was over ; 
that thq South would have to stand on the defensive 
from that hour, and that the overcommg of its defence, 
considering the comparative resources of the bdlige- 
rents, was only a question of time. Tet for a whole 
year or more the London public were still assured 
til at. the Confederates were sweeping flOm victory to 
victory ; that wherever they seemed even to uhdergo a 
that was only a part of thCir superior policy, 
which would presently vindicate itsdf in greater 
victory ; that the North was staggering, crippled and 
exhausted ; and that the only doubt was whether 
General«Lee would not at once march for Washington 
•and establish the Southern Government there. Almost 
to &e very hour when the South, its brave and brilliant 
all over, had tb confess .defeat and yield its 
broken 'sword to the conquerors, the London public 
were still invited to believe that -Mr. Davis was float- 
ing <m .the full flood of success. While the hearts of 
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all in Sidunnnd were filled with despair, and the 
final Burren^ was accounted there a question of 
days, the Southern sympathisers in London were 
complacently bidden to look out for the full triumph 
and the assured independence of the Southern Con- 
federation. On the last day of December, 1§64, the 
TUm^ complained that ‘ Mr. Seward and other teachers 
or flatterers of the multitude still afiect to anticipate 
the early restoration of the Union’ — and in three 
months fixjm that date the rebellion was over. Those 
who read and believed in such instruction — ^and up 
to the very last their name was legion — ^must surely 
have been bewildered when the news came of £he 
capture of Richmond and the surrender of Lee. They 
might well have thought that only some miraculous 
intervention of a malignant fate ‘could thus all at 
once have converted victory into defeat, and turned 
the broken worthless levies of Grant and Sherman 
into armies'of conquerors. 

In the end the Southern population were as bitter 
against us as the North. The Southern States 
fancied themselves deceived. They too had mistaken.^ 
the unthinking utterances of what is called society in 
England for the expression of English statesmanship 
and public feeling. It is proper to assert distinctly 
that at' no time hod the English Government 
any thought of acting on the suggestion of the 
Emperor of the French and recognising the South. 
Lord Palmerston would not hear of it, nor would 
^Hbd Russell. 'What might have come to pass if the 
Southern successes had continued a year longer it 
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would be idle now to conjecture; but up to the 
turning-point our statesmen hod not changed, and 
after the turning-point change was out of tiie ques- 
tion. There is nothing to blame in the conduct of 
the English Government throughout aU this trying 
time, except as regards the manner in whidi they 
dismissed the remonstrances about the building of 
the privateers. But it is not likdy that impartial 
history will acquit them of the eliorge of having been 
encouraged in their indifference by the common con- 
viction that the Union was about to be broken up, and 
that the North was no longer a formidable power. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Palmerston’s last victory. 

iibe later montlis of liis life the Prince Consort 
had been busy in preparing for another great Int^- 
national Exhibition to be held in London. It iras 
arranged that this Exhibition should open on May 1, 
1S62 ; and although the sudden death of the Prhice 
Consort* greatly interfered with the prospects of the 
undertaking, it was not thought right that there 
should be any postponement 'of the opening. The 
Exhibition building was erected in South' Kensington, 
according to a design by Captain Fowke. It cer- 
tainly was not a beautiful structure. None of the 
novd charm which attached to the bright exterior of 
the Crystal Palace could be found in the South Ken- 
sington building. It was a huge and solid erection 
of brick, with two enormous domes, each in shape so 
sfadkingly like Ihe famous crinoline petticoat of the 
period that people amused themsd.ves by suggesting 
that the principal idea of the architect was to per- 
petuate for posterity the shape and -structure of. the 
Empress Eugenie’s invention. The Fine Arts de- 
partment of the Exhibition was a splendid collection 
of p^lpes and statues. The display of products 
of aU kinds from, the Colonies \fas rich, and was a 
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ii 0 vd<y, tar the colomsts ca&tribnted little indeed to 
tile Eidubition of 1851 ; and the^ intervening eleven 
years had been a period of immense colonial advance. 
But the public did not enter with much heart into 
the enterprise of 18C2. Ko one felt any longer any 
of the hopes which floated dreamOy and gracefully 
round the scheme of 1851. There was Ao talk or 
thought of a reign of peace any more. The Oivil 
War was raging in Americti. The Continent of 
Europe was trembling all over with the spasms of 
war just done, and the premonitory b 3 nnptoms of 
war to come. The Exhibition of 18G2 had to rdy 
upon its intrinsic merits, like any ordinary show or 
any public market. Poetry and prophecy bad no» 
thing to say to it. 

England was left for some time to on almost 
aDsolute inactivity. As regards measures of political 
legislation, after the failure of the Reform Bill, it was 
quite understood, as we ha^ c already said, that there 
was to be no more of Reform while Lord Palmerston 
lived. At one of his elections for Tiverton, Lord 
Palmerston was attacked by a familiar antagonist, a 
sturdy Radical batcher, and asked to explain why he 
did not bring in another Reform BUI. The answer 
WM characteristic. ‘ Why do we not bring in another 
Reform BUI ? Because we arc not geese.’ Lord Pal- 
merston was hcartUy glad to be rid of schemes in 
whidlx he had neither belief or sympathy ; and his 
absence of political foresight in home affairs made 
him satisfied that the whole question of Reform woe 
quietly tiielved for another generatiem. It is not, per* 
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haps, snrpii^tDg that a busy statesman, whose intd- 
lect was mostly exercised on questions of foreign 
policy, should have come to this conclusion, whfen 
cool critics on public affairs were ready to adopt with 
complacency a shuilar faith. The Quarterly Iteview 
said, in 1863, ‘ Refonn is no longer talked of now. 
Mr. Bright has* almost ceased to excite antipathy.’ 
‘ Our statesmen,’ it went on to say with portentous 
gravity, ‘ ha\e awakened to the fact that the imagined 
Reform agitation was nothing but an intrigue among 
themselves, and that the nation was far too sensible 
to desire any further approximation to the govern- 
ment of the miiltitudc.’ Lord Palmerston was free 
to indulge in his taste for foreign politics. 

Between Palmerston and the Radical party in 
England there was a growing coldness. He had not 
only thrown over Reform himself, but ho had appa- 
rently induced most of his colleagues to accept the 
understanding that nothing more was to be said 
about it. lie had gone in for a policy of large ex- 
penditure for the purpose of securing the country 
against the possibilities of invasion. He had lent 
himself openly to the propagation of what his ad- 
versaries called, not •\cry unreasonably, the score 
that was got up about another Napoleonic invasion. 
When drawn into .argument by Mr. Cobden on the 
subject, Lord Palmerston had betrayed a warmth of 
maimer that was almost offensive, and hod spoken 
Hl^ the commercial treaty with France os if it were a 
thing rather ridiculous than otherwise. He was un- 
sparing whenever he ha^ a chance in his ridicule of 
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the ballot. He had very little sympathy with the 
grievances of the NonciOnformists, some of them even 
still real and substantial enough. He took no man* 
ner of interest in anything proposed for the political 
benefit of Ireland. Although an Irish landlord, an 
Irish peer, and occasionally speaking of himself in 
‘a half jocular way as an Irishman, he could not be 
brought even to affect any sympathy with any of the 
complaints made by the representatives of that coun- 
try. He scoffed at all pi’oposala about tenant-right. 
‘ Tcnimt-right,’ he once said, ‘is landlord’s wrong;’ 
and he was cheered for saying this by the landlords 
on both sides of the House of Commons ; and he evi- 
dently thought he had settled the question. He was 
indeed impatient of all ‘\iews;’ and he regarded 
what is called philosophic statesmanship with abso- 
lute contempt. The truth is that Palmerston ceased 
to be a statesman the moment he came to deal with 
domestic interests. When actually in the Home 
Office, and compelled to turn his attention to the 
business of that department, he proved a very effi- 
cient administrator, because of his shrewdness and 
his energy. But as a rule he had not much to do 
with English political affairs, and he knew little of 
nothing of them. He was even childishly ignorant 
of Tunn y tilings which any ordinaay public man is 
supposed to know. He was at home in foreign-s- 
that, is, in Continental politics ; for he had hardly any 
knowledge of American affairs, and almost up to the 
m om en t of the fall of BIchmond was confidwt that 
the Union never could be resto:^, and that s^aroo 
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tion was the easy and natural way of settling all the 
dispute. He gave a pension to an absurd and obscure 
writer of ^^grel, and when a question was raised 
about this singular piece of patronage in the House 
of Commons, it turned out that Lord Palmerston 
knew nothing about (the man, but hod got it into his 
head somehow that he was a poet of the class of 
Bums. When he read an3rthing except despatches 
he read scientific treatises, for he had a- keen interest 
in some branches of science ; but he cared little for 
modem English literature. The world in which he 
delighted to mingle talked of Continental, politics 
'generally, and a great knowledge of English domes- 
tic affairs would have been thrown away there. Natu- 
rally, therefore, when Lord Palmerston had nothing 
particular to do in foreign affairs, and had to turn 
his attention to England, he relished the idea of for- 
tifying her against foreign foes. This was foreign 
politics seen from another point of view ; it had for 
more interest for hipi than reform or tenant-right. 

There were, however, some evidences of a certain 
difference of opinion between Lord Palmerston and 
some of his coUcagues, as well as between him and 
the Radical party. His constant activity in foreign 
politics pleased spmo of his Cabinet as little as it 
pleased the advanced Liberals. His vast fortification 
schemes and his* willingness to speiid money on any 
project that tended towards war, or, what seemed 
much the same thing, on any elaborate prcporaticai 
against problematical war, was not congenial with the 
tel^ierame&t and the judgment of some members of 
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his admimstrati6n. Lord Palmerston acted sincerelj 
on the opinion which he expressed in a short lettw 
to Mr. Cobden, that * man is a fighting and qaar« 
rolling animal.’ Assnming it to be the natiire oi 
man to fight and quarrel, he could sec no better busi- 
ness for English statesmanship dthon to keep this 
country always in a condition to resist a possible 
attack j&om somebody. He dliFcrod almost radically 
on this point irom two at Ica^t of his more important 
colleagues, Mr. Gladstone and Sir George ComewoU 
Lewis. Mr. Evelyn Ashley, in his ‘Life of Lord 
Palmerston,’ has published some interesting letters 
that passed between Palmerston and tlicsc statesmen 
on this general subject. Palmerston wrote to Sir 
George Lewis on November 22, 18G0, arguing against 
something Lewis had said, and which Palmerston 
hopes ‘ was only a conversational paradox, and not a 
deliberately adopted theory.’ This was a dissent on 
the port of Lewis from the maxim, that in statesman- 
ship prevention is better than cure. Each had clearly 
in his mind the prevention wliich would take security 
against the perils of war ; Lord’ Palmerston therefore 
goes on at once in his letter to show that in many 
oases the timely adoption of spirited measures by an 
En glish Government would have actually prevented 
war. Lewis argues that ‘if an evil -is certain and 
proximate, and can be averted by diplomacy, then 
undoubtedly prevention is better than cure ; ’ but 
that ‘if the evil is remoter and imcertain, then I thinlr 
it better not to resort to preventive measures, wliioh 
insure a proximate and certain mischiefi’ The pur- 
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poBe of the discussion is mode more clear in Lewis's 
concluding s^iij^ce : ‘ It seems to me that our foreign 
rdations are on too xmt a scale to render it wise for 
us to insure systematically against all risks ; and if 
we do not insure systematically we do nothing.’ On 
April 29, 18G2, Lord Palmerston writes to Mr. Glad- 
stone about a speech that the latter had just been 
making in Manchester, and in which, as Lord Pal- 
merston puts.it, Mr. Gladstone seems ‘ to make it a 
reproach to the nation at large that it has forced, as 
you say it has, on the Parliament and the Govem- 
ment the high amount of expenditure which we have 
at present to provide for.’ Palmerston does not 
‘ quite agree ’ with Mr. Gladstone ‘ as to the fact ; ’ 
‘ but admitting it to be as you state, it seems to me 
to bo rather a ])roof of the superior sagacity of the 
nation than a subject for reproach.’ Lord Palmerston 
goes on to argue that the country, so far from having, 
us Cobden had accused it of doing, ‘ rushed headlong 
into extravagance under the influence of panic,’ 
had simply awakened from a lethargy, got rid of ‘ on 
apathetic blmdncss on the part of the governed and 
the governors as to tlic defensive means of the country 
compared with the oflensive means acquired and ac- 
quiring by other Powers.’ ‘ We have on the other side 
of the Channel a people who, say what they may, hate 
us os a nation from the bottom of their hearts, and 
would make any sacrifice to inflict a deep humiliation 
upon England. It is natural that this should be so. 
Thev^ure eminently vain, and their passion is glory 
in mir. They cannot forget or forgive Aboukir, 
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Tra&lgar, die Peninsula^ Waterloo, and St. Helena. 
. . . Well then at the head of this -neighbpnring 
nation, who would like nothing so ,ncU as a reta* 
liatory blow upon England, we see an able, active^ 
wary, counsel-keeping but cvcr-l>lanning sovereign ; 
and we see this sovereign organising on army whicli, 
including his reserve, is more than six times greater 
in amount than the whole of our regular forces in our 
two islands, and at the same time labouring hard to 
create a navy equal, if not superior, to ours. Give 
him a cause of quarrel, which any foreign Power may 
at any time inv^t or create, if so minded ; give him 
the command of the Channel, which permanent or 
accidental naval superiority might afford -him, and 
than calculate if you can — for it would pass my 
reckoning power to do so — the disastrous conse- 
quences to the British nation which a landing of an 
army, of from one to two hundred thousand men 
would bring with it. Surely even a large yearly 
expenditure for army and navy is an economical 
insurance against such a catastrophe.’ The reader 
will perhaps be reminded of one of the most effective 
arguments of Deuiostlicncs. Consider, he says, what 
even a few days of the occupation of the epuntry by 
a foreign enemy would mean, and then say whether 
as a mere matter of economy it u ould not be better 
to spend a good deal of the resources we have in 
striving to ayurt such a calamity. There is a great 
difference, however, in the purpose and the applica- 
tion of the two arguments. Demosthenes puts Ibe 
case in a way that is from its point of view perfect. 
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He is speaking of a daiiger that lies at the gates ; of 
an enemy who must be encountered one way or 
anothw; and*}ie is pleading for instant and offensive 
wair. It is a very different thing to argue for enor- 
mous expenditure on the ground that somebody who 
is now professing the most peaceful intentions may 
possibly one day become your ehemy, and try to 
attack you. In such, a case,, the first thing to be 
considered is. whether the danger is real and likely 
to be imminent, or whether it is merely speculative. 
Even ogainst speculative dangers a wise people will 
always take precautions ; but it is no part of wisdom 
to spend- in guarding against such perils as much 
as would be needed to enable us actually to' speak 
with the enemy at the gate. It is a question of pro- 
portion and comparison. As Sir George Lewis argues, 
it is not possible for a nation like England to secure 
herself against all speculative dangers. France< might 
invade us from Boulogne or Cherbourg, no doubt. 
But the United States might at the some time assail 
ns in Canada. Bussia might attack, as she once 
thought of doing, our Australian possessions, or make 
ap onslaught upon us in Asia. Germany .might be 
in alliance with Russia ; Austria might at the same 
time be in alliance with France. These are all possi- 
bilities ; they might all come to pass at one and the 
some time. But how could any State keep fleets and 
armies capable of ensuring her against serious peril 
jfrom sudi a combination? It would be better to 
make up our minds to wait until the assault really 
th^lit^ed, and then fight it out the best way we 
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eoold. Lord Palmerston seemed to forget that in the 
campaign agamst Russia it did not prove easy for 
France to send out an army veiy much smaller than 
his ‘ one or two hundred thousand ‘men ; ’ and that 
Louis Napoleon was glad to finish up prematurely his 
campaign in Lombardy, even though he had won in 
every battle. He had also made the mistake of as- 
suming that all th^o military and naval insurances 
must insure. If he h'ld lived to 1870 he would have 
seen that a Sovereign may engage hunself for.yeoiwin 
the preparing of an immense armament, that it may 
be the armament of a people ‘ eminently vain * and 
whose ‘ passion is glory in war; ’ and yet that the 
armament may turnout a vast failure, and may prove 
at the hour of need a defence like Rodomoute*s bridge 
in Ariosto, which only conducts its owner to igno- 
minious upset and fall. AH the resources of Franco 
were ^trained for years, and by one wha could do os 
he pleased, for the single purpose of creating a great 
overmastering army; and when tlie time came to test 
the army, it proved to be little better than what Prince 
Bismarck called ‘ a crowd of fightingpersons.’ This is 
surely a matter to be taken account of when we are 
ttiinlfing of gojug to vast annual expense for the pur- 
pose of maintaining a great armament. We may go to 
all the expense, and yet not have the armament when 
we fimey we have need for it. That, Lord Palmerston 
would doubtless have said, is a risk we must* run. 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir George Lewis would no doubt 
have thought problematic invasion a risk more tfafs 
to run. That had been the view of Sir Robert Peek 
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'Wlul^er may be.^cmgliAxf ihe merito pf tibia 
Kgai^^t on either side— and the deoaiMi 'nill ha 
made more probably by temj^enmient tiha|i by 
rea8oning->-the controversy Vill serve to ‘'Olustratc 
the sort of difference that was gradually gupwing 
up between Lord Palmerston and some of his own 
odleagues. Lord Palmerston had of late &lkn 
again into a policy of suspicion and distrust os 
regards France. We arc convinced that he was 
pe^ectly sincere; and, as has been said already in 
these pages, we do not think there was any incon- 
sistency in his conduct. He had for a long tim6 
bdieved in the good faith of the Emperor of the 
French; but the policy of the Lombardy campaign, 
and the consequent oimcxation of Savoy and Nice, 
had come on him os a complete surprise, and when 
he found that his Mend Louis Napoleon cOuld keep 
such secrets from him, he possibly came to the con- 
dusion that he could keep others still more important. 
Lord Palmerston mode England his idol. He loved 
her in a Pagan way. He did not much care for 
abstract justice where she was concerned. He was 
unscrupulous where he believqd her interests were to 
be guarded. Nor had he any other, than a purdy 
Pagan view of her interests. It did not seem to have 
occurred to bim that England’s truest interest would 
be to do justice to herself and to other States; to ba. 
what Voltaire’s Brahmin boasts of being, a good 
pardit and a faithful friend, maintaining well her 
own children and endeavouring for peace among 
bJl ueighb onrs. Palmerston’s idea was that England 
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^otild'^old "co]U)ifbnc&i|* 'place among ^iiic|>ean 
’'IState^l aDid''|hat^nOne ehomd ev^ sObm ‘to b^in a 
podticdi to scatlie, 

Lord**Pitlm^ton*s '4aste for foreign affairs liad 
now ||inple means of gratification. England had 

sdtne BmdU troubles of her own to deal with. A 

<1^ 

’a^ous insurrection sprang op in New Zealand. The 
fribe of the Waikatos, living near Auckland in the 
NortliISm Islaui, began a movement against the 
cofonists, and this became b'‘f<>rc long a general re- 
belUon of the Maori natives. The Maoris are a re* 


diarkably intelligent race, and arc skilful in war os 
well as in peace. Not long before this the Gh>vemor 
of the colony, Sir George Grey, had written in the 
warmest praise of their industrial capabilities and 
their longing for mental improvement. They had a 
certain literary art among them ; they could all, or 
nearly all, read and write ; many of them were do* 
quent &id could display considerable diplomatic skill. 
They fought so well in this instance tW the British 
troops actually suffered a somewhat serious repulse 
in endeavouring to take one of the Maori polisado* 
fortified villages. In the end, however, they were of 
course defeated. The quarrel was a survival of a 
long-standing dispute between the colonists and the 
natives about Imd. It was, in fact, the old stoiy : the 
cdonists eager to increase their stock of land, and 
the natives jealous to guard their quickly vanishing 
powpstion. The events led to grave discussion in 
Par'hament. The Legislature of New Zealand passed 
confiscating some nine million acral of 
VOL. in. A 
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the.native lanfb and ^mg tlie Colonial Goyermneiit 
someiibing like pbeolute and arbittni'y po\9iet of* arrest 
and imprisonm&it. The Govemnient a^ home pro- 
posed to help the colonists ly a gii^antee to raise a 
loan of one million to cover the expenses of tl^ war, 
or the colonial shore of them, and this pix^osal was 
keenly discussed in the House of Commons. It was 
on this occasion that Mr. Roebuck laid down a philo- 
sophical theory which gave a good deal of offedce to 
sensitive people ; the theory that where ‘ the brown 
man ’ and the white meet, the brown man is destined 
to disappear. The doctrine is questionable enough, 
even as a theory. Ho doubt the brown man is des- 
tined to disappear if the white man, with his better 
weapons and greater devemess and resources, makes 
it his business to extirpate him ; and it was justly 
pointed out that whatever Mr. Roebuck may have 
personally meant by his theory, its inculcation at 
such a moment could only tend to strengthki this 
idea in the 'minds of some colonists who were already 
only too willing to entertain it. But until the brown 
mn.n has had fi^ fairplay somewhere alongside of the 
white man, it is rash to come to any distinct conclu- 
sions as to his ultimate destiny. Mr, Roebuck always 
loved theories neatly cut and sharpened. He gave them 
out with a precision which lent them an appearance of 
power and of authority; they seemed to argue a mind 
«:hat - had ‘ swallowed formulas,’ as Mr. Carlyle puts 
it, and was above the cant of humanitarianism. <M|fot 
such theories are more satisfactorily broached ' ^ 
^srassed in scientific jsocieties than in Parliamentary' 
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ddbatc. Tbip^ultiTiiate destiny of the broTm mon did 
not particularly help the House of Commons to any 
conclusions concerning the New 2^and insurrection, 
because even Mr. Roebuck did not put forward his 
theory as an argument to prove that in eveiy contro- 
versy we were bound to take the side of the white 
mgb and Msi&t him in his predestined business of 
extinjjpshing his brown rival. The Government 
passed their Guarantee liill, not without many a pro- 
test from both sides of the House that colonists who 
i^e^dily engaged in quarrels with natives must some 
time or other be prepared to bear the expenses en- 
tailed by their own policy. 

Trouble, too, arose on the Gold Coast of Africa. 
Some slaves of the King of Ashantee liod taken 
refuge in British territory; the Governor of Cape 
Coast Colony would not give them up ; and in the 
spring <rf 18G3 the King made threatening demon- 
strations, invading the territories of neighbouring 
chiefs, destroying many of their villages, and approach- 
ing within forty miles of our frontier. The Governor, 
assuming that the settlement was about to be invaded 
by the Ashantees, took it upon him' to anticipate the 
movement by sending on expedition into the territory 
of the King. He ordered troops to be moved for the 
purpose; the season was badly chosen; the climate 
was peBtilcntia.1 ; even the black troops from the 
'We^ jbxdies could not endure it and began to die 
lik#%es. The ill-advised undertaking had to be 
given up ; and the Government at home only escaped 
a vote of censure by a narrow majority of seven. 

1 s2 
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226 members supported Sir John Hay’s resolution 
dedaring th^ the movement was rash and impolitic, 
and 233 sustained the action of the Govenunent. 
Much discussion, too, was aroused by occurrences 
in Japan. A British subject, Mr. Richardson, was 
murdered in the English settlement of Japan and 
on an open road made free to Englishmen by treaty. 
This was in September 18G2. The murder was 
committed by some of the followers of Prince Sat* 
suma, one of the powerful feudal princes, who tb^tt 
practically divided the authority of Japan with 
the regular Government. Reparation was demanded 
both &om the Japanese Government and from 
Prince Satsuma; the Government paid the sum 
demanded of them, 100,000Z., and made an apology. 
Prince Satsuma was called on to pay 25,000/. 
and to see that the murderers were brought pun- 
ishment, the crime having been committed within 
his jurisdiction. Satsuma did nothing, and in 1863 
Colonel Neale, the English Chargi ^Affaires in 
Japan, called upon Admiral Euper to go with tbe 
English fleet to Eagosuna, Sotsuma’s capital, and 
demand satisfaction. Admiral Euper entered the 
bay on August 11, 1663, and after waiting for a day 
or two proceeded to seize on some steamers. Tlie 
Eagosima Farts opened fire on bim, and be thmi 
bombarded the tow Isid the greater portion of 
it in ashes. The town, it seemed, was built for the 

« 0 Bt part of wood; it caught fire in the boi]^|lNnd> 
ent and was destroy^ Fortunately the non- 
combatant inhabitants, the women wd children, had 
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had timo to get out of Eogosima, and the destra4tioii 
of life was not great. The whole transaction was 
sevcrdy condemned by many Englishincn who did 
not belong to the ranks of those professed philan* 
thropists whom it is sometimes the fashion to de- 
nounce in England as if humanity and patriotism 
were irreconcilable qualities, and as if n true English- 
IFon ought to have no consideration for the sufferings 
and the blood of Japanese and Maoris and people of 
that sort. The House of Commons, however, sus- 
tum^d the Government by a large majority. The 
Government, it should be said, did not pro&ss to 
justify the destruction of KagOLiran. Their case was 
that Admiral Euper had to do something; that there 
was nothing he could very well do when he had been 
lired upon but to bombard the town; and that the 
burning of the town was an accident of the conflict 
for which ndther he nor they could be held respon- 
sible. Satsuma finally submitted and paid the 
money, and promised justice. But there were more 
fhurden and more bombardings yet before we came 
to anything like an aHding settlement with Japan; 
and Japan itself was not for off a Revolution, the 
sapst sudden, oiganic^ and to all i^pearance com- 
plete that has yet been ,seen in the histoiy of 
nations. 

Ill the meantime, ht!nrevar,,oui; Government be- 
came involved in liabilities mom perilous than any 
disputes in eastern or southern islands could bring 
on mem. An insurrectii^n of a very serious kind 
brojee out in Poland. It was provoked by the Strof- 
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ford'like tihoroughncs» of the policy adopted by the 
Buesum authorities. It was well known to the Bus- 
sion Gh>yemiBent that a secret political agitation was 
going on in Poland, and it was determined to ontici* 
pate matters and choke off the patriotic movement 
by taking advantage of the periodical conscription to 
press into the military ranks all the young men in 
the cities who could by any possibility be supposed 
to have any sympathy with it. The attempt to exe- 
cute this resolve was the occasion for the outbreak of 
an insurrection which at one time showed something 
like a claim to success. The young men who could 
escape fled to the woods, and there formed themselves 
into armed bands, which gave the Bussians great 
trouble. The rebels could disperse and come together 
with such ease and rapidity tliat it was very difficult 
indeed to get any real advantage over them. The 
frontier of Austrian-Poland was very near,- apd the 
insurgents could cross it, escape from the Bussism 
troops, and rccross it when they pleased to resume 
their harassing operations. Austria was not by any 
means so unfriendly to the Polish patriots as both 
Bussia and Prussia were. Austria had come unwil- 
lingly into the scheme for the partition of Poland, 
and had got little profit by it ; and it was well im- 
derstood that if the other Powers concerned could 
see their way to the restoration of Polish nationality, 
Austria, for her part, would make no objection. The 
insurgents counted with some confidence cm the 
passive atdtude of the Austrian authorities, and the 
posi|||re sympathy of many officers and soldiers in 
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the Austrian army. They converted the Austrian 
frontier for a while into a military basis of operations 
against Russia. To some extent the same thing was 
attempted on the Prussian frontier, too ; but Prussia 
was still very much under the dominion of Russia, 
and was prevailed upon or coerced to execute an 
odious convention with Russia, by vutue of which 
the Russian troops were allowed to follow Polish 
insurgents into I’russian territoiy. Tliis convention 
created a strong feeling against Prussia through the 
whole of Western Europe, and for a while made her 
much more an object of general dislike than even 
Russia herself. 

It was plain from tlie first that thcVolcs could 
not under the most favourable circumstances hold 
out long against Russia by vii'tuc of tlicir own 
strength. It was evident that wherever the insur- 
recticgi could be got into a comer Russia could crush 
it with ease. Nevertheless, the plans of the Poles 
were not so imprudent as th^ seemed. On the con- 
trary, they had a certain chance of success. The idea, 
whether clearly and definitely expressed or not, was 
to keep the insurrection up, by any means and at any 
risk, until some of the great European Powers should 
be induced to interfere. The insurrection was a great 
drama ; a piece of deliberate stage-play. We do not 
say this in any spirit of disparagement ; the stage- 
play was got up by patriots with a true and noble 
purpose, and it was the oxily statesmanlilcc policy 
left to the Poles. Let us keep it up long enough — 
such was the conviction of the Polish leaders— and 
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Western Eurojye must intervene. Despite the lesson 
of subsequent events, the Poles were well justified in 
their political calculations. Their hopes were at one 
time on the very eve of being realised. The Emperor 
Napoleon was eager to move to their aid, and Lord 
Russell was hardly less eager. 

The Polish cause was very popular in England. 
It had been the political first love of many a man, who 
now felt his youthful ardour glow again as he read 
of the gallant struggle made in the forests of Poland. 
Russia was hated; Prussia was now hated even 
more. There was no question of party feeling about 
the sympathy with Poland. There were abqut as 
many Conservatives as Radicals who were ready to 
favour the idea of some effort being made in her 
behalf. Lord Ellenborough spoke up for Poland in 
the House of Lords with poetic and impassioned elo* 
qucnce. Lord Shaftesbury from the opposite benches 
denounced the conduct of Russia. The Irish Catholic 
was as ardent for Polish liberty as the London arti- 
zan. Among its most conspicuous and energetic 
advocates in England were Mr. Pope Heimessy, a 
Catholic and Irish member of Parliament; and Mr. 
Edmond Beales, the leader of a great Radical orga« 
nisation in London. The question was raised in 
Parliament by Mr. Hennessy, and aroused much 
sympathy there. Great public meetings were held, 
at which Russia was dcnoimced and Poland advo« 
ca^, not .merely by popular orators, but by men of 
hi^ rank and grave responsibility. War was not 
openly called for at those meetings, or in the House 
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of Commons; but it was urged that England, a» 
one of the Powers which bad signed the Treaty oi 
Vienna, should join with other States in summon- 
ing Russia to recognise the rights, such as they were, 
which had been secured to Poland by virtue of that 
treaty. In France the greatest entliusiasm prevailed 
for the cause of Poland. The eloquent pen of Monta* 
lembert pleaded for the ‘ nation m mourning.’ Prince 
Napoleon spoke with singular I'loquence and impres* 
siveness in the French Senate on the justice and 
the necessity of intervention. The same cause was 
pleaded by Count Walcwski, himself the son of a 
Polish lady. The Emperor Napoleon required little 
pressing. He was ready for intervention if he could 
get England to join liim. Lord Russell wc]it so 
far as to draw up and despatch to Russia, in concert 
with France and Austria, a note on the subject of 
Poland- It urged on the attention of the Russian 
Government six points, as the outline of a system of 
pacification for Poland. These were : — a complete 
amnesty; a national representation; a distinct na< 
tional administration of Poles for the kingdom of 
Poland ; full liberty of conscience, with the repeal of 
all the restrictions imposed on Catholic worship ; the 
recognition of the Polish language as official ; the 
establishment of a regular system of recruiting. There 
was an almost universal impression at one moment 
that in the event of Russia declining to accept these 
recommendations, England, Austria, and France 
would make war to compel her. There was hardly 
any party in England absolutdy opposed to the idea 
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of intervention, except the MancheBter School of 
Radicals. Son^ of these were consistently opposed to 
intervention in any foreign cause whatever. Others 
had an added impression that Poland had managed 
her national affairs very badly when she hod a chance 
of managing them for herself, and that therefore 
there was little use in trying to set her on hor feet 
again. Such opposition would, however, have counted 
for even less than it did at the time of the Crimean 
War, if the Government had resolved on going in 
with France and striking a blow for Poland. 

Looking back now calmly on the events of that 
day, and those which followed them, it does not seem 
tlir.t such a policy would have been unwise. There 
was much in the claims of Poland which deserved the 
sympathy of every lover of liberty and believer in 
the development of civilisation. If this were the 
time or place for such a discussion, it would pot be 
difficult to show that the faults found with Poland’s 
old system of government had nothing to do with 
the condition of the present ; and that a new Poland 
would no more be likely to fall into the errors of the 
post, than a new Irish Parliament would be likely 
to refuse the right of representation to Catholics. 
There would assuredly have been a distinct advantage 
to the stability of European affairs in the resuscita- 
tion of Poland as a distinct and independent part of 
the Russian State system, even if she were not to be 
a wholly independent nation once again. This pro- 
bab^could'not have been done without war; but it 
seems more than merely probable that that war would 
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have averted the heoessity for many other wars whidi 
have since been fought out with less profitable result 
to European stability. Whether the English nlawna 
about the aggressive designs of Russia be founded 
or unfounded, the legislative independence of Poland 
would have mode it superfluous to take much thought 
concerning them. The new Poland would im> 
doubtedly have been a State with representative insti- 
tutions; and set in the midst of Russia and of Prussia, 
her example could hardly have been without a con- 
tagious influence of a very salutary kind on eocl). 

It soon became known, however, that there was 
to be no intervention. Lord Puhiierston put a stop 
to the whole idea. It was not that he S 3 rmpathised 
with Russia. On the contraiy, he wrote a letter 
to Baron Brunnow, the Russian Ambassador, on 
Februaiy 4, 1863, in which he bluntly told him that 
he Regarded the Polish insurrection as the just 
punishment inflicted by Heaven on Russia for 
Russia’s having done so much to stir up revolution 
in the dominions of some of her neighbours. But 
Lord Palmerston had by this time grown into as 
profound a distrust of the Emperor Napoleon as any 
representative of the social and democratic Republic 
could possibly entertain. lie was convinced that 
the Emperor was stirring in the matter chiefly with 
the hope of getting on opportunity of establishing 
TiimcAlf in the Rhine provinces of Prussia^ on the 
pretext of compelling Prussia to remain neutral in 
the struggle, or of punishing her if she took the 
side of Russia. Plobably Lord Palmerston ww 
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miatokm in this instance. It is not likdy that 
Louis NapoledK ever* cored for any war project or 
annexation scheme except with the view of making 
his dynasty popular in France; and he may well 
have thought that the emancipation of Poland would 
'goip him popularity enough to enable him to dis- 
pense with other contrivances for the remainder of 
his reign. However that may be, Lord Palmerston 
was firm. He described a proposal of the Emperor 
for an identical note to be addressed to Prussia on 
the subject of the convention with Russia as a ti’ap 
laid for England to fall into ; and he would have 
nothing to do with it. After a while it became 
known that England hod decided not to join in any 
project for armed intervention ; and fiom that mo- 
ment Russia became merely contemptuous. The 
Emperor of the French would not and could not 
take action single-handed ; and Prince GortschakofT 
politely told Lord Russell that England had really 
better mind her own business and not encourage 
movements in Poland which were simply the work of 
* cosmopolitan revolution.’ Lord Russell had ep<^en 
of the responsibility whidx the Emperor of Russia 
was incurring ; and Prince Gortschakoff drily re- 
plied that the Emperor knew all about that and was 
quite prepared to accept any responsibility. It used 
to be smd at the time that Prince Gortschakoff gently 
intimated in diplomatic conversation that if the 
English Government were inclined to occupy them- 
selveAin redressing the grievances of iiyured 
nationalities they would find in Ireland a legitimate 
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and suffident object for the exerdM of their refoim* 
ing energies. It is certain that England received 
a snub, and that Prince Gortsdnikoff datended his 
reply to be thus accepted by Wgland and thus 
interpreted by Europe. 

After this Austria found it necessary to sc9ure 
her frontier line more carefully and not allow it to 
be mode any longer a basis of operations against 
Eussia. The insurrection was flung wholly on its 
own resources. It was kept up gallantly and des- 
perately for a time ; but the end was certain. The 
Russians carried out their measures of pacification 
with unflinching hand. Floggings and shootings 
and han^ngs were in full vigour. The Russian 
authorities recognised the equal rights of women by 
administering the scourge and the rope and the 
bullet to them as well as to men. Droves of 
prisqners were sent to Siberia. Now steps were 
taken for denationalibing the country and effecting 
its moral as avcU as physical subjugation. After 
a time the words of Marshal Sebastioni’s famous 
announcement in 1831 became applicable once 
more, and order reigned in Warsaw. The inter- 
vention of England hod done much the same ser- 
vice for Poland that the interposition of Don Quixote 
did for the boy whose master was flogging him- 
There w as, to be sure, a certain difference in the 
conditionB. Don Qmxote did intervene practically; 
and while he remained in right the master pretended 
to be forgiving and mercifuL It was only when the 
hero had ridden away that the master grimly tied 
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up the boy agaih oud flogged bim worse than ever. 
In the case of England there was no sndi show of 
forbearance. The sufferer washed up under our 
very eyes and scourged again, and more fiercely, for 
the express reason that England had ventured to 
interfere with on unmeaning and ineffectual remon- 
strance. We have spoken of that school of Liberals 
who would not have intervened at all on behalf of 
Poland or any other nation. Many, perhaps most, 
persons will refuse to accept their principle. But 
we can hardly believe there is anyone who will not 
admit that such a course of policy is wise, manly, 
and dignified when compared with that which in- 
trudes its intervention just far enough to irritate the 
oppressor and not far enough to be of the slightest 
benefit to the oppressed. 

. The effect of the policy pursued by England in 
this case was to bring about a certain coldjiess 
between the Emperor Napoleon and the English 
Qovemment. This fact was made apparent some 
little time after when the dispute between Denmark 
and the Germanic Confederation came up in relation 
to the Schleswig-Holstein succession. We need not go 
very deeply now into the historical bearings of this 
'dispute which long tormented philologists, juriscon- 
sults and archaeologists as wdl as statesmen. An 
irireverent Frenchman once declared that the heavens 
and the earth shall pass away, but the Schleswig- 
Holstein question shall not pass away. Practically, 
howev^the Schleswig-Holstein question would seem 
to have passed away so far as our times are con- 
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cemed. It was in substance a questUm of the right 
of nationalities combined of later years with a 
pute of succession. Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauen* 
burg were duchies attached to Denmark. Holstein 
and Lauenburg were purdy German in nationality 
and only held by the King of Denmark as Duke of 
Holstein and Lauenburg on much the same tenure 
os that by virtue of which our kings so long held 
Hanover. The King of Denmark sat as Duke of 
Holstein and Lauenburg in the old Germanic Diet 
which used to hold its meetings in Frankfort, the 
Diet of the Germanic Confederation which was 
abolished by the Prussian victory at Sodowa, and 
which Talleyrand once with grave sarcasm urged 
not to be precipitate in its decisions. Schleswig was 
attached more directly to the Danish Crown ; but a 
large proportion of the population, much the larger 
proportion in the southern districts, wrae German, 
and tfiere had long been an agitation going on in 
Germany about the claims and the rights of Schles- 
wig. One of the claims was that Schleswig and 
Holstein should be united into one administrative 
system, and should be governed independently of the 
kingdom of Denmark, the King of Denmark to be 
the ruler of this state os the Emperor of Austria is 
King of Hungary. There can be no doubt that the 
heart of the German people was deeply interested ifl 
the condition of the Schleswigers and Holsteiners. 
It was only natural that a great people should have 
been unwilling to see so many of their countrymen, 
on the very edge of Germany itsd^ kept under the 
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nile of the Dfecish King. ' The tmdency of Den. 
mark alwa^ woe towards an amalgamation of the 
^uchies into her own state etjrstem. The tendency 
of the Grermane,was to regard with extreme jealousy 
any movement that way, to descry evil purpose in 
even harmless innovations on the part of Demnark, 
and to make constant complaint about the tampering 
of the Danish authorities willi the tongue and the 
rights of the Teutonic populations. In truth the 
claims of Germany and Denmark Were irreconcilable. 
Put into plain words the dispute was between Den> 
mark which wanted to make the duchies Danish, and 
Giermany which wanted to have them German. The 
arrangement which bound them up with Denmark 
was purely diplomatic and artificial. Anyone who 
would look realities in the face must have seen that 
some day or other the Germans would carry their 
point, and that the principle of nationalities would 
have its way in that case as it hod done in so many 
others. 

Suddenly the whole dispute became complicated 
with a question of succession. The King of Denmark, 
Frederick VII., died in November 1863, and was suc- 
ceeded by Chiistiian IX. Prince Frederick of Schlcs- 
wig•^olstein-Sonderburg-A 1 lgastenburg, claimed the 
BUi|f(MBion to the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. 
Thi late King of Demnark had no direct heir to 
succeed him, and the succession had been arranged 
in 1852 by the Great Powers of Europe. The 
Tr^y of London then settled it on Prince Christian 
of smdeswig- Holstein - Sonderburg • Glucksburg, the 
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father of the Princess of Wales. The settlement, 
however, was brought about by persuading the Dulto 
of Augustenburg, Prince Frederick’s father, hdr of. 
Holstein and claimant of Schleswig, tp renounce Us 
rights, and now Prince Frederick, the son, disputed 
in his own case the validity of the renunciation. The 
previous pretensiems of Denmark to encroach on the 
rights of the German populations in the l^uchies, had 
roused an angry feeling in Germany, and German 
statesmen were willing to take advantage of any claim 
and any claimant to dispute the succession of the 
King of Denmark so for as the Duchies were con* 
eemed. The affairs of Prussia were now in the hands 
of a strong man; one of the strongest men modem 
times have known. Daring, unscrupulous, and craBy 
as Cavour, Yon Bismarck was even already able to 
wield a power which had never been within Cavour’s 
reach. The public intelligence of Europe had not 
yet reedgnized the marvellous combination of qualities 
which was destined to make their owner famous, 
and to prove a dissolving force in the settled 
systems of Germany, and indeed of the whole Eiuro- 
pean continent. As yet the general opinion of the 
world set down Herr von Bismarck as simply a 
fenatical reactionary, a coarse sort of Mettemich^ a 
combination of buUy and buffoon. The Schlesli^ 
Holstdn Question became, however, a very seA)tii 
one for Denmark when it was taken up by Yon Bis* 
marck. There does not seem the slightest reason ;to 
suppose that Bismarck ever had any idea of maintain* 
ing the pretensions of the Prince of Angustenbuig. 

VOL. ni. B B 
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Bismarck had always ridicialM them without any 
affectation^of concealment. From first to last the 
mind of Bismarck was evidently made up that the 
Duchies should be annexed to Prussia. But for the 
time the claims of the Augustenburg Prince came in 
conveniently, and Prussia put on the appearance of 
giving them her sanction and support. The result 
of all this was that the Germanic Diet and the King of 
Denmark could not come to any terms of arrange- 
ment; and — to cut preliminaries short and get to 
what strictly concerns our history — ^war became cer- 
tain. The Germanic Diet entrusted the conduct of 
the war to the hands of Austria and Prussia, who 
entered into joint agreements for the purpose. The 
German troops entered, first, Holstein, which under 
the command of the Diet they had a legal right to 
do, and then Schleswig, and war began. Denmark, 
one of the smallest and weakest kingdoms in the 
world, found herself engaged in conflict with Austria 
and Prussia combined. The little Danish David had 
defied two Goliaths to combat at one moment. 

Were the Danes and their Sovereign and their 
Government mod? Not at all. They well knew 
that they could not hold out alone against the two 
German Great Powers. But they counted on the help 
of Europe. Especially they counted on the help of 
England. For a long time they had got it into 
their heads that England was pledged to defend them 
against any assault from the side of G^many. Lord 
l^ssell in multitudinous despatches had very often 
^en the Danish Government sound and sensible 
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advice. He had conslontly admonished them that 
they must for thdr own sakes deal fairly with the 
Grerman populations. He had urgently recommended 
them to leave to the Germans and the German Go- 
vernments no fair ground for complaint. He had 
never countenanced or encouraged any of the acts 
which tended to the enforced absorption of German 
populations into a Danish system. He had on the 
contrary more than once somewhat harshly rebuked 
the Danish Government for neglect or breach of en- 
gagenmts, and sternly pointed out the certain con- 
sequences of such a policy. But he had at the some 
time implied that if Denmark took the advice of Eng- 
land, England would not see her wronged. He had 
at all events declared, that if Denmark did not follow 
England’s advice England would not come to her 
assistance in case she were attacked by the Germans. 
Denmark interpreted this as on assurance that if 
she followed England’s counsels she might count on 
England’s protection, and she insisted that she had 
strictly followed England’s co^isds for this very 
reason. When the struggle seemed approaching, 
Lord Palmerston said some words in the House of 
Commons at the dose of a session, which seemed 
to convey a distinct assurance that England would 
ddend Denmark in case she should be attacked 
the German Powers. On July 23, 1863, he was 
questioned i^th reference to the course England in- 
tended to pursue in the event of the German Powers 
pressing too hardly on Denmark, and he then said : 
‘ We are convinced — ^1 am convinced at least-— that if 
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any violent attempt were mode to overthrow the 
rights and fiiterfere with the independence of Den> 
mark, those who made the attempt would find in 
the result that it would not be Denmark alone with 
which they would have to contend.’ These words 
were afterwards explained as intended to be merdy 
prophetic, and to indicate Lord Palmerston’s private 
bdief that m the event of Denmark being invaded, 
France, or Kussia, or some State somewhere, would 
probably be generous enough to come to the assistance 
of the Danes. But when the words were spoken, it did 
not occur to the mind of anyone to interpret them in 
such a sense. The port of Lord Palmerston’s speech 
which contmned them was dealing distinctly and 
exclusively with the policy of England. It was 
not supposed that an English Minister could expect 
to satisfy the House of Commons by merely giving 
a specimen of his skill in forecasting the probable 
policy of other States. Everyone bdieved that Lord 
Palmerston was answering on behalf of the English 
Government and the English people. 

The Danes coimtcd with confidence on the hdp 
of England. They refused to accept the terms which 
Germany would have in^osed. Th^ prepared for 
WOT. Public opinion in En^ah^ ^as all but nnani* 
mons in favour of Denmark. Five six* 

persons were for England’s drawing the«Wnl^ in her 
cause at once. Five out of every six %£ the smaU 
minorify who were against war, were nevertiuisss in 
l^pathy with the Danes. Many reasons corniced 
to bring about this condition of national feeling. In 
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the first instance very few people knew anything 
whatever of the merits of the controv^y. Even 
professed politicians hardly understood the question. 
The general impression was, that it was purdy the 
case of two strong Powers oppressing in wanton 
and wicked combination a weak but gallant people. 
Austria was not popular in England ; Prussia was 
detested. Many Englishmen were angry with her 
because her Government had made the convention 
with Eussia which has already been mentioned, and 
becaxise she had a reactionary Minister and a half- 
despotic King. A large number of persons did not 
like the Germans tliey met in the City and in business 
genei'ally. Some had disagrcoalble reminiscences of 
their travels in Prussia, and had been unfavourably 
impressed by the police systems of Berlin. More- 
over it was then an article of faith with most £ng> 
lishnsen that Prussians were miserable fellows who 
could only smoke and drink beer, and who bdng 
unable to fight with any decent adversary, were try- 
ing to get a warlike reputation by attacking a very 
weak Power. Punch had a cartoon representing the 
conventional English soldier and sailor regarding with 
looks of utter Contempt an Austrian and a Prussian, 
and sigreeii|| that Er^lishmen ought not to be called 
' on to such fellows, but offering to kick thett 
if it were |hought desirable. In England at this 
time,^military strength meant the army of the Em- 
peror of the French, and political sagoci^ was repre- 
sented the wisdom of the same Sovereign. 

A certain small number of persons in England 
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83anpatihiaed with Denmark for anotilier reason. The 
Prince of Wales hod been married to the Princess Alex- 
andra on March 10, 1863. The Princess Alexandra 
was, as it has been already said, the daughter of the 
King of Denmark. She was not a Dane, except as wef 
may, if we like, call the Emperor of Brazil a Brazilian. 
But her family had now come to rule in Denmark, 
and she became in that sense a Danish princess. Her 
youth, her beauty, her goodness, her sweet and win- 
ning ways, had made her more popular than any 
foreign princess ever before was known to be in Eng- 
land. It seemed even to some who ought to have 
had more judgment that the virtues and charms 
of the Princess Alexandra, and the fact that she was 
now Princess of Wales, supplied ample proof of the 
justice of the Danish cause, and of the duly of Eng- 
land to support it in arms. Not small, therefore, 
was the disappointment spread over the country when 
it was found that the Danes were left alone to their 
defence, and that England was not to put out a hand 
to help them. 

Y et it was as impossible as it would hai^ been 
absurd for England to maintain in. arms the cause 
of Denmark. To begin with, the cause was not, one 
which England could reasonably have supported. 
The artificial arrangements by which theTfuchies 
were boimd to Denmark could not endure. They 
were the device of an era and a System of policy 
from which England was escaping as fast as she 
•aid. It was not a controversy which specially 
concerned the English people. England was only 
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one of the parties to the diplomatic arrangements 
which had bonnd up the Duchies and tl^ Danish 
kingdom togetha. Lord Russdl was willing at one 
moment to intervene by arms in support of Den* 
mark if France would join with England, and he 
made a proposal of this kind to the French Govern* 
ment. The Emperor Napoleon refused to interfere. 
He had been hurt by England’s r^sal to join with 
him in sustaining Poland against Russia, and now 
was his time to make a return. Besides, he had, after 
the attempt at diplomatic intervention between Poland 
and Russia, issued invitations for a Congress of Euro- 
pean sovereigns to assemble in Paris and make a new 
settlement of Europe. The Governments to which 
the invitation was addressed had, for the most part, 
returned a civil acceptance, well knowing the project 
would come to nothing. Lord Russdl refused to 
have anything to do with the Congress, and gave 
some excellent reasons for the refusal. The Emperor 
Napoleon was somewhat hurt by the chill common 
sense of Loi^rd Russell’s reply. The Emperor’s invi- 
tation ffas evidently meant to be a document of his- 
torical and monumentid interest. It was drawn up 
in the spirit of what Burke calls ' a proud humility.’ 
It made allusion to the early misfortunes and exile of 
the writ&, and put him forward as the one sovereign 
of Europe on whose face the winds of adversity had 
severdy blown. It must have been painM to find 
that so much doquence and emotion had been put 
into a State paper for nothing. The .Emperor’s turn 
had now come, and he would not join with England 
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in sastainpg the cause of Denmark. There was ab> 
soluteljr nothing for it but to leave the Do^es to fight 
out their battle in the best way they cddkf. Lord 
Palmerston put the matter very plainly in a tetter 
to Lord Russell. ‘ The truth is,’ he wrote, ‘ that to 
enter into a military conflict with all Germatny on 
Continental ground would be a serious undertaking. 
If Sweden and Denmark were actively co-operating 
witli us, our 20,000 men might do a great deal ; but 
Austria and Prussia could bring 200,000 or 300,000 
into the field, and would be joined by the smaller 
German States.’ At a lator period of the struggle 
Lord Palmerston spoke with full fi'ankness to Count 
Apponyi, the Austrian Ambassador. He explained 
that the English Government had ‘ abstained from 
taking the field in defence of Denmark, for many 
reasons — ^from the season of the year, from the small- 
ness of our army, and the great risk of failuro in a 
struggle with all Germany by land.' But Lord Pal- 
merston pointed out that ‘ with regai'd to operations 
by sejv, the positions would be reversed. We are 
strong, Germany is weak ; and the German ports in 
the Baltic, North. Sea^ and Adriatic, would be greatly 
at OUT command!' Therefore Lord Palmerston warned 
the Austrian Ambassador that a collision between 


England and Austria might happen if on Atistidan 
squadron were to ent^ the Baltic in order to help 
the opeirations against Denmark. The Austrian Am- 

a sador explained that his CtevenunMxt did not in- 
d to send a squadron into the .Baltic. ' Thiawaa 
an unofficial conviprsation between Palmnci^nn4> 
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Count Apponyi, and had no effect on the fortunes of 
the war oy on the diplomacy that brought it to an. 
end. 

?Die Danes fought with a great deal of spirit; 
but* they were extravagantly outnumbered, and their 
weq^ns were miserably unfit to contend against 
their powerful enemies. The Prussian needle-gun 
came into play with terrilile effect in the campaign, 
and it soon made all attempts at resistance on the 
part of the Danes utterly hopeless. The Danes lost 
their ground and flbieir fortresses. They won one 
little fight on the sea, defeating some Austrian ves- 
sels in the German Ocean off Heligoland. The news 
was received with wild enthusiasm in England. Its 
announcement in the House of Commons drew down 
the unwonted manifestation of a round of applause 
from the Strangers’ Gallery. But the struggle had 
ceased to be anything like a serious campaign. Tha 
English Government kept up active negotiations on 
behalf of peace, and at length sx^cceeded in indudng 
the belligerents to agree to a suspension of in 
order that a conference of tiie Great Powers might be 
held in London. The conference was called together. 
ThefKxpulations of the Duchies about whom the whole 
dispute had taken place, ifere beginning now to sus- 
pect that their claims to independent existence would 
very probably be overl^ookeA altogether, and tbmt 
they were only about to be passed from one ruler to 
another. Thc^ sent a deputation to London, apd, 
claimed to be r^resented directly at the Confere^k%. 
Th^.^ijBlaim wai rejected. Th^, the very peopUt 
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whose natfonfl existence was the question in dispute, 
were informed that diplomacy made no account of 
them. They had no right to a voice, or even to a 
hearing, in the councils which were to dispose of their 
destinies. The Saxon minister. Count Beust, who 
afterwards transferred his abilities and energies to the 
service of Austria, did the best he could for them, 
and acted so far as lay in his power as the represen- 
tative of their claims ; but they were not allowed any 
acknowledged representation at the Conference. The 
deliberations of the Conference came to nothing. 
Curiously enough the final rejection of aU compro- 
mise came from the Danes. Whether they had still 
some lingering liope that by prolonging the war tliey 
could induce some Great Power to intervene on their 
behalf, or whether they were merely influenced by 
the doggedness of sheer desperation, we cannot pre- 
tend to know. But they proved suddenly obstinate ; 
at the last hour they rejected a proposal which Lord 
Palmerston described as reasonable in itself, and the 
Conference came to an end. The war broke out 
again. The renewed hostilities lasted, however, but 
a short time. It was plain now even to the Danes 
themselves that they could not hold their ground 
alone, and that no one was coming to help them. 
The Danish Government sent Prince John of Den- 
mark direct to Berlin to negotiate for peace — ^they 
h^ had enough, perhaps, of foreign diplomatic inter- 
Wntion — and terms of peace were easily arranged. 
Nothing could be more simple. Denmark gave up 
everything she had been fighting for, and agreed to 
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bear part of the expense which had been '^entailed 
upon the German Powers by the task of chastising 
her. The Duchies were surrendered to Ihe disposal 
of the Allies, and nothing more was heard of the 
claims of the heir of Augustenburjr. That claimant 
only got what is called in homely language the cold 
phoulder when he endeavoured to draw the attention 
of the Herr von Bismarck to his alleged right of suc- 
cession. A new war was to settle the ownership of 
the Duchies, and some much graver questions of 
German interest at the same time. 

It was obviously Loipossible that the conduct of 
the English Government should pass unchallenged. 
They were quite right, as it seems to us, in not inter- 
vening on behalf of Denmark; J>ut they were not 
right in giving Denmark the least reason to believe 
that they ever would intervene in her behalf. It 
would have been a calamity if England had suc- 
ceeded in persuading Louis Napoleon to join her in a 
war to enable Denmark to keep the Duchies; it could 
not be to the credit of England that her Miijjsters 
had invited Louis Napoleon to join them in such 
a policy and had been refused. We cannot see any 
way of defending Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell 
against some sort of censure for the part they had 
taken in this transaction. It would have been a dis- 
credit to England if she had become the means of 
coei^g the Duchies into subjection to Denmark, 
supposing such a thing possible in the long run; but 
her Mkasters could claim no credit for not having 
dohe so. They would have done it if they could. 
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ThAy Had thus given Europe full evidence at once of 
their desire and their incapacity,. Their political op- 
ponents could not be expected to overlook such a 
chance of attack. Accordingly, in the two Houses of 
Parliament notices were given of a vote of censure on 
the Government. Lord Malmesbury, in Lord Derby’s 
absence, proposed the resolution in the IIo^ of 
Tjords, and it was carried by a majority of nine. ’The 
Government made little account of that; the Isolds 
always had a Tory majority. As Lord Palmerston 
himself had put it on a former occasion, the Govern- 
ment knew when they took office that their opponents 
had a larger pack of cards in the Lords than they 
had, and that whenever the cards came to be all dealt 
out the Opposition pack must show the greater num- 
ber. In the House of Commons, however, the matter 
was much more serious. On July 4, 18G4, Mr. 
Disraeli himself moved the resolution condemning the 
conduct of the Government. The resolution invited 
the House to express its regret that ‘ while the course 
pursued by her Majesty’s Government has failed to 
maintain their avowed policy of upholding the integ- 
rity and independence of Denmark, it has lowered the 
just influence of this country in the capitals of Europe, 
and thereby diminished the securities for peace.’ 
Mr. Disraeli’s speech was ingenious and telling. He 
had a case which even a far less capable rhetorician 
than he must have made impressive; but he contrived 
moiH than once by sheer dexterity to mal^e it un- 
expectedly stronger against the Government. Thus, 
for example, he went on during port of his epening 
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observations to compare tbe policy of Engl^jnd and 
of France. He proceeded to show that France was 
just as much bound* by the Treaty of Vienna, by the 
London Convention, by all the agreements affecting 
the integrity of Denmark, as England herself. Some 
of the Ministry sitting just opposite the orator caught 
at dis argument as if it were an admission telling 
agajjpit Mr. Disraeli’s case. They met his words with 
lou& and emphatic cheers. The cheers meant to say, 

‘ Just so ; France was responsible for the integrity of 
Denmark as much as England; why, then, do you 
find fault with us? ’ This was precisely what Mr. 
Disraeli wanted. Perhaps he had deliberately led up 
to this very point. Perhaps he had purposely allured 
his opponents on into the belief tliat he was making 
an admission in order to draw from some of thein 
some note of triumph, lie seized his opportunity 
now and turned upon his antagonists at once. ‘ Yes,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘France is equally responsible; and 
how comes it then that the position of France iijj re- 
lation to Denmark is so free from embarrassmejjt and 
so dignified; that no word of blame is uttered any- 
where in Europe against France for what she has 
done in regard to Denmark, while your position is 
one of infinite perplexity, while you are everywhere 
accused and imable to defend yourselves? How 
could this be but because of some fatal mistake, some 
terrible mismanagement?’ In truth it was not diffi- 
cult for Mr. Disraeli to show mistakes in abundance^ 
No sophist could have undertaken to defend all that 
Ministers had done. Such a defence would involve 
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sundry paradoxes; for they had in some instances 
done the vfry thing to-day which they had declared 
the day before it would be impossible for them to do. 

The Government did not make any serious at- 
tempt to justify all they had done. They were glad 
to seize upon the opportunity offered by an amend- 
ment which Mr. Kinglake proposed, and which 
merely declared the satisfaction with which the 
House 4ijj,d learned ‘ that at this conjuncture her 
Majesty had been advised to abstain from armed in- 
terference in the war now going on between Denmark 
and the German Powers.’ Ihis amendment, it jvill 
be seen at once, did not meet the accusations raised 
by Mr. Disraeli. It did not say whether the Ministry 
had or had not failed to maintain their avowed policy 
of upholding the integrity and independence of 
Denmark; or whether their conduct had or had not 
lowered the just influence of England in the capitals 
of Europe, and thereby diminished the securities for 
peace. It gave the go-by to such inconvenient 
ques^jans, and simply asserted that the House was, at 
all events, glad to hear there was to be no interference 
in the war. Many doubted at first whether the 
Government would condescend to adopt Mr. King- 
lake’s amendment, or whether they would venture 
upon a distinct justification of their conduct. Lord 
Palmerston, however, had an essentially practical 
way of looking at every question.,^ He was of 
O^onnell’s opinion that, after all, ^ verdict is the 
iBBig. He knew he could not get the' verdict on the 
particular issued' raised by Mr. Disraeli, but he was 
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in good hope that he' could get it on the policy of his 
administration generally. The Government Idierefore 
adopted Mr. Eanglake’s amendment. Still the con- 
troversy was full of danger to Lord Palmerston. The 
advanced Liberals disliked him strongly for his lavish 
expmditiirc in fortification schemes, and for the 
manner in which he had thrown over the Reform 
Bill. They were not coerced, morally or otherwise, to 
su])port him merely hi “cause he had not gone into the 
war against Germany; for no responsible ^oice from 
the Opposition had said that the Conse: vatives, if in 
office, would have adopted a policy of intervention. 
On the contrary, it was from Lord Stanley that there 
came during the debate the most un warlike sentiment 
uttered during the whole controversy. Lord Stanley 
bluntly declared that ‘ to engage in a European war 
for the sake of these Duchies would be an act, not of 
impolicy, but of insanity.’ There were members of 
the Peace Society itself probably who would have 
hesitated before adopting this view of the duties of a 
nation. If war be permissible at all, they might have 
doubted whether the oppression of a small p^ple is 
not as fair a ground of warlike intervention as the 
grievance of a numerous population. When, however, 
such sentiments came from a leader of the party pro- 
posing the vote of censure, it is clear that the men 
who were for non-intervention as a principle were 
left free to vote on one side or the other as they 
pleased.. Mr. Disraeli did not want to pledge them 
to warlike action any more than Lord Palmerston. 
Many of them would, perhaps, rathdr have voted with 
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Mr. Disraeli"tliaii with Lord Pdaierston if they could 
see theif w*iy fairly to such a course ; and on the 
votes of even a few of them, the result of theydebate 
depended. They held the fate of Lord PalnSierston’s 
Ministry in the hollow of their hand. 

Lord Palmerston seems to have decided the ques- 
tion for them. His speech closing the (^bate was a 
masterpiece not of eloquence, not of political ar^-» 
ment, but of practical Parliamentary tactics. He 
spoke, as t^as his fashion, without the aid qf a single 
note. It was a wonderful spectacle that of the man 
of eighty, thus in the growing morning pouring out 
his unbroken stream of easy effective eloquence. He 
dropped the particular questions connected with the 
vote of censure almost immediately, and went into a 
long review of the whole poliey of his administra- 
tion. He spoke as if the resolution before the House 
were a proposal to impeach the Government for the 
entire course of their domestic policy. He passed in 
triumphant review all the splendid feats which Mr. 
Gladstone had accomplished in the reduction of taxa- 
tion ; he took credit for the commercial treaty with 
France, and for other achievements in which at the 
time of their accomplishment he had hardly even 
affected to feel any interest. He spoke directly at the 
economical Liberals ; the men who were for sound 
finance and freedom of international commerce. The 
regular Opposition, as he well knew, would vote 
against him ; the regular supporters of the Ministry 
«^ld vote for him. Nothing could alter the course 
to be taken by dther of these parties. The advanced 
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Liberals, the men Tvhom possibly Palmerston in his 
heart rather despised as calculators and ecoqrmists,—- 
these might be aiFected one way or the other by the 
manner in which he addressed himself to the debate. 
To these and at these he spoke. He knew that Mr. 
Gladstone was the one leading naan in the Ministry 
whom they regarded with full trn't and admiration, 
and on Mr. Gladstone’s exploits he \irtually rested his 
case. His speech said in plain words : ‘ If you vote 
for this resolution proposed by Mr. Disraeli you turn 
Mr. Gladstone out of office ; you give the Tories "who 
understand nothing about Free Trade and who op- 
posed the French Connncrcinl Treaty, an opportunity 
of marring all that he has made.’ Some of Lord Pal- 
merston’s audience u ere a little impatient now and 
then. ‘ What has all this to do u ith the question 
before the House? ’ was murmured from more than 
one bench. It had e^ erything to do v ith the ques- 
tion tfiat was really before the House. That ques- 
tion n as, ‘ shall Palmerston remain in office, or 
shall he go out and the Tories eouie in?’ The^ ad- 
vanced Liberals had the decision put into their hands. 
As Lord Palmerston re\iewcd the finan cial and 
commercial history of his administration, they felt 
themselves morally coerced to support the Ministry 
which had done so much for the policy that was 
especially the off'^pring of their inspiration. MTien 
the division was taken it was found that there were 
295 votes for Mr. Disraeli’s resolution and 313 for 
the amendment. Lord Palmerston was saved by a 
majority of eighteen. It was not a very brilliant vie- 
VOL. III. c c 
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toiy. Tljjffe were not many votes to spare. But it 
was a victory. The Conservative miss by a foot was 
as good for Lord Palmerston as a miss by a mile. It 
gave him a secure tenure of office for the rest of his 
life. Such as it was, the victory was won mainly by 
his own skill, energy, and astuteness, by the ready 
manner in which he evaded the question actually in 
debate, and rested his claim to acquittal on services 
which no one proposed to disparage. The conclu- 
sion was thoroughly illogical, thoroughly practical, 
thoroughly English. Lord Palmerston knew his 
time, his opportunity, and his men. 

That was the last great speech made by Lord 
Palmerston. That was the last great occasion on 
which he was called upon to address the House of 
Commons. The effort was worthy of the emergency, 
and, at least in an artistic sense, deserved success. 
The speeeh exactly served its purpose. It had no 
brilliant passages. It had no hint of an ^evated 
thought. It did not trouble itself with any profes- 
sioqsof exalted purpose or principle. It did not 
contain a single sentence which anyone could care 
to remember after the emergency had passed away. 
But it did for Lord Palmerston what great eloquence 
might have failed to do; what a great orator by 
virtue of his very genius and oratorical instincts 
might only have marred. It took captive the waver- 
ing minds, and it carried the division. 
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O'TC cannot study Englisli politics, even in tlie most 
uperficial way, without being struck by the singular 
regularity w ith v liicli they are governed hy the law 
('t action and reaction. The succecsion of ebl> and 
How in the tides is not more regular and more cer- 
tain. A season of political cnergv is sure to come 
after a season of political apathy. After the sleeping 
comes the waking ; after the day of w ork, the night of 
repose. A liberal spirit is abroad and active ; it car- 
ries all before it for a a\ bile ; it pushes great reforms 
through; it projects others still greater. Suddenly 
a pause comes ; and a whisper is heard . that we have 
had too much of Reform; and the whisper ^ows 
into a loud remonstrance, and the remonstrance into 
what seems to be an almost universal declaration. 
Then sets in a period of reaction, during which Reform 
is denounced as if it were a treason, and shuddered at 
as though it were .i pestilence. For a season people 
make themselves comfortable, and say to each other 
that England has attained political perfection ; that 
only fools and traitors would ask her to venture on 
any further change, and that we are all going now 
to have a contented rest. Just as this condition of 
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things ^ems to have become a settled habit and state 
of existence, the new reaction begins ; and before men 
can well note the change, the country is in the fer- 
vour of a Reform fit again. It is so in our foreign 
policy. AYe seem to have settled doAvn to a "Wash- 
ingtonian principle of absolute isolation from the con- 
cerns and complications of foreign countries, until 
suddenly ^YC become aware of a rising sea of reaction, 
aitd almost in a moment we are in the thick of a 
policy which involves itself in the ahairs of every 
state from J^^inland to Sicily, and from Japan to the 
Caspian Sea. It is the same with our colonics. We 
are just on the eve of a blunt and cool dismissal of 
them from all dependence on us, when suddenly we 
find out that they ai*c the strength of our limbs and 
the light of our eyes, and that to li^•c without them 
would be only death in life ; and for another season 
the patriotism of public men consists in pi’ofessions 
of unalterable attachment to the Colonics. It is so 
with regard to wai^likc purpose and peaceful purpose ; 
with'i:egard to armaments, fortifications, la^w reform, 
everything. .iVn ordinary ob.scrvcr ought to be able 
almost always to forecast the weatber of the coming 
season in English politics, '\^’hcn action has run its 
course pretty nearly, reaction is sure ; and it ought 
not to be very difficult to foresee when the one has 
had its season and the other is to succeed. 

The explanation of this plicnomcnon is not to bo 
found in the fiict that the people of these countries 
are, as Mr. Carlyle says, ‘ mostly fools.' They do 
not all thus change their opinions in sudden mccha- 
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nical springs of alternation. The explanation is not 
to be sought in any change of national opinion at all, 
but rather in a change in the ascendancy between 
two tolerably ■well-balanced parties in politics and 
thought. The people of these countries, or perhaps 
it should be said of England e.'^pccially, are born into 
Liberalism and Conscrvati-,m. In Ireland and in 
Scotland tlic condition of things is modified by other 
facts, and the same general rule uill hardly apply; 
but in England this is, roughly speaking, the law of 
life, lien as a rule remain in the political condition 
--WC can hardly speak of the political convictions — 
to 'uhieli they were born. But the majority give 
themselves little trouble about the mattpr. If there 
is a great stir made by those just above them in poli- 
tics, and to whom they look ii]), they will take some 
interest, and will exhibit it in any desirable way; 
but th^y do not move of themselves, and when their 
loaders apjiear to acquiesce in anytliing for a season 
tliey withdra'U’’ their attention altogether. Many a 
man is hardly conscious of whether he is Libei’jl or 
Conservative until he gets into a cro’n’d somewhere, 
and hears his neighbours shouting. Then he shouts 
with those ’s^hoiii lie knows to be of the opinions he 
is understood to hold, and he shouts himself into 
political convict’on. This is the condition of the 
majority on both oides. It takes immense trouble 
on the part of the leaders to rouse’ the mass of their 
followers into a condition of genuine activity. The 
majority are like some of the heavy -winged insects 
who hardly ever use their wings, and who when for 
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some reason they are anxious to hoist themselves into 
the aii^ may be seen of a summer twilight making their ' 
preparation so long and slowly that a passing ob- 
server would never suppose they meant any such tm- 
Tjontcd movement as a flight. The political leaders, 
and the followers immediately within hearing of their 
voices, have for tiic most part the direction of affairs 
in their hands — these and the newspapers. The lead- 
ers, the House of Commons, and the active local men 
m cities and boroughs — ^these and the newspapers 
make up what we commonly understand to be public 
opinion. The change in public 02)inion, or what 
seems to be such, is when one set succeeds for a time 
in getting predominance over the other. The pre- 
dominance is usually transferred when one set has 
done or said all it is quite i^rcpared to do or say for 
the moment. Then the other, having lost patience 
or gained courage, rushes in and gets his turn. It is 
like a contest in some burlesque eclogue, in which 
each singer has his chance only when the rival is out 
of breath, and he can strike in and keep singing until 
he too feels his lungs fail him and has to give way. 
The Liberals are in power, and they carry some mea- 
sures by the strength of their parliamentary majority. 
The moment comes when they go further than tho 
patience of their opponents will bear, or "when they 
have nothing more to suggest at the moment. In 
either case the managers of the Opposition arouse 
themselves ; and they say, ‘ We cannot endure any 
more of this ; ’ or they ask each other why they have 
endured so much. They stir up their whole party 
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with all the enefgy they can muster, and at last, 
after tremendous effort, they get their shard-home 
beetle hoisted for his drowsy flight. The others 
have sunk into comparative languor. They have 
done what they wanted to do ; they have, according 
to the French phrase, exhausted their mandate; and 
there is nothing by which they can call the whole 
sti’cngth of their party into action. They do not any 
longer see tlicir Avay as well as tlieir opponents do. 
'J'lioy arc not so angry or so resolute. Perhaps they 
think they have gone a little too far. The Conser- 
vative newspapers are all astir and aflame. The Con- 
servative passion is roused. The (Conservative lungs 
are fresh and strong ; their rivals are out of breath. 
In a word, the Conservatives get wliat American 
politicians call ‘the floor;’ and this is Conservative 
reaction. All the time it is probable that not one 
man in every ten thousand of the population has 
really changed his opinion. The Conservatives hold 
their place for a certain time until their opponents 
have recovered their energies, and have lost their 
patience; until their passion to attack is more tho- 
rough and genuine than the power of the men in 
possession to resist. Then the Liberal beetle is got 
upon his wings, and Liberalism has its time again. 

During all these changes, however, the Liberal 
movement is necessarily gaining ground. Reaction 
in English politics never now goes the length of im- 
doing what has been done. It only interposes a delay, 
and a warning against moving too iar and too fast in 
the same direction. Therefore, after each flux and 
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efflux it is a matter of practical necessity that the 
cause ifhich means movement of some kind must be 
found to have gained upon the cause which would 
prefer to stand still. It is almost needless to say 
that the Liberal party have not always been the 
actual means of carrying a liberal movement. All 
great Conservative leaders have recognised in good 
time the necessity of accepting some principle of Ee- 
form. In a practical country like England, the Con- 
servatives could not maintain a party of any kind if 
it were absolutely certain that their mission was to 
oppose every reform, and the mission of the Liberals 
to promote it. As a principle, the business of Liberal- 
ism is to cry ‘ forwards ; ’ that of Conservatism to cry 
‘ back.’ The action and reaction of which we speak 
is that of Liberalism and Conservatism ; not of the 
leaders of Liberal and Tory Administrations. 

The movement of reaction against Eeform in do- 
mestic policy was in full force during the earlier years 
of Lord Palmerston’s Government. In home poli- 
tics, atid where finance and commercial legislation 
were not concerned, Palmerston was a Conservative 
Minister. He was probably on the whole more highly 
esteemed among the rank and file of the Opposition 
in the House of Commons than by the rank and file 
on his own side. Not a few of the Conservative 
country gentlemen wotild in their hearts have been 
glad if he could have remained Prime Minister for 
ever. His thoroughly English ways appealed directly 
to their sympathies. His instincts went with theirs. 
They liked his courage and his animal spirits. He 
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Tvas always ready to fling cheery defiance in the fiioe 
of any foreign foe ; jnst as they had been taught to 
believe that their grandfathers used to fling defiance 
in the face of Bonaparte and France. He was a faith- 
ful member of the Church of England, but his cer- 
tainly was not an austere Fi’otestantism, and he 
allowed rcligioi\ to come im further into Iho affairs of 
ordinary life than suited a i-ountr}’^ gentleman’s ideas 
of the fitness of things. There was among Tory 
country gentlemen also a certain <loubt or dread as 
to the manner in which eccentric and esoteric genius 
might manage the affairs of England when the Con- 
.servathes came to have a government of their own, 
and w’hen Lord Derby could no longer take command. 
These, therefore, all liked Palmerston, and helped 
by their favour to swell the sails of his popularity. 
Many of those who voted, with their characteristic 
fidelity to party, for Mr. Disraeli’s resolution of ceii- 
.surc, were glad in their hearts that Lord Palmerston 
came safely out of the difficulty. 

But as the years went on there were manifest 
signs of the epming and inevitable reaction. 6ne of 
the most striking of the.se indications w’^as found in 
the position talccn by ]\Ir. Gladstone. For some time 
Mr. Gladstone had been more and more distinctly 
identifying himself witli the opinions of the advanced 
Liberals. The .'idvanccd Liberals themselves were 
of two sections or fractions, working together almost 
always, but very distinct in complexion ; and it was 
Mr. Gladstone’s fortune to be drawn by his sympa- 
thies to both alike. He was of coarse drawn to- 
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wards the Manchester School by his economic views ; 
by his Agreement with them on all subjects relating 
to finance and to freedom of commerce. But the 
Manchester Liberals were for non-intervention in 
foreign politics; and they carried this into their 
sympathies as weU as into their principles. They 
had never shown much interest in the struggles of 
other nations for political liberty. They did not 
seem to think it was the business of Englishmen to 
make demonstrations about Italians, or Poles, or 
French Republicans. The other section of the ad- 
vanced Liberals were sometimes even flightily eager 
in their sympathies with the Liberal movements of 
the Continent. Mr. Gladstone was in communion 
with the movements of foreign Liljcrals, as he was 
with those of Englidi Free-traders and economists. 
He was therefore qualified to stand between both 
sections of the advanced Liberals of England, and 
give one hand to each. Drming the debates on Italian 
questions of 1860 and 1861 he had identified himself 
with the cause of Italian unity and independence. 

In the year 1864 Garibaldi came on a visit to 
England, and was received in London with an out- 
burst of enthusiasm, tlie like whereof had not been 
seen since Kossuth first passed down Chcapside, and 
which perhaps was not seen even then. It was curious 
to notice how men of opposing parties were gradually 
swept or sucked into this whirlpool of enthusiasm, and 
how aristocracy and fashion, which had always held 
aloof from Kossuth, soon crowded round Garibaldi. 
At first the leading men of nearly all parties belli 
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aloof except Mr. Gladstone. He was among the very 
first and most cordial in his welcome to Garibaldi. 
Then the Liberal leaders in general thought they had 
better consult for their popularity by taking Garibaldi 
up. A lady of high rank and great political influence 
frankly expressed her opinion that Garibaldi was 
nothing more than a respectable brigand, but she 
joined in doing public honour to him nevertheless, 
acknowledging that it would be ineonvenient for her 
husband to keep aloof and risk his popularity. Then 
the Conscre ative leaders too began to thmk it would 
never do fi)r them to hold back when the prospect of 
a general election was so closely overshadowing them, 
and they plunged into the Garibaldi welcome. Men 
of the class of Lord Palmerston cared nothing for 
Garibaldi. IMen like Lord Derby disliked and de- 
spised him; but the crowd ran after him, and the 
leaders on both sides, after having looked on for a 
moment with contempt, and another moment with 
amazement, fairly puUed off their hats and ran with 
the crowd, shouting and hallooing like the rest. The 
peerage then rushed at Garibaldi. He was beset by 
dukes, mobbed by countesses. He could not, by 
any possibility, have so divided his day as to find 
time for accepting half the invitations of the noble 
and new friends who fought and scrambled for him. 
'it was a perpetual trouble to his secretaries and his 
private friends to decide between the rival claims of 
a prince of the blood and a prime minister, an arch- 
bishop and a duchess, the Lord Chancellor and the 
leader of the Opposition. The Tories positively out- 
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did the Liberals in the competition. The crowd in the 
etreets^ere perfectly sincere, some acclaiming Gari- 
baldi because they had a vague knowledge that he 
had done brave deeds somewhere, and represented 
a cause ; others, perhaps the majority, because they 
assumed that he was somehow opposed to the Pope, 
The leaders of society were for the most part not 
sincere. Three out of every four of them had always 
previously spoken of Garibaldi — when they spoke of 
him at all — as a mere buccaneer and filibuster. The 
whole thing ended in a quarrel between the aristo- 
cracy and the democracy ; and Garibaldi was got back 
to his island somehow. Had he ever returned to 
England he would probably have found himself un- 
embarrassed by the attentions of the Windsor uniform 
and the Order of the Garter. The whole episode was 
not one to fill the soul of an unconcerned spectator 
with great respect for the manner in which crowds 
and leaders sometimes act in England. Mr. Glad- 
stone was one of the few among the leaders who were 
undoubtedly sincere, and the course he took made 
him a great favourite with the advanced Radicals. 

Mr. Gladstone had given other indications of ft 
distinct tendency to pass over altogether from Con- 
servatism, and even from Pcelism, into the ranks of 
the Radical' Reformers. On May 11, 1864, Mr. Baines 
brought on a motion in the House of Commons for 
the reduction of the borough franchise from 10/. rental 
to 6/. During the debate that followed Mr, Glad- 
stone made a remarkable declaration. He contended 
that the burden of proof rested upon those ‘who 
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would exclude forty-nine fiftieths of the working 
classes from the franchise ; ’ ‘it is for them to show 
the unworthincss, the incapacity, and the misconduct 
of the working class.’ ‘ I say,’ he repeated, ‘ that 
cveiy man who is not presumably incapacitated by 
some con.sidcration of personal unfitness or political 
danger, is morally entithd to come within the pale of 
the constitution.' The bill was rejected, as everyone 
knew it would be. A franchise bill introduced by a 
private member on a ^Vednesday is not supposed to 
have much prospect of success. But the speech of 
Mr. Gladstone gave an importance to the debate and 
to the occasion which it would not be easy to overrate. 
The position taken up by all Conservative minds, noi 
matter to which side of politics tbeir owners belonged, 
had been that the claim must be made out for those 
seeking an extension of the suffrage in their favour ; 
that they must show imperative public need, immense 
and clear national and political advantage, to justify 
the concession; that the mere fact of their desire 
and fitness for the franchise ought not to count for 
anything in tbe consideration. Mr. Gladstone’s way 
of looking at the question created enthusiasm on tlie 
one side — consternation and anger on the other. 
This was the principle of Rousseau’s ‘ Social Contract,’ 
many voices exclaimed ; the principle of the rights of 
man; the red republic; the social and democratic 
revolution ; anything, everything that is subversive 
and anarchical. Early in the following session there 
was a motion introduced by Mr. Dillwyn, a staunch 
and persevering Reformer, declaring that the position 
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of the^Jrish State Church was unsatisfactory, and 
called for the early attention of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. Mr. Gladstone spoke on the motion, and drew 
a contrast between the State Church of England and 
that of Ireland, pointing out that the Iri'.h Church 
ministered only to the religious wants of one-eighth 
or one-ninth of the community amid which it was es- 
tablished. In reply to a letter of rcmon'strance Mr. 
Gladstone explained, not long after, that he had not 
recommended any particular action as a consequence 
of Mr. Dillwyn’s resolution, regarding the question as 
yet ‘ remote and apparently out of all bearing on the 
practical politics of the day.’ It was evident, how- 
ever, that his mind would be found to be made up at 
any time when the question should become practical, 
and it was highly probable that his own speech had 
greatly hastened the coming of that time. The eyes 
of all Radical Reformers, therefore, turned to Mr. 
Gladstone as the future Minister of Reform in Church 
and State. He became from the same moment an 
object^of distrust, and something approaching to de- 
testation, in the eyes of all steady-going Conser- 
vatives. 

Meanwhile there were many changes taking place 
in the social and political life of England. Many 
eminent men passed away during the years that Lord 
Palmerston held his almost absolute sway over the 
House of Commons. One man* we may mention in 
the first instance, although he was no politician, and 
his death in no wise affected the prospects of parties. 
The attention of the English people was called fiwm 
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questions of foreign policy and of possible interven- 
tion in tbe Danish quarrel, by an event "which hap- 
pened on the Christmas eve of 1863. That day it 
became known throughout London that the atithor of 
‘ Vanity Fair ’ was dead, Mr. Thackeray died sud- 
denly at the house in Kensington which he had 
lately had built for him in the fashion of that Queen 
Anne period which he loved and had illustrated so 
admirably. He was still in the very prime of life ; 
no one had expected that his career was so soon to 
close. It had not been in any sense a long career. 
Success hod come somewhat late to him, and he was 
left hut a short time to enjoy it. Mb have already 
spoken of his works and his literary character. Since 
the publication of ‘ The Newcome-,’ ho had not added 
to his reputation ; indeed it hardly needed any addi- 
tion. lie had established himself in the very fore- 
most rank of English novelists ; with Fielding and 
Goldsmith and Miss Austen and Dickens. lie had 
been a literary man and hardly anything else ; having 
had little to do with politics or political journalism.' 
Once indeed he was seized with a sudden ambition to 
take a seat in the House of Commons, and at the general 
election of 1857 he offered himself as a candidate for 
the city of Oxford in opposition to Mr. Cardwell. He 
was not elected; and he seemed to accept failure 
cheerfully as a hint that he had better keep to literary 
work for the future. He would go back to his author’s 
desk, he said good-humouredly; and he kept his word. 
It is not likely that he would have been a parlia- 
mentary success. He had no gift of speech and had 
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but little interest in the details of party politics. His 
political views were sentiments rather than opinions. 
Most of his admirers would probably have been sorry 
to see him involved in the partisan debates of the 
House of Commons, where any practised official 
trained to glibness or any overbearing declaimcr 
would have been far more than a match for him, and 
where he had no special need or call to go. It is not 
true that success in Parliament is incompatible with 
literary distinction. Macaulay and Grote, and two 
of Thackeray’s own craft. Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Lytton, may be called as recent A\itncsscsto disprove 
that common impression. But these were men who 
had a distinctly political object, or who loved political 
life, and were only following their star when they 
sought scats in the House of Commons. Thackeray 

had no such vocation and would have been as much 

« 

out of place in Parliamentary debate as a painter or a 
musician. lie had no need to covet Parliamentary 
reputation. As it was well said when the news of 
his defeat at Oxford reached London, the Houses of 
Lords' and Commons 'together could not have pro- 
duced ‘ Ban*y Lyndon ’ and ‘ Pendennis.’ Ilis early 
death was a source not only of national but of world- 
wide regret. It eclipsed the Christmas gaiety of 
nations. Thackeray was as much admired and ap- 
preciated in America as in England. Mr. Russell, 
.the correspondent of the Times, has given an amusing 
account of a Southern Confederate leader engaged in 
an attempt to run the Korthem blockade, who kept 
talking all the time and even at the most exciting and 
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perilous moments, about the various characters in 
Thackeray’s novels. If Thackeray died too soon, it 
wag only too soon for his family and his friends. His 
fame was secure. lie could hardly with any length 
of ycaris have added a cubit to his literary stature. 

A whole group of stalesnien had passed prema- 
turely away. Sir James Graham had died after 
several years of a quiet can < r ; still a celebrity in the 
House of Commons, but not much in the memory of 
the public outside it. One of his latest speeches in 
I’arliament was on the Chinese war of 1860. On the 
1 i''t day of the session of 1801 and when almost all 
the other members had left the House, he remained 
for a while talking with a friend and former colleague, 
and as they were separating, Sir James Graliam ex- 
pressed a cheery hope that they should meet on the 
first day of the next session in the same place. But 
Graham died in the following October. Sidney Her- 
bert had died a few weeks before in the same year. 
Sidney Herbert had been rai&cd to the peerage as 
Lord Herbert of Lea. He had entered the House of 
Lords because his breaking health rendered it impos- 
sible to stand the w'ear and tear of life in the Com- 
mons, and he loved politics and public affairs, and 
could not be induced to renounce them and live in 
quiet. He was a man of great gifts, and was looked 
upon as a prospective Prime Minister. He had a 
graceful and gracious bearing ; he was an able admin- 
istrator, and a very skilful and persuasive debater. 
His style of speaking was what might be called, if it 
is lawful to coin an expression for the purpose, the 
VOL. in. D D 
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‘ pointed-conversational.’ He never declaimed; never 
evei/lried to be what is commonly called eloquent ; 
but bis sentences came out with a singularly expres- 
sive combination of force and ease, every argument 
telling, every stroke having the lightness of an 
Eastern champion’s swordplay. He had high social 
station, and was in every way fitted to stand at the 
head of English public aifairs. He was but fifty-one 
years of age when he died. The countiy for some 
time looked on Sir George Lewis as a man likely to 
lead an administration ; but he too passed away 
before his natural time. He died two years after 
Sir James Graham and Sidney Herbert, and was 
only some fifty-seven years old at his death. Lord 
Elgin was dead and Lord Canning ; and Lord Dal- 
housie had been some years dead. The Duke of 
Newcastle died in 1864. Mr. Gladstone, speaking at 
Glasgow, said of these, that ‘they had been swept 
away in the full maturity of ^heir faculties and in 
the early stages of middle life — a body of men strong 
enough of themselves in all the gifts of wdsdom and 
of knowledge, of experience and of eloquence, to have 
equipped a Cabinet for the service of the country.’ 
Nor must we omit to mention the death of Cardinal 
Wiseman on February 15, 1865. Cardinal Wise- 
man had outlived the popular clamour once raised 
against him in England. There was a time when 
his name would have set all the pulpit-drums of 
no-Popery rattling ; he came at length to be respected 
ond admired everywhere in England as a scholar 
and a man of ability. He was a devoted ecclesiastic, 
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whose zeal for his church was his honour, and whose 
earnest labour in the work he was set tc do had 
shortened his busy life. 

During the time from the first outbreak of the 
Civil War in the United States to its close all these 
men were removed from the scene, and the Civil War 
w.'is hardly over when Richard Cobden uas quietly 
laid in an English country' churchyard. Mr. Cobden 
paid a visit to his constituents of Rochdale in No- 
vember 1804, to address them on public affairs. He 
was at the time struggling against a bronchial attack 
uhich made it imprudent for him to attend a public 
meeting — especially imprudent to try to speak in 
public. He had to travel a long way in bad weather. 
Ills fidends endeavoured to dissuade him from going 
to Rochdale ; but he was convinced that the con- 
dition of political affairs was so full of seriousness 
that Jie could not consistently with his strong sense 
of duty put off addretesing his constituents.' He had 
had probably some presentiment of his death ; for 
not long before he had passed, in company with his 
friend Mr. Bright, the place where his only son lay 
buried, and he told Mr. Bright that he should soon 
be laid beside him. He went to Rochdale and spoke 
to a great public meeting, and he did not appear to 
have lacked any of his usual ease and energy. This 
speech, the last he ever made, contained the famous 
passage so often quoted and criticized, which com- 
pared the undergraduate’s knowledge of Chicago 
with his knowledge of the Ilyssus. ‘I will take 
any undergraduate,’ said Cobden, ‘ now at Oxford or 
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Cambridge, and I will ask this young gentleman to 
walk up to a map of the United States and put his 
finger upon the city of Chicago, and I will undertake 
to say that he will not go within a thousand mUes of 
it. When I was at Athens I sallied forth one summer 
morning to sec the far-famed river the Ilyssus, and 
after walking some hundred yards up what appeared 
to be the bed of a winter torrent, I came up to a 
number of Athenian laundresses, and I found that 
they had dammed up ‘this far-famed classic river, and 
that they were using every drop of the water for their 
linen and such sanitary purposes. I say why should 
not the young gentlemen who arc taught all about 
the geography of the Ilyssus know something about 
the geography of the Missis.sippi, tlie Ohio, and the 
Missouri? ’ Mr. Cobden has always been charged on 
the faith of this contrast with a desire to throw con- 
tempt on the study of the classics, and witli an inten- 
sion to measure the comparative value of ancient and 
modern literature by the relative commercial impor- 
tancetof Chicago and the Ilyssus. lie had no such 
purpose. He merely meant to show that the men 
who dogmatized about modern countries and politics 
ought to know something of the subject before they 
spoke and wrote. He contended that it is ridiculous 
to call a modem political waiter educated because he 
knows something about classic Greece and nothing 
about the United States. The humorous illustration 
about the Eyssus Mr. Cobden had used in a formef 
speech ; and curiously enough something to much 
the same purpose had been said by Byron about the 
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Ilyssus before, without anyone falling foul of tire 
author of ‘ Childe Harold,’ and accusing him of dis- 
paraging the culture of -Greece. Byron wrote that 
‘ places without a name and rivers not laid down on 
maps mjiy one day, when more known, be justly 
esteemed superior subjects for the pencil and the pen 
to the dry ditch of the Ilyssus and the bogs of 
Ba'otia.’ Cobden had bceii a good deal provoked, as 
most sensible persons were, by the flood of writing 
poured out on the country ^luring the American 
Civil "War, in which citations from Thucydides were 
habitually introduced to settle questions of military 
and political controversy in the United States. That 
was the day for public instructors, of the inspired 
schoolboy type, who, soractimes to say the truth, 
knew little of the Greek literature from which they 
paraded their quotations, but who knew still less 
aboiV; the geography or the political conditions of 
America ; Avho were under the impression that the 
Mississippi flowed cast and west, and talked com- 
placently of English war steamers getting into^ La*ke 
Eric, apparently making no account of so considerable 
an obstacle as the Falls of Niagara, 

This was Cobden’s last speech. He did not come 
up to London until the March of 18G5, and the day 
on which he travelled was so bitterly cold that the 
bronchial affection from which he was suffering be- 
came cruelly aggravated. One of the last private 
letters he ever wrote enclosed to a friend an unsoli- 
cited contribution for the relief of a poor young 
Englishwoman, whose husband, an American seaman, 
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had just died in London, leaving her with a newly- 
bom^'in&nt. He sank rapidly, and on Apial 2 he 
died. The scene in the House of Commons next 
evening was very touching. Lord Palmerston and 
Mr. Disraeli both spoke of Cobdcn with genuine 
feeling and sympathy; but Mr. Bright’s few and 
broken words were as noble an epitaph as friendship 
could wish for the grave of a great and a good man. 
Some critics found fault with Lord Palmerston for 
having spoken of Cobden’s as ‘ Demosthenic elo- 
quence.’ That simple conversational style, it was 
asked — does Lord Palmerston call that Demos- 
thenic? Did he not use the word as a piece of un- 
meanmg praise, merely because it came first to his 
lips? On the contrary, it is probable that Palmer- 
ston thought the word expre.ssed exactly ■what ho 
■wished to say. We are apt to think of the eloquence 
of Demosthenes as above aU tilings energetic, fom- 
manding, overbearing by its strength and its action. 
But this is a superficial way of regarding the great 
orator. What is the essential characteristic of the 
oratory of Demosthenes, in which it differs from that 
of almost every other orator, ancient and modem? 
Surely its intensely practical nature ; the fact that 
nothing is spoken without a present and determinate 
purpose ; that no word is used which does not bear 
upon the argument the speaker would enforce. Cob- 
den had not the power or the polish of Demosthaies, 
nor can his manner have been at aU like that of the 
Athenian; but his eloquence was always moulded 
naturally and unconsciously in the true spirit of De* 
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inosthenes. It Tras the eloquence of one who claimed 
only to be heard for his cause, and for the arguments 
with which he should commend it to the inteUigoice 
of his audience. Tho^e who found fault with I^ord 
Palmerston’s epithet only failed to understand its 
application. 

The Liberal party then found themselves ap- 
proaching a general election, with their ranks thinned 
by many sc core losses. The Gcuemment had lost 
ciiic pouciTul member by an event other than death. 
'Jhe Loxd Chancellor, Lord Westbury, had resigned 
JUS oflicG m consequence of a vote of the House of 
Commons. Lord Westbury had made many enemies. 
He was a man of great capacity and energy, into 
whose nature the scorn of forms and of lesser intel- 
lects entered far too freely. His character was some- 
what n anting in the dignity of moral elevation. He 
had,a tongue of marvellous bitterness. His sarcastic 
power n as probably unequalled in the House of Com- 
mons nhilc he sat there ; and when he came into the 
House of Lords he fairly took away the breath of 
stately and formal peers by the unsparing manner in 
which he employed his most dangerous gift. His 
style of cruel irony was made all the more effective 
by the peculiar suavity of the tone in which he gave 
out his sarcabm‘> and his epithets. With a face that 
only suggested soft bland benevolence, with eyes 
half closed as those of a mediaeval saint, and in ac- 
cents of subdued mellifluous benignity, the Lord 
Chancellor was wont to pour out a stream of irony 
that corroded like some deadly acid. Such a man 
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was ||jire to make enemies ; and the time came when, 
in the Scriptural sense, they found him out. He had 
been lax in his manner of tising his patronage. Tn 
one case he had allowed an official of the House of 
Lords to retire, and to receive a retiring pension^ 
while a grave charge connected with his conduct 
in another public office was to Lord AVestbury’s 
knowledge impending over him ; and Lord Westhury 
had appointed his own son to the place thus vacated. 
Thus at first sight it naturally appeared that Lord 
Westhury had sanctioned the pensioning off of a 
public servant against uliom a serious charge was 
still awaiting decision, in order that a ])lace might 
be found for the Lord ('hancellor's own son. Tn the 
other case, that of an appointment to the Leeds Bank- 
ruptcy Court, the authority of Lord Westbury had 
been made use of by a member of his family to sanc- 
tion a very improper arrangement. In this case, how- 
ever, it was shown that Lord Westbury knew nothing 
of the proposal, and had never had any idea of assist- 
ing apy member of his family by his influence in 
the matter. No one believed that even in the former 
case he had been influenced by any corrupt motive. 
He had been led into error by a too easy good- 
nature towards certain members of his family, and by 
a carelessness which the engrossing character of his 
other duties might at least have excused, if it could 
not have justified. Still there could be no doubt that 
the manner in which he had exercised his patronage, 
or allowed it to be exercised, was deserving of repre- 
hension. 
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The question was taken up by the House of Coin- 
mons ; and somewhat unfortunately taken up in the 
first instance by a strong political oppohent of the 
Government. On July S, 1865 , Mr. Ward Hunt 
moved a distinct vote of censure on the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The House did not agree to the resolution, 
which uould liave branded the Lord Chancellor’s 
conduct as ‘liighly rejirchi nsiblc, and calculated to 
throw discredit on the administration of the high 
offices of the State.’ It. however, accepted an amend- 
ment vhidi, vhilc acquitting Lord Westbury of any 
corrupt motive, declared that the granting of the 
pension showed a lavity of prat lice and a want of 
caution vith reoiird to the pul die interests on the part 
of the Lord ChancLllor, The Go\ emment were not 
able to resist this resolution. Lord Palmerston made 
the best elfort he could to save the Lord Chancellor j 
butj;he common fu ling of the House held that the 
words of the ic.solution were not too strong ; and the 
Government had to bow to it. The Lord Chancellor 
immediately resigned his office. No other course was 
fairly open to him. The Government lost a man of 
singular ability and energy. Lord Westbury’s fall 
was not perhaps so much the result of the one or 
two transactions for which the censure was passed, as 
of the grow ing dislike wrhich both Houses had come to 
feel for an intellect too keen to be scrupulous, and a 
nature which brought even to the uninspiring busi- 
ness of law reforms some of the fierce animosities 
to which the tongue of a Swift would hardly have 
j^ven a more bitter expression. Many thought, when 
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all done, that he had been somewhat harshly 
used. He would, perhaps, have been greatly sur- 
prised himself to know how many kindly things were 
said of him. 

The hour of politieal reaction was evidently near 
at hand. Five years had passed away since the with- 
drawal of Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill ; and five 
years may represent in ordinary calculation the ebb 
or flow of the political tide. The dissolution of Par- 
liament was near. Lord Derby described the Speech 
from the Throne, at the opening of the session of 
18G5, as a sort of address very proper to bo delivered 
by an aged minister to a moribund Parliament. The 
Parliament had run its course. It had accomplished 
the rare feat of living out its days, and having to die 
by simple efflux of time. On July G, 1865, Parlia- 
ment was dissolved. Mr. Disraeli’s address to the 
electors of Buckinghamshire, sent out before thcidis- 
solution, distinctly declared that the issue which the 
country would have to decide concerned the National 
Churoji and the franchise. ‘ The maintenance of a 
National Church,’ he said, ‘involves tlic question 
whether the principle of religion shall be an ele- 
ment of our political constitution ; whether the 
State shall be consecrated ; or whether, dismissing 
the sanctions that appeal to the higher feelings of 
man, our scheme of government should degenerate 
into a mere system of police.’ ‘I see nothing,’ 
he proclaimed, ‘in such a result but the corrup- 
tion of nations and the fall of empires.’ As re- 
gards the franchise he was vaguely grandiloquent ; 
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and both the vagueness and the grandiloquence vrea» 
doubtless deliberate and to serve a purpose. ‘ On the 
extension of the Electoral Franchise,’ he observed, 
‘ depends the distribution of power.’ He was of opin- 
ion that ‘ the primary plan of our ancient constitu- 
tion, so lich in various wisdom, indicates the course 
we ought to pursue.’ What that course was Mr. Dis- 
raeli took good care not to explain too clearly. The 
ancient constitution, he showed, had ‘secured our 
popular rights by entrusting power not to an indis- 
criminate multitude, but to the Estate or Order of the 
Commons ; and a wise Government should be careful 
that the elements of that Estate should bear a due 
relation to the moral and material development of the 
country.’ Public opinion, he suggested, might not 
be yet ripe enough to legislate on the subject ; but 
the country ‘ might ponder over it with advantage, 
so tl.at when the time comes for action we may legis- 
late in the spirit of the English Constitution, which 
would absorb the best of every class, and not fall 
into a democracy, which is the tyranny of one class, 
and that one the least enlightened.’ Translated into 
plain English, these pompous generalities meant 
clearly enough, although perhaps men did not all see 
it just then, that Mr. Disraeli would be prepared, if 
his turn should arrive, to bring in a Reform Rill, 
and that he still had hopes of being able to satisfy 
the country without going too fiur in the direction of 
popular sulfrage. But it seems evident now that ho 
had left it open to him to take even that course 
should it come in his way. No matter how wide the 
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driven to make, he could always say that in his opin- 
ion it only absorbed the best of a class, and did not 
allow us to fall into a democracy. 

‘ Which spills the foremost focman’s life, that party 
conquers in the strife.’ The first blow was struck in 
the city of London, and the Liberals carried all 
the seats. Four Liberals wei’e elected. In West- 
minster the contest was somev hat remarkable. The 
constituency of Westminster always had the generous 
ambition to v ish to be represented by at least one 
man of distinction. Westminster had been represented 
by Fox. It had more lately had Sir Francis Bur- 
dett for one of its rcjwcseiitativcs, and Cochrane for 
another. Byron’s friend Ilobhouse long represented 
Westminster. More lately still it had had Sir de Lacy 
Evans, not much of a politician to be sure, but a very 
gallant soldier, a man whose name was, at all events, 
to adopt the French phrase, ‘ in the play bill.’ This 
time Mr. MiU was induced to come out of his calm 
retirement in Avignon and accept the candidatiu’e for 
Westminster. lie issued an address embodying his 
well-known political opinions. lie declined to look 
after local business, and on principle he objected to 
pay any part of the expenses of election. It was felt 
to be a somewhat bold experiment to put forward 
such a man as MiU among the candidates for the 
representation of a popular constituency. His opin- 
ions were extreme. He was not known to belong 
to any church or religious denomination. He was a 
philosopher, and English poUtical organisations do 
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not love philosophers. He was almost absolutdy 
unknown to his countrymen in general. Until he 
came forward as a leader of the agitation in favour 
of the Northern Cause during the Civil War, he had 
never, so far as w'e know', been seen on an English 
political platform. Even of the electors of West- 
minster vciy few had ever seen him before his can- 
didature. Many wore under the vague impression 
that ho was a clever man who wwote wise books, and 
died long ago. He w^as not supposed to have any 
liking or capacity for Parliamentary life. More than 
i on years before it w'as known to a few that he had 
been invited to stand fur an Irish county and had 
declined. That was at the time when his observa- 
tions on the Irish land tenure system and the con- 
dition of Ireland generally had filled the hearts of 
many Iri&hmen with delight and wonder — delight and 
wonder to find that a cold English philosopher and 
economist should form such just and generous opin- 
ions about Irish questions, and should express them 
with such a noble courage. Since that time he had 
not been supposed to have any inclination for public 
life ; nor we believe had any serious effort been made 
to tempt him out of his retirement. The idea now 
occurred to Mr. James Beal, a popular Westminster 
politician, and he pressed it so earnestly on Mill as a 
public duty that Mill did not feel at liberty to refuse. 
Mill was one of the few men who have only to be 
convinced that a thing was incumbent on them as a 
public duty to set about doing it forthwith, no matter 
how distasteful it might be to them personally, or 
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what excellent excuses they might offer for leaving the 
dut^to others. He had written things which might 
well make him doubtful about the prudence of court- 
ing the suffrages of an English popular constituency. 
He was understood to be a rationalist ; he was a 
supporter of many political opinions that seemed to 
ordinary persons much like ‘ fads,’ or crotchets, or 
even crazes. He had once said in his writings, that 
the working-classes in England were given to lying. 
He had now to stand up on platforms before crowded 
and noisy assemblies where everything he had ever 
written or said could be made the subject of question 
and of accusation ; and with enemies out&ide capable 
of torturing every explanation to his disadvantage. 
A man of independent opinions and who has not been 
ashamed to change his opinions when he thought them 
wrong, or afraid to put on record each opinion in the 
time when he held to it, is at much disadvantage on 
the hustings. He will find out there what it is to liave 
written books and to have enemies. Mill triumphed 
over all the difficulties by downright courage and 
honestly. When asked at a public meeting chiefly 
composed of working men, whether he had ever said 
the working classes were given to lying, he answered 
straight out, ‘ I did; ’ a bold blunt admission without 
any qualification. The boldness and frankness of the 
reply struck home to the manhood of the working 
men who listened to him. Here they saw a leader 
who would never shrink from telling them the truth. 
Mr. Mill has himself described what followed his 
‘ Scarcely were these two words out of my 


answer. 
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mouth, when vehement applause resounded through 
the whole meeting. It was evident that the working 
people were so accustomed to expect equivocation 
and evasion from those who sought their suffrages, 
that when they found, instead of that, a direct avowal 
of what was likely to be disagreeable to them, instead 
of being affronted they concluded at once that this 
was a person they could trust. . . . The first work- 
ing man who spoke after the incident I have men- 
tioned (it was Mr. Odger) said that the working 
classes had no desire not to be told of their faults ; 
they wanted friends, not flatterers; and felt under 
obligation to anyone who told them anything in 
themselves which he sincerely believed to require 
amendment. And to tliis the meeting heartily re- 
sponded.’ One is in doubt whether to admire more 
the frankness of the speaker or the manly good sense 
of those to whom he spoke. ‘As much to my 
surprise,’ says Mr. Mill, ‘as to that of anyone, I 
was returned to Parliament by a majority of some 
hundreds over my Conservative competitor.’ 

In many other instances there was a marked in- 
dication that the political tide had turned in favour 
of Liberal opinions. Mr. Thomas Hughes, author of 
‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’ a Radical of the ‘ mus- 
cular Christianity’ order, as it was called, was re- 
turned for Lambeth. Mr. Duncan M'Laren, brother- 
in-law of Mr. Bright, and an advanced Radical, was 
elected for Edinburgh, unseating a mild Whig. Mr. 
G O. Trevelyan, a brilliant young Radical, nephew 
of Macaulay, came into Parliament. In Ireland some 
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men of strong opinions, of ability, and of high cha- 
ract# found seats in the House of Commons for the 
6r8t time. One of these was Mr. J. B. Dillon, a man 
who had been concerned in the Irish Rebellion of 
1848. He had long opposed the idea of an armed 
rising, believing it inopportune and hopeless, but 
nevertheless when the movement was precipitated 
by events he went and took his place in the front of 
it with his leader. Mr, Dillon had lived for some 
years in the United States, and had lately returned 
to Ireland under an amnesty. He at once reassumed 
a leading part in Irish politics, and won a high repu- 
tation for his capacity and his integrity. He promised 
to have an influential part in bringing together the 
Irish members and the English Liberals, but his un- 
timely death exit short what would unquestionably 
have been a very useful career. Wherever there was 
a change in the character of the new Parliament it 
seemed to be in favour of advanced Reform, It Was 
not merely that the Tories were left in a minority, 
but that so many mild Whigs had been removed to 
give p*lace to genuine Liberals. There seemed to be 
little doubt that this new Parliament would do some- 
thing to make its existence memorable. No one 
surely could have expected that it would vindicate 
its claim to celebrity in the peculiar manner that its 
short history illustrates. Mr. Disraeli himself ex- 
pressed his opinion of the new Parliament after it had 
been but a short time sitting. He spoke of it as one 
which had distinctly increased the strength and the 
following of Mr. Bright. No one could fail to see, 
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he pointed out, that TM[r. Bright occupied a very dif- 
ferent position now from that which he had held in 
the late Parliament. New men had come into the 
House of Commons, men of integrity and ability, 
who were above all things advanced Reformers. The 
position of Mr. Gladstone was markedly changed. 
He had been defeated at the University of Oxford by 
Mr. Gatbome Hardy, but was at once put in nomina- 
tion for South Lancashire, which was still open, and 
he was elected there. His severance from the Uni- 
^ersity was regarded by Liberals as his political 
emancipation. The Reformers then would have at 
tli( ir head the two great I’arliamentary orators (one 
of them undoubtedly the future Prime Minister), and 
the greatest philosophical writer and thinker of the 
day. This Liberal triumvirate, as they were called, 
trould have behind them many new and earnest men, 
to whom their words would be a law. The alarmed 
Tories said to themselves that between England and 
the democratic flood there was left but one barrier, 
and that was in the person of the old statesman, 
now in his eighty-first year, of whom mor^ and 
more doubtful rumours began to arrive in London 
every day. 
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CHAPTER XL VII. 

THE DEATH OP LORD PALMERSTON. 

‘ Unarm, Eros ; the long day’s task is done, and we 
must sleep ! ’ A long, very long, day’s task was 
nearly done. A marvellous career was fast drawing 
to its close. Down in Hertfordshire Lord Palmer- 
ston was dying. As Miraheau said of himself, so 
Palmerston might have said, lie could already hear 
the jn’eparations for the funeral of Achilles, He had 
enjoyed life to the last as fully as ever Churchill did, 
although in a different sense. Long as his life was, 
if counted by mere years, it seems much longer still 
when we consider what it had compassed, and iiow 
active it had been from the earliest to the very end. 
Many men were older than Lord Palmerston ; he left 
moref than one senior behind him. But they were 
for the most part men whose work had long been 
done } men who had been consigned to the arm-chair 
of complete inactivity. Palmerston was a hardwork- 
ing statesman until within a very few days of his 
death. He had been a member of Parliament for 
nearly sixty years. He entered Pai’liament for the 
first time in the year when Byron, like himself a 
Harrow boy, published his first poems. He had been 
in the House of Commons for thirty years when the 
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Queen came to the throne. He used to play chess 
with the unfortunate Caroline of Brunswick, wife of 
the Prince Regent, when she lived at Kensington as 
Princess of Wales. In 1808, being then one of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, he had defended .the Copen- 
hagen expedition of the year before, and insisted that 
it was a stroke indispensable to the defeat of the de- 
signs of Napoleon. During all his political career he 
was only out of office for rare and brief seasons. To 
be a private member of Parliament was a short occa- 
sional episode in his successful life. In the words of 
Sadi, the Persian poet, he had obtained an ear of 
com from every harvest. 

It was only during the session of 1865 that Lord 
Palmerston began to give evidence that he was suffer- 
ing severely at last from that afSiction which has been 
called the most terrible of all diseases — old age. Up 
to the beginning of that year he had scarcely shown 
any signs of actual decay. He had, indeed, been for 
a long time a sufferer from occasional fits of gout, 
lately in hands as well as feet. During the wiijter of 
the Trent seizure he had been mueh disabled and tor- 
tured by a visitation of tins kind, which almost en- 
tirely crippled him. But in this country the gout has 
long ceased to be an evidence of old age. It only too 
commonly accompanies middle life ; and indeed, like 
black care in the poet’s verse, seems able to cling 
on to any horseman. But during the session of 
1865 Lord Palmerston began to show that he was 
receiving the warnings which Death, in Mrs. Thrale’s 
pretty poem, is made to give of his coming. Ho 

a a 2 
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6uffer|d much for some of the later months. His 
eyesight had become very weak, and even with the 
help of strong glasses he found it difficult to read. 
He was getting feeble in every way. He ceased to 
have that joy of the strife which inspired him during 
Parliamentary debate even up to the attainment of 
his eightieth year. He had kept up his bodily vigour 
and the youthful elasticity of his spirits so long, that 
it must have come on him with the shock of a painful 
surprise when he first found that his fi’ame and his 
nerves were beyond doubt giving way, and that he 
too must succumb to the cruel influence of years. 
The collapse of his vigotir came on almost at a 
stroke. On his eightieth birthday, in October, 18C4, 
he started, Mr. Ashley tells us, ‘ at half-past eight 
from Broadlands, taking his horses by train to 
Fareham, was met by engineer officers, and rode 
along the Portsdown and' Ililsea lines of forts, get- 
ting off his horse and inspecting some of them, cross- 
ing over to Anglesey forts and Gosport, and not 
reaching home till six in the evening.’ Earlier in 
the same year he rode one day from his house in 
Piccadilly to Harrow, trotting the distance of nearly 
twelve miles within one hour. Such performances 
testify to an energy of what one would almost call 
youthful vitality, rare indeed even in the history of 
our long-living time. But in 1865 the change set in 
all at once. Lord Palmerston began to discontinue 
his attendances at the House ; when he did attend, it 
was evident that he went through his Parliamentary 
duties with difl|cwlty, and even with pain. The Tiver- 
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ton election on the dissolution of Parliament Was 
his last public appearance. He went from Tiverton 
to Brocket, in Hertfordshire, a place which Lady 
Palmerston had inherited from Lord Melbourne, 
her brother; and there he remained. The gout 
had become very serious now. It had flown to a 
dangerous jdace; and Jiord Palmerston had ma4e 
the danger greater 1)y venturing with his too youth- 
ful energy to ride out before he had nearly re- 
covered from one severe attack. On October 17 
a bulletin was issued, announcing that Lord Pal- 
merston had been seriously ill, in consequence of 
having taken cold, but that he had been steadily 
improving for three days, and was then much 
better. Somehow this announcement failed to reas- 
sure people in London. Many had only then for 
the first time heard that Palmerston was ill, and the 
bare mention of the fact fell ominously on the ear of 
the public. The very next morning these suspicions 
were confirmed. It was announced that Lord Pal- 
merston’s condition had suddenly altered for the 
worse, and that he was gradually sinking. Then 
everyone knew that the end was near. There was 
no surprise when the news came next day that Pal- 
merston was dead. He died on October 18. Had 
he lived only two days longer he would have com- 
pleted his eighty -first year. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey with public honours on October 27. 
No man since the death of the Duke of Wellington 
hod filled so conspicuous a place in the public mind. 
No man had enjoyed anything litoQ fho aftma amount 
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of popularity. He died at the moment when that 
popularity had reached its very zenith. It had be- 
come the fashion of the day to praise all he said and 
all he did. It was the fettled canon of the ordinary 
Englishman’s faith that what Palmerston said Eng- 
land must feel. To stand for^vard as the opponent, 
or even the critic, of anything done or favoured by 
him was to be unpopular and unpatriotic. Lord Pal- 
merston had certainly lived long enough in years, in 
enjoyment, in fame. It seems idle to ask what might 
have happened if a man of more than eighty could 
have lived and held his place in active public life for 
a few years more. But if one were to indulge in 
such speculation, the assumption would be that in 
such an event there must have been some turn in the 
tide of that almost unparalleled pojmlarity and suc- 
cess. Fortunate in everything during his later years. 
Lord Palmerston w’as withdrawn from chance and 
change just when his fortune had reached its flood. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the rcgi’ct for 
Palmeuston was very general and very genuine. Pri- 
vately, he can hardly have had any enemies, lie 
had a kindly heart, which won on all people who 
came near him. lie had no enduring enmities or 
capricious dislikes ; and it was therefore very hard for 
ill-feeling to live in his beaming, friendly presence. He 
never disliked men merely because he had often to en- 
counter them in political war. He tried his best to give 
them os good as they brought, and he bore no malice. 
There were some men whom he disliked, as we have 
already mentioned in these volumes, but they were 
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men who for one reason or another stood persistenJ^y 
in his way, and who he fancied he had reascMU to believe 
had acted treacherously towards him. Ho liked a 
man to be ‘ English,’ and he liked him to be what he 
considered a gentleman ; but he did not restrict his 
definition of the word ‘ gentleman ’ to the mere quali- 
fications of birth or social rank. His manners were 
iiank and genial rather tlian polished ; and his is one 
of the rare instances in which a man contrived always 
to keep up his personal dignity without any stateliness 
of bearing and tone. He was a model combatant ; when 
the combat was over, he was ready to sit down by 
his antagonist’s side and be his friend, and talk over 
their experiences and exploits. He was absolutely 
fiee from affectation. This very fact gave sometimes 
an air almost of roughness to his manners, he could 
be so plain-spoken and downright when suddenly 
called on to express his mind, lie was not in the 
highest sense of the word a truthful man ; that is to 
say, there were episodes of his career in which for 
purposes of statecraft he allowed the Hquse of 
Commons and the coimtry to become the dupes of 
an erroneous impression. Personally truthful and 
honourable of course it would be superfluous to pro- 
nounee him. A man of Palmerston’s bringing up is 
as certain to he personally truthful as .he is to be 
brave, and to be fond of open-air exercise and the 
cold bath. But Palmerston was too often willing to 
distinguish between the personal and the political in- 
tegrity of a statesman. The distinction is common 
to the majority of statesmen ; so much the worse for 
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statesmanship. But the gravest errors of this kind 
which I’almerston had committed were committed 
for an earlier generation. The general public of 
1865 took small account of them. Not many would 
have cared much then about the grim story of Sir 
Alexander Burnes’s despatches, or the manner in 
which Palmerston had played "nith the hopes of 
foreign Liberalism, conducting it more than once 
rather to its gra\c than to its triumph. These things 
lived only in the minds of a few at the time when the 
news of his death came, and even of that few not 
many were anxious to dwell upon them. It was 
noticed at the time that the London newspaper 
which had persistently attacked his policy and him- 
self since the hour when it came into existence, ap- 
peared in deep mourning the day after his death. 
Some thought this show of regret inconsistent ; some 
declared it hypocritical. There is no reason to thifik 
it either the one or the other. Without retracting 
one word of condemnation uttered concerning Pal- 
merston’s policy, it was surely natural to feel sincere 
regret for the death of one w'ho had filled so large a 
space in the public eye ; a man of extraordinary 
powers, and whose love for his country had never 
been denied. ‘ Dead ! that quits all scores ! ’ is the 
exclamation.of the gipsy in ‘ Guy Mannering ’ — only 
a simple untaught version of the ‘sunt lachrymm 
rerum ’ of Virgil, which Fox quoted to explain his 
feelings when he grieved for the death of the rival 
w'hose public actions he could not even at such a 
moment pretend to approve. 
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Whether Lord Palmerston belonged to ti^ first 
order of statesmen can be only matter of speculation 
and discussion. He was not afforded any opportunity 
of deciding the question. It was the happy fortune 
of his country during all his long career to have 
never been placed in any position of organic danger. 
Not for one moment was tlscre any crisis of the order 
which enahle.s a man to prove that he is a statesman 
of the foremost class. It would be almost as profit- 
able to ask ourselves whether the successful captain 
•'f one of the Cunard steamers might have been a 
Nelson or a Columbus, as to ask whether under the 
pressure of great emergency Palmerston might have 
been a really great statesman. If we were to test 
him by his judgment in matters of domestic policy, 
we should have to rate him somewhat low. The 
dcsc.nption which Grattan gave of Burke would 
have to be reversed in Lord Palmerston’s case. In- 
stead of saying that ‘ he saw everything j he foresaw 
everything,’ wo should have to say, he saw nothing ; 
he foresaw nothing. He Avas hardly dead wheil the 
great changes which he had always scoffed at and 
declared impossible came to pass. Marshal Mac- 
Mahon once said that in some given contingency the 
cliasscpdts of the French soldiers would go off of 
themselves. Such seemed to be the condition of the 
very reforms which Palmerston had persuaded him- 
self to regard as un-English and impossible. They 
went off of themselves, one might say, the moment 
he was gone. Nor was it that his strength bnd 
withstood them. If he had been ten years younger 
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thcjTwould probably have gone off in spite of him. 
They waited out of courtesy to him, to his age, and 
to the certainty that before very long he must be out 
of the way. 

But of course Lord Palmerston is not to be judged 
by his domestic policy. We might as well judge of 
Frederick the Great by his poetry, or Richelieu by his 
play. Palmerston was himself only in the Foreign 
Office, and in the House of Commons. In both alike 
the recognition of his true capacity came very late. 
His Parliamentary training had been perfected before 
its success was acknowledged. He was therefore able 
to use 1^ faculties at any given moment to their fuUest 
stretch. He could always comit on them. They 
had been so well drilled by long practice that they 
would instantly come at call. He understood the 
moods of the House of Commons to perfection. He 
could play upon those moods as a performer docs 
upon the keys of an instrument. The doctor in one 
of Dickens’ stories contrives to seem a master of his 
busimess by simply observing what those around the 
patient have been doing and wish to do, and advising 
that just those things shall be done. Lord Palmer- 
ston often led the House of Commons after the same 
fashion. He saw what men were in the mood to do, 
and he did it ; and they were clear that that must be 
a great leader who led them just whither they felt 
inclined to go. The description which Burke gave 
of Charles Townshend would very accurately de- 
scribe what Lord Palmerston came to be ki bis later 
days. He became the spoilt child of the House of 
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Commons. Only it has to be added, that as the 
spoilt child usually spoils the parent, so Palmerston 
did much to spoil the House that petted him. He 
would not allow it to remain long in the mood to 
tolerate high principles, or any talk about them. 
Much earnestness he knew }<ored the House, and he 
took care never to be much in earnest. He left it to 
others to be eloquent. It was remarked at the time 
that ‘ the Prime Minister who is now, and has been 
for years, far more influential in England than ever 
Bolingbroke was, wielding a political power as great 
as any ever owned by Chatham or Pitt ; as supreme in 
his own country as Cavour was in Sardinia ; 'holding 
a position such as no French statesman has held for 
generations in France, has scarcely any pretension 
whatever to be considered an orator, and has not 
during the whole course of his long career aiflxed his 
name to any grand act of successful statesmanship.’ 
Lord Palmerston never cared to go deeper in his 
speeches than the surface in everything. He had no 
splendid phraseology ; and probably would not ^ave 
cared to make any display of splendid phraseology 
even if he had the gift. No speech of his would bo 
read except for the present interest of the subject. 
No passages from Lord Palmerston are quoted by 
anybody. He always selected, and doubtless by a 
kind of instinct, not the arguments which were most 
logically cogent, but those which were most likely to 
suit the character and the temper of the audience he 
happened to be addressing. He spoke for his hearers, 
not for himself; to affect the votes of those to whom 
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he wajTappealing, not for the sake of expressing any 
deep irrepressible convictions of his own. He never 
talked over the heads of his audience, or compelled 
them to ■elrain their intellects in order to keep pace 
with his flights. No other statesman of our time 
could interpose so dexterously just before the division 
to break the efiect of some telling speech against him, 
and to bring the House into a frame of mind for re- 
garding all that had been done by the Opposition as 
a mere piece of political ceremonial, gone through in 
deference to the traditions or the formal necessities 
of party, on which it would be a waste of time to 
bestow serious thought. A writer quoted by Mr. 
Ashley has remarked upon Lord Palmerston’s habit 
‘ of interjecting occasionally a sort of guttural sound 
between his words, which must necessarily have been 
fatal to anything like true oratorical effect, but which 
somehow seemed to enhance the peculiar effectiveness 
of his unprepared, easy, colloquial style.’ The writer 
goes on to say that this occasional hesitation ‘ often 
did ,much to increase the humour of some of the 
jocular hits in which Lord Palmerston so commonly 
delighted.’ ‘ The joke seemed to be so entirely un- 
premeditated ; the audience were kept for a moment 
in such amusing suspense, while the speaker was 
apparently turning over the best way to give the hit, 
that when at last it came it was enjoyed with the 
keener selish.’ 

Nothing is more rash than to attempt to convey 
in cold words an idea of the effect which a happy 
phrase from Lord Palmerston could sometimes pro* 
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duce upon u hesitating audience, and how it could 
throw ridicule upon a very serious case. ' Let us, 
however, make one experiment. Jtr. Disraeli had 
once made a long and heavy attack on tbe<i|[mistry, 
opened quite a battery of argument jfeftd sarcasm 
against them for something they had done ot had left 
undone. Towards the close of his speech he observed 
that it was no part of his duty to suggest to the 
Ministry the exact course they ought to pursue ; he 
would abstain from endeavouring to influence the 
House by offering any opinion of his own on that 
subject. Lord Palmerston began his reply by seiz- 
ing on this harmless bit of formality. ‘ The right 
honourable gentleman,’ he said, ‘lias declared that 
he abstained from endeavouring to influence the 
House by any advice of his own. Well, Mr. Speaker, 
I jfchink that is indeed jiatriotic.’ The manner in 
whigh Palmerston spoke the words ; the peculiar 
pause before he found the exact epithet with which 
to commend Mr. Disraeli’s conduct; the twinkle of 
the eye ; the tone of the voice — all made this ironical 
commendation more effective than the finest piece of 
satire would have been just then. Lord Palmerston 
managed to put it as if Mr. Disraeli, conscious of the 
impossibility of his having any really sound advice 
to offer, had out of combined modesty and love of 
country deliberately abstained from offering an opinion 
that might perhaps have misled the ignorant. The 
effect of Mr. Disraeli’s elaborate attack was completely 
spoilt. The House was no longer in a mood to con- 
sider it seriously. This, it may be said, was almost 
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in thjj^nature of a practical joke. Not a few of Pal- 
merston’s clever instantaneous effects partook to a cer- 
tain extent of the nature of a good-humoured practical 
joke ; but Palmerston only had recourse to these ora- 
torical artifices when he was sure tfiat the temper of 
the House and the condition of the debate would make 
them serve his momenta^ purpose. It was hardly 
better than a mere joke when Palmerston, charged 
with having acted unfa^lyin China by first favour ing 
the great rebellion, and then indirectly helping the 
Chinese Gov^ament to put it down, blandly asked 
what could beamore impartial conduct than to help 
the rebels first and the Government after. It was a 
mere joke to declare that a member who had argued 
against Palmerston’s scheme of fortifications, had him- 
self admitted the necessity of such a plan by saying 
that he had taken care to ‘ fortify himself’ with facts 
in order to debate the question. These were not, how- 
ever, the purely fnvolous jests that when thus told 
they may seem to be. They had all of them the dis- 
tinct purpose of convincing the House that Lord 
Palrilerston thought nothing of the arguments urged 
against him ; that they did not call for any serious 
consideration; that a careless jest was the only way 
in which it would be worth his while to answer them. 
It is certain that not only was the opponent, not 
only were other possible opponents, disconcerted 
by this way of dealing with the question, buf that 
many listeners became convinced by it that there 
could be nothing in the case which Lord Palmer- 
Bton treated with such easy levity. They had all, 
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and moi^ tlian aU, the effect of Pitt’s throwing 
down his pen and ceasing to take notes during Er- 
skine’s speech, or O’Ccnnell’s smile and amused shake 
of the head at the earnestness of an ambitious young 
speaker, who taught he was making a dama^ng 
case against him, and compelling a formidable and 
elaborate reply. The jests of Lord Palmerston always 
had a purpose in them, and were better adapted to 
tlie occasion and the mon^e^ than the repartees of 
the best debater in the Hous^’ At one time, indeed, 
he flung his jests and personalities afcout in some- 
wliat too reckless a fashion, and hj made many 
euemies. But of late years, whether from growing 
discretion or kindly feeling, he seldom indulged in 
any pleasantries that could Avound or offend. During 
his last Parliament he represented to the full the ave- 
rage head and heart of a House of Commons singu- 
larly devoid of high ambition or steady purpose ; a 
House peculiarly intolerant of eccentricity, especially 
if it were that of genius; impatient of having its feel- 
ings long strained in any one direction, delighting 
only in ephemeral interests and excitements ; hpstile 
to anything which drew heavily on the energy or the 
intelligence. Such a House naturally acknowledge^ 
a heavy debt of gratitude to the statesman who nevei 
either puzzled or bored them. Men who distrusted 
Mr. Disraeli’s antitheses, and were frightened by Mr, 
Gladj^ne’s earnestness, found as much relief in th< 
easy, ;^edsant, straightforward talk of Lord Palmer- 
ston, as a schoolboy finds in a game of marbles aftei 
a problem or a sermon. 
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"Vih have not now td pronouncse upon Lord Palmer- 
^fiton’s long career, iluch of this ^ History of our 
own Times ’ is necessarily the history of the life and 
administration of a statesman who entered Parliament 
shortly after Austerlitz. We have commented so 
far as comment seemed necessary on each passage of 
his policy as it came under our notice. His greatest 
praise with Englishmen must be that he loved Eng- 
land with a sincere loye that never abated. He had 
no predilection, no prejudice, that did not give way 
where the welfare of England was concerned. He 
ought to have gone one step higher in the path of 
public duty ; he ought to have loved justice and right 
even more than he loved England. He ought to 
have felt more tranquilly convinced that the cause of 
justice and of right must be the best thing which an 
English minister could advance even for England’s 
sake in the end. Lord Palmerston was not a states- 
man who took any lofty view of a minister’s duties. 
His statesmanship never stood on any high moral 
elevation. He sometimes did things in the cause of 
England which we may well believe he would not 
have done for any consideration in any cause of his 
own. His policy was necessarily shifting, uncer- 
tain, and inconsistent ; for he moulded it always on 
the* supposed interests of England as they showed 
thettuXA^ to his eyes at the time. His sympathies 
with liberty were capricious guides. SympatJiaes 
with liberty must be so always where there is no 
clear principle defining objects and guiding conduct. 
Lord Palmerston was not prevented by his liberal 
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sympathies from sustaining the policy of the coup 
(Tetat) nor did his hatred of slavery, one of his few 
strong and genuine emotions apart from English in- 
terests, inspire him with any repugnance to the cause 
of* the Southern slaveh older But it cannot be 
doubted that his very defects were a main cause of 
his popularity and Iris success. He was able always 
with a good conscience to assure the English people 
that tliey were the greatest and the best, the only 
good and great, i)eople in the world, because he had 
long taught himself to believe tliis, and had come 

believe it. He was always popular, because his 
sp(‘eches invariably conveyed this impression to the 
Imglish crowd whom he addressed in or out of Par- 
liament. Oth(‘r public men spoke for the most part 
to tell English people of something they ought to do 
which they were not doing, Bometliing which they 
had done and ought not to have done. It is not 
in the nature of things that such men should be as 
popular as those who told England that whatever 
she did must be right. Nor did Palmerston lay on 
his praise with coarse and palpable artifice. He had 
no artifice in the matter. He believed wl^t he said, 
and his very sincerity made it the more captivating 
and the more dangerous. A phrase sprang up in 
Palmerston’s days which was employed to stigmatise 
certain political conduct beyond all ordinary reproach* 
It was meant to stamp such conduct as outside the 
pale of reasonable argument or patriotic considera- 
tion. That was the word ‘ un-English.’ It was 
enough with certain classes to say that anything was 

VOL. III. F p 
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‘ un-|[lingli8h ' in order to put it utterly out of court. 
No matter to what principles, higher, more universal, 
and more abiding than those that are merely English, 
it might happen to appeal, the one word of condem- 
nation was held to be enough for it. Some, of the 
noblest and the wisest men of our day were de- 
nounced as un-English. A stranger might have asked 
in wonder at one time whether it was un-English to 
be just, to be merciful, to have consideration for the 
claims and the rights of others, to admit that there 
was any higher object in a nation’s life than a dip- 
lomatic success. All that would have made a man 
odious and insufferable in private life was apparently 
held up as belonging to the virtues of the English 
nation. Rude self-assertion, blunt disregard for the 
feelings and the claims of others, a self-sufficiency 
which would regard all earth’s interests as made for 
England’s special use alone — the yet more outrage- 
ous form of egotism wliich would fancy that the 
moral code as it applies to others does not apply to 
us — all this seemed to be considered the becoming 
national characteristic of the English people. It 
would be almost superfluous to say that this did not 
show its worst in Lord Palmerston himself. As in 
art, so in politics, we never see howSbad some pecu- 
liar defect is until we see it in the in^^tors o£ a great 
man’s style. A school of Palmerst(|ii^ had it been 
powerM and lasting, would have miie England a 
nuisance to other nations. 

Certainly a statesman’s first business is to take 
care of the interests of his own country. His duty 
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is to prefer her interests to those of any other coun* 
try. In our rough and ready human system he is 
often compelled to support her in a policy, the prin- 
ciple of which he did not cordially approve in the 
first instance. He must do his best to bring her with 
honour out of a war, even though he would not hira- 
bolf have made or sanctioned the war if the decision 
had been in his power. He cannot break sharply 
away from the traditions of his country. Mr. Dis- 
raeli often succeeded in throwing a certain amount of 
disrepute on some of his opponents by calling them 
the advocates of ‘ cosmopolitanism.’ If the word had 
any meaning, it meant, we presume, that the advo- 
cates of ‘ cosmopolitanism ’ were men who had no 
particular prejudices in favour of their country’s inte- 
rests, and were as ready to take an enemy’s side of a 
question as that of their own people. If there were 
suth politicians — and we have never heard of any such 
since the execution of Anacharsis Clootz — ^we could 
not wonder that their countrymen should dislike 
and draw back from putting any trust in them at a 
critical moment. They might be held to resemble 
some of the pragmatical sentimentalists who at one 
time used to or^e that the ties of family are of no ac- 
count to the truly wise and just, and that a good man 
should love all his neighbours as well as he loved 
his wife and 'children. Such people areh(^)eless in 
practical affali%. Taking no account of the very 
springs of human motive, they are sure to go wroi^ 
in everything they try to do or to estimate. An 
English minister must be an English minister first 
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of al]^ but he will never be a great minister if he 
does not in all his policy recognise the truth that 
there are considerations of higher account for him, 
and for England too, than England’s immediate in- 
terests. If he deliberately or heedlessly allows Eng- 
land to do wrong, he will prove an evil counsellor 
for her ; he will do her harm that may be estimated 
some day even the most practical and arithmetical 
calculation. There is a groat truth in the fine line'' 
of the cavalier- 2 )oct, which remind his mistress that 
he could not love her so much, loved he not honour 
more. It is a truth that a])plies to the statesman as 
well as to the lover. No man can truly serve his 
country to the best of his power who has not in his 
mind all the time a service still higher than that of 
his countr}\ In many instances Lbrd Palmerston 
allowed England to do things which, if a nation had 
an individual conscience, he and everyone else wo*ild 
say were wrong. It has to be remembered, too, that 
what is c{^led England’s interest comes to be defined 
according to the minister’s j>ersonal interpretation 
of it8 meaning. The minister who sets the interest 
of his country above the moral law is necessarily 
obliged to decide according to his own judgment 
at the moment what the interests of his country 
are, and so it is not even the State which is above 
the moral law, but only the statesman. We have 
no hesitation in saying that Lord Palmerston’s 
statesmanship on the whole lowered the moral tone 
of English politics for a time. This consideration 
alone, if there were nothing else, forbids us to regard 
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him as a statesman whose deeds^were equal to his 
opportunities and to his genius. To serve the pur- 
pose of the hour was his policy. To succeed in serv- 
ing it was his triumph. It is not thus that a great 
fame is built up, unless, indeed, where the genius 
of the man is like that of some Caesar or Napoleon, 
which can convert its \ery rums into monumental 
records. Lord Palmerston is hardly to be called a 
great man Perhaps ho may be called a great ‘ man 
of the time.’ 
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CjffATTd W/NDUS^S CATALOGUE. 

Crown &V0, Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations, cloth gilt, ys, Sd. 

Adve^sing, A History of, 

^ rom the Earliest Times. Wth Anecdotes, Curious Specimens, and 
Biographical Notes of Successful Advertisers. By Henry Sampson. 
“ Wr MTfg here a hook to he thanhfiil for. We recommend the presntt volume^ 
which takes tts through antiquity^ the Middle Ages, and the presetit time, illustrating 
all in turn by advei tisements — serious, comic, roguish, or dcnonright lascally. The 
volume is full of enUttainment from the first page to the /t7r/.”--Ai llFN^UM. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 639 Illustrations, ys. 6^. 

Architectural Styles, A Handbook of. 

Translated from the German of A. Rosengarten by W. Collett - 
Sandars. With 6^9 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Facsimile, cloth extra, ys. td, 

Artemus Ward’s Works : 

The Works of Charles Farrer Browne, better known as 
Artemus Ward. With Portrait, facsimile of Handwriting, &c. 

Second Edition. — D emy 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and 
Illustrations, i8j. 

Baker’s Clouds in the East : 

Travels and Adventures on the Perso-Turkoman Frontier. By 
Valentine Baker. Second Edition, revised and corrected. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Balzac.— The Com^die Humaine and its 

Author. With Translations from Balzac. By H. H. Walker, 

“ Deserves the highest praise. The best compliment we can pay him is to hope 
that we may soon see this translation followed by another work. So much good 
ta\tc, good style, and conscientious work could ill be j/arA/.''— E xaminer. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys, 6d. 

Bankers, A Handbook of London ; 

With some Account of their Predecessors, the Early Goldsmiths; 
with Lists of Bankers, from 1677 to 1876. By F. G. Hilton Price. 

Bardsley^ (Rev. C. W.), Works by : 

English Surnames ; Their Sources and Signiheations. By 
Charles Wareing Bardsley, M. A. Second Edition, revised through- 
out, and considerably Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys* 6d. 

** Mr. Bardsley has faithfully consulted the original mediceval documents 
and works from which the origin and development of surnames can alone he 
satisfactorily traced. He has furnished a valuable cofUribution to the literature 
of surnames, and we hope to hear more of him in this field f — TIMES. 

Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature. By Charles W. 

Bardsley. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d* 

Bartholomew Fair, Memoirs of. 

By Henry Morley. New Edition, with One Hundred Illustrations. 
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Imperial 410, cloth extra, gilt and,gilt edges, 2ts per volume. 

Beautiful Pictures by British Artists : 

A Gathering of Fa\ ourites from our Picture Galleries. In Two Senes. 

The First Sfries including examples by Wiikie, Constable, 
Turner, Mulready, Landseer, Maclise, L. M. Ward, Friih, 
Sir John Gilblri, Lfslip, An^.deil, Marcus Stone, Sir Noel 
Paion, Faiid, Lyre Crovve, Gavin O’Neil, and Madox Brown. 

The SrcoM) Serifs roi .ainmg Pictures by Armiiaoe, Faed, 
GoonxLi, HrMsLL\, IL-rsiiy, Marks, Nicholls, Sir Noel 
i’AU)N, Preersghl, u. Smith, M \rcus Sione, Solomon 
Straighi.E M Ward, and Warrfn. • 

All engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art Edited, with 
Notices of the Artists, b> S\DNEY Armytage, M.A. 

“A - ///», anti ^'Ooil iti h y<tns^ I umb and others^ 

/ I I V / / /■ Inie 0 / Royal ail tn\ d'xhtbition^ of past \ta) ” — TIMES. 

Small 4to, green and gold, 6 ^. (od , gilt edges, fs. 6d 

Bechstein’s As Pretty as Seven. 

And other Popular German Stones Collected by Ludwig Bech- 
suiN With Additional Tales by the Biothers Gkimm, and loo 
Illustrations bv Rich i fr. 

Dem\ bvo, cloth extra, with Map and Illustrations, 12\. 

Beerbohm’s Wanderings in Patagonia ; 

Or, Life among the Ostrich-Hunters By Jllius BferboHM. 

Pull of ot lu i an i t xntin^ incidmt . . A nde^ which at all 

ttnus would tia-" e ha i a ''n 1 in ^ a" atiiarlion, was dtstxmdby the menst chanci> 
to p>o t utiLXpLite Vy pc > ibu \ and adz entui ms . 7 htse Ktin mg stems, 

th)QH^hout zokuh AI) Beet I ohm shows no light degree of bravery ami coolness, are 
dt oiled in a manner ehi /its loth spirited and modest. . A thoroughly 

readable dory, w/iuh well plh up a not unmanageable volume ” — GraI^IC. 

One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 

Belgravia , 

For January contained the First Chapters of Two Novels (each 
to be continued throughout the year) : — I. “ THE Confidential 
Agent.” B> J.*mfs Payn, Author of “ By Proxy,” &c.— II. « The 
Leaden Ca kf i ” By Mrs. A. W. Hunt, Author of “ Thormcroft’s 
Model,” &c.— This Number contained also the First of a Series 
of Twelve Articles on OuR Old Country Towns,” with Five 
Illustrations by Alfred Rimmer. 

V The FORTY^FIRST Volume of BELGRA VIA, elegantly bound 
in crimson cloth, full gilt side, gilt edges, price 7 v (od., is now ready , — 
Handsome Cases for binding can be had at 25, each. 

An EXTRA HOLIDAY NUMBER of BELGRAVIA is 

Published in July of each year ; and the BELGRAVIA ANNUAL every 
Christmas. Each is* 

B 
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#Demy 8vo, Illustrated, Uniform in size for binding. 

Blackburn’s Art Handbooks. 

\ 

Academy Notes, 1875. With 40 Illustrations. if. 
Academy Notes, 1876. With 107 Illustrations, is. 

Academy Notes, 1877. With 143 Illustrations, is. 

Academy Notes, 1878. With 150 Illustrations, is. 

Academy Notes, 1879. With 146 Illustrations, is. 

Academy Notes, 1880. With 130 Illustrations, is. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1878. With 68 Illustrations, is. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1879. With 60 Illustrations, is. 
Grosvenor Notes, 1880. With 56 Illustrations, is. 
Dudley Notes, 1878. With 64 illustrations, is. 

Pictures at the Paris Exhibition, 1878. With 80 Illustui- 

tions, ij. 

Pictures at South Kensington (The Raphael Cartoons, 

Shecp'ihanki* Collection, \c.). With 70 Illustrations, i- 

The English Pictures at the National Gallery. With 

1 14 Illustrations, is. 

The Old Masters at the National Gallery. With t: . 

IllusliaMons. If. 6/ 

Academy Notes, 1876-79. Complete in One Volume. 

with neaily 6oo Illustrations in Facsimile. Demy 8vo, cloth linij). 

6f 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue to the National 

Callery. With Notes by Henry Blackburn, and 242 Illustrations 
Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 3^. 
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The Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1878. Witli 117 

Illustrations, u. 

The Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1879. With 1:5 

^‘illustrations, is. 

The Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1880. With 114 

Illustrations, ij. 

The Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1878. 

^\Jlh ^5 Illustrations. U. 

The Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1879. 

With 100 Illustrations, ij. 

The Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts Notes, 1880. ^Vith 

120 Illustrations, u. 

The Walker Art Gallery Notes, Liverpool, 1878. 

With 1 12 Illustrations, u. 

The Walker Art Oallery Notes, Liverpool, 1870. 

With 100 Illustrations, is. 

The Royal Manchester Institution Notes, 1878. With 

88 Illustrations, u. 

The Royal Society of Artists Notes, Birmingham, 

1878. With 95 Illustrations, u. 

Children of the Great City. By F. W. Lawson. With 

Facsimile Sketches by the Artist. Demy 8vo, is. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6 s. 

Beccaria on Crimes and Punishments. 

A New Tranblation, with an Fssa> on the Theory of Punishments. 
By J A Farrer. \In the 

Folio, half-bound boards, India proofs, 21 r. 

Blake (William). 

T uhinj^sfrom his Woiks By 'V B ^roi i With Descriptive Text 
In I t It> 0} Bh't i ‘ n / t CN ' makes a nallv idhach'' v 

' in f ’’ team i\ ot ihe t>c t kmd^ more rejinta 

n ^ ^ nihtoii^inal 11 K n ktj w 1 i \ ii W 

CroAMi S\.o, cloth (.xti i, giU, with illustiations, js. td. 

Boccaccio’s Decameron ; 

or, I ii Di>b Lntertainiiu nt 1 ranslated into English, with an 
Jntrodii tion by Thomas Wkit.HT, Esq , M A., F.S A. With Por- 
ti lit, iml SioTHAKo’s beautiful Copperplates. 

Bowers’ (G.) New Hunting Sketches : 

Leaves from a Hunting Journal. By G. Bowlrs. Coloured 

in faLsimik of the origin ils Oblong 4to, 21 f. \Ncafly ready 

Canters in Crampshire. By Cj Bowtus 1 Gallops from 
(jorsi borough II St rambles with Scratch Packs III. Studies 
Milh Siig Hounds Obi mg 410, half-bound, boards, iij. 

Lioun S\u, cloth extra, gilt, Illustrated, 73. 6 d 

Brand’s Observations on Popular An- 

tiquitics, cbictlv illustruing the Origin of our Vulgar Custom*^, Cere- 
• monies, iiitl Superstitions With the Additions of Sir Hi NR\ Ellis. 

Bret Harte (Works by) : 

The Complete Collected Works of Bret Harte, arranged 

ami rcMsed by the Author Vol i Poi-Ms and Drama, including a 
hne Steel ])hte Poitiait, specially engraved for this Edition, and a Bio- 
gi iphiL il Intro luetion by the Author, is now ready. The^ntiie serits 
^\lll consist of 1 i\c handsome Library Volumes, to be issued at shoit 
Intel \ Crown b\ ), cloth extra, 6s per vol. 

The Select Works of Bret Harte, in Prpse and Poetry. 
With liitroductoiy Essay by J. M. Bmlfw, Portrait of the Author, 
and 50 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d, 

An Heiress of Red Dog, and other Stories. By Brei 

IIartl Post illustrated boards, 25. ; cloth limp, 2r 6d. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Brei Harte. Fcap. 

8vo, picture cover, is. ; crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 6d. 

The Luck of Roaring Camp, and other Sketches. By 

Brei Hartf. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. 

Jeff Briggs's Love Story. By Bret Harte. Fcap. 8vo, 

picture co\er, is ; cloth extra, 2s. 6J. 

“ Few modern hnjnh urtUng humourists have achieved the populantv of 
Mr Bret liai te He ha^ passed so to speak^ beyond book fame into talk-jame. 

.... Futui es of Caltfomtan cam p-hfi, unapproached in their quaint 

pi turesqueness and deep human interest ^" — Daily News. 
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Smai' crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with full-page Portraits, 4J. 6d. 

Br' «^ster’s (Sir David) Martyrs of Science 

Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Astronomical Plates, 4s. 6d. 

Brewster’s (Sir D.) MoreWorlds than One 

the Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. 

Demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated in Colours, 3 oj-. 

British Flora Medica : 

A History of the Medicinal Plants of Great Britain. Illustratec 
by a Figure of each Plant, COLOURED RY HAND. By Benjamit 
H. Barton, F.L.S., and Thomas Castle, M.D., F.R.S. A Nev 
Edition, revised, condensed, and partly re-written, by John R 
Jackson, A.L.S., Curator of the Museums of Economic Botany 
Royal Gardens, Kew. 

The Siothard Bunvan.— Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Edited by the Rev. T. Scott. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates b> 
Stothard, engraved b> (iooDALL; and numerous Woodcuts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, ys. 6</. 

Byron’s Letters and Journals. 

With Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. A Reprint of tht 
Original Edition, newdy revised. Complete in One thick Volumt 
with Twelve full-page Plates. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, J4 j. 

Campbell’s (Sir G.) White and Black : 

The putcome of a Visit to the United States. By Sir GEORi^t 
Campbell, M.P. 

Few persons are likely to take it up uithout finishing iV.” — N oncon 

FORM I SI. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, is. 6(f. 

Carlisle (Thos.) On the Choice of Books. 

With Portrait and Memoir. 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, loj. 6d. 

Chaucer for Children : 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With Eight Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. 

“ It must not only take a high place among the Christmas and New Year books 
of this season^ but is also of permanent value as an introduction to the study oj 
Chaucer^ whose works, in selections of some kind or other, are now text-books m 
every school that aspires to give sound instruction in Academy. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Map and Illustrat! 

Cleopatra's Needle : 

Its Acquisition and Removal to England Descnbemt. Sir J. E. 
Alexander. ^ 


Crown Svo, cloth cvirn, gilt, yj*. td 

Colman's Humorous Works : 

“ inroad Grins," My NighU'o mi ind Slipptrs, and other Humor- 
ous Workb, Piose and Pottiral, of GEOROt COLMAN, With Life 
u> G Ji Jii CKsiONJ and 1 i*iiitispje<-e by Hogarih 

Conway (Moncure D.), Works by : 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. By Monluri- Daniel 

L wvA^, M A., BD of Divinity College, llarvaid L niversity ; 
Mci iber of the Anthropologicil Institute, London Two Vois , royal 
8\ j, with Sixty five Illustiations, 2hs 

*/ -a til! ont>itutt ;/ to 7n\tho al htoatuit The^e 

? in /i i ntin^ am Iht di nn a ad fund of humanity^ 

union i ta n iiu r, ani a uli att one of humour, all h forthm pure 
Lnjnh C)MLM101 ar\ IvIlVIIW 

A Necklace of Stories. By Monlukp D. Conway Illus- 
trated by W T IIitNM«ss\ Square Svo, cloth extii, 6 j 
** Jhn / ijiijul ^ Auilare of Stones* /r in poei with lo'^tly and lofty 
soitim nt It t a leauitful ion tptnn, an 1 1 \ de i^ud to ttoch 

a^na mill i " — Illi biKAiH) 1 ondon Niws 

^emy Svo, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations and Maps, 24^. 

Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade 

(The Piince Consorts Own), formerly the 95th. By Sir William 
H CoPF, formerl) Lieutenant, Rifle Brigade 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, 75 6^f. • 

Creasy’s Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir 
Edward Creasy, Author of *^The Fifteen Decis*ve Battles of 
the World " A New Edition, brought down to the Present Time, 
with 13 Illusiiai.ons 

“ /f new edition r Ci easy's Etonians^ will b wehomt The book was a 
faxounte a quaitei of a untuiy a^o, and it has maintained its reputation The 
value of this flew edition IS enhanced b\ the fact that %%r Edward Creasy has added 
to it saeial memoirs of Etonians who have died since the first edition appeared. 
The work is emimntly inttredin^ ’ — Sloisman. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 7s, 6d. 

Credulities Past and Present. 

By William Jones, F.S.A., Author of Fmger-Rmg Lore,*' &c. 

[In the press. 
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Cro^ 8vo, o^th gilt, Two very thick Volumes, yr. td. each. 

Cruikshank’s Comic Almanack. 

Complete in Two Series: the Firsi from 1835 to 1843; the 
Second from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour 
of THACKERAY, HOOD, MaYHLW, ALBERT SMITH, A’BECKETT, 
ROBERT Brough, &c With 2,000 Woodcuts and Steel Engra\- 
ings by Cruikshank, Hine, Landi-lis, &c 

Parts I to XIV. now ready, 21 j each. 

Cussans’ History of Hertfordshire. 

By John E. Cussans Illustrated vvith full-page Plates on Coppei 
and btone, and a provision of small Woodcuts 

* ‘ Mf Ci4i raw r r, oni onrci r not acce n ^ h to L lutit t hit / , made most t alual 
additions to the viaiunml hi toiy of the lount] fi m tJu lailie t period do-'i n id / , 
ileaied up many doubtful point , and ^ren on^nal dttails con rnin^^ " anous iil 
juts untouched or irnptif tly it itcd by that L/iUr I ht. / tiy^ree \ttm to hi 
been con tru ted '•nth iy cat car e Mr Cus\an apftar t ha” t done his nor k con 
tntioudy ant to ha c patui ntitJur tvnt^ lalnur^ nor expen c to render hs vohi ru 
'"uorthy tf rinhn^ in the hi Ji lx f C ur \ Ih t n * VCADtMY 

Two Volumes, demy 4to, handsomely bound in half morocco, gilt 
profusely illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and 
Woodcuts, price /y ys. 

Cyclopsedia of Costume; 

Or, A Dictionary of Dress— Regal, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Militir) 
— from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George the 
Third. Including Notices of Contemporaneous fashions on the 
Continent, and a General History of the Costumes of the Princi 1 )al 
Countries of Europe. By J. R. Planchl, Somerset Herald. 

The Volumes may also be had sepev attly (each Complete in itself) at 
/3 135- Gd each 
Vol. I. The Dictionary 

Vol. A. A General History of Costume in Europe. 

Also in 25 Parts, at 5J each Cases for binding, each 

*' . / corn/rreherqure and hie^hly laluable hook of refererut IVe ha c 

rarely failed to find in this bool an a Ccunt of an arti It of dres , '-LhiU in most f 
the entries curious and iristr ucti c ihtail are yi tit Mr PlanchPs 

enormous labour of loie, ir production of a text u huh, iLhether in it dutiornry 
form or in that of the ‘ Central Jlist ry, 1 •'tithin i*s intendid scope immeasurably 
the best and richest - or k on cost nr i in I r fish Not only oru op the m rst r ead 

able works of tlu I ind, lut intr insualh attracti c and aniu\ini^ ’ — AlHlNLUM 
A most readable and inter stin^work — and it can star ely be consulted it 
'•atHi whether the reader is in starch of injot rnation a to military, courts eccltuas 
itcaf legal, or professional costume , All the chromo lithographs, and 

most of the woodcut illustrations — the latter amounting to scitral thousands — arc 
very elaborately executed , and the nor I forms a livre de luxe which renders it 
equally suited to the library and the I ulu dr an in,*- r corn *’ — Tl Mf S 

“ One of the most perfect works czir published upon the subject Th^ illustra- 
tions are numerous and excellent^ and '•oouhi, even without the letter pres s^ render the 
work inialuahle for information as to costumes ftr fancy halls and character quad- 
rilles Beautifully printed and superbly illustrated ” — Standard 
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Sfcond Edition,' dem>' 8 VO, ’cloth extra, with Illustrations, 24s. 

Dodge’s (Colonel) The Hunting Grounds 

of the Gieat West : A Description of the Plains, Game, and Indians 
of the Great North American Desert. By RICHARD Irving Dodge, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Army With an Introduc- 
tion by William Blackmori ; Map, and numerous Illustrations 
drawn by ERNhsi Grisj i. 

** /At ma^ntfinnt volume oiu *0/ th no’stnllt a» i intittstin^v. 07 ' ^ 

vhi h ha\ r > ■*' tacd from an I' titan fvt ' Non^oMI-okmis l 

Demy 8vo, tJi'th extra, ful 

Doran’s Memories of Our Great Towns. 

With Anctclotir Gleanin.;j> conctinin^ fheir Worthies and their 
Udci'»iLb h) Dr. JoHM Doran, 1 S A. 

“y/ t > in ms fot wrifmi^ of the atu liotu Lin i fw men have had Af to 
u ill ^ any 1 1 i f the contents tf the boil ^ it n /tiiie im/iin tl it I host who know 
i Di 1 1 in used to unit — it t \ad to hoi i to u e tht past ttnte of one oj 'he 
^ 0 * (fi ft lJ ntiU-^utll unit! stina '•that "it nuan and those u ho do not must 
tit it n >it j om us thit thi i a tt mat Lilly tut i iaimn^ lOlume'' — Sltc- 
JAI )R 

bLCONi) 1 DiiloN, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations, i8j“. 

Dunraven’s The Great Divide : 

A Nan iti\e of Travels in the Upper Yellowstone in the Summer of 
1874. Tiy the Eari of Dunraven With Maps and numerous 
striking lull p.^e Illustrations by VaitniinI; W Bromiev. 

“7// )L ha fut ft a n tinu appeared a I ttU) book op irai el than I otd 
Dunrartii s ‘ 2 lu Ouat Di uh . J he book is pull of i lei er ofun 

tiofi^ an i I th nanaU t an I illu hah ns an thoiou^hly ^ood ” — Al nr N l UM 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, i6s. 

Dutt’s India, Past and Present ; 

With Minor Essays on Cognate Subjects. By Shoshee Chunder 
Dutt, Rdi Bdhdcloor 

Anybody nho ii ishc ^ to ha" c a Lnou Itd^e of in pi t rent relations with IndtOy 
the condtttin\ under " vine h wt administer this zast iefendtneVy and the d-^fncultics we 
are likely to encounhi in thepuiun.tann t do better than rmd this^ook ” — SCOISMAN. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 6 j. 

Emanuel on Diamonds and Ih’ecious 

Stones Their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tests 
for ascertaining their Reality. By Harry Emanuel, F.R.G.S. 
With numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

Demy 4to, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 36^. 

Emanuel and Grego.— A History of the 

Goldsmith's and Jeweller’s Art in all Ages and in all Countries. 
By E. Emanuel and Joseph Grego. With numerous fine En- 
gravings. [In preparation. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6 j. per volume, 

Eaj'iy^nglish Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev A. B Grosart 

*^ATr. Grosait has spint the mo^t labonoHs and the most enthu^tadic cate on 
the pet feet testotation and pteset-zaiton i/ the hxt , and it u iei i unliKth that any 
other edition of the poet can e^ er Ic calUd fot . . Ptotn ]// Grosart "ve 

al-ua\^ expect and ah ays recent the final teuilU of most pafntii an I Lompetent 
scholatship ” — Bxamim R 

1. Fletcher’s (Giles, B.D.) 1 3 Herrick’s (Robert) Hes- 

Complete Poems C hn&t’s Victone m pend es, Noble Numbers, and Com 
Heavtn, Chiist s \ alone on I irth, pltte Collected Poems With 
Christs Inumph over Death, and Memornl Intioduction and Notes 
Minor Poems With Memorial In- ( Steel Poilrait, Index of 1 irst Lines, 

troduction and Notes Oi^ \ ol i and Glossari 1 Index, cVe Ihiee 

2. Davies’ (Sir John) Com- 

piete Poeticii Woiks, inciudnifj 4 . Sidney’s (Sir Philip) Com- 

Psalms I to L in \ erse, and other piete Poetical Woiks, including all 
hitherto Unpublished MSS , foi the those in “ Aicadn W it h Portrait, 
first time C olJected ami I dited W ith ( Memorial Inlioduction, 1 ssay on the 

Memorial Introduction and Notes 1 Poetry of Sidney, and Notes Three 

Two \ ols I \ ols 

Cl own bvo, cloth extra, with illustrations, yj. (id 

Englishman’s House, The : 

A Practical (juide to all intcrcbted in Selecting or Building a House, 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quintitics, &.c. By C J RilHARDSON 
Third Edition. With nearU 600 Illustrations 

Folio, cloth extra, I iij (td 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etchings from Representatne Works by living English and I orcign 
Artists 1 dited, with Critical Notes, b> J. CoMVNs C VRk 
It "voul i not It tisi to tfutt “oith a moti sumptuous and^ at the same tune, 
a more tastijul an I inst} uttni dta tni, romlok' Ni»N( oimiokmisi. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, Cj. 

Pairholt’s Tobacco ; 

Its History add Associations , with an Account of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By 
F. W. hAiRHOi I, rsA With Colburcd Frontispiece and up- 
wards of TOO Illustrations by the Author 

“ A zery pleasant and inshuttiZL histot^i cj hbacco and liv nssciiatwns, zvhich 
we cordially tecommend ahki to the otanes and to tht enunus of the mtuh- 
tnah^ed but certainly not negleited zued . Lull of interest and infotma^ 

tion. — Daiiy Ni ws 

Crow'll 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6 d. 

Faraday’s Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W, Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustration^, 4j 

Faraday’s Various Forces of Nature. 

A New Edition. Edited by W Crookes, F.C.S. With numerous 
Illustrations 

Crown Svro, cloth extra, vvith Illustrations, 71-. 6</. 

Finger-Ring Lore : 

Hi'itoncal, Legendary, and knerdotal By William JoNES, F S A 
Wii’j Mundrcdb of lllublra* mis of C urious Rings of all Ages and 
CounUics. 

“ Ovc of tno^e i^ossipin^ fools ivhuh ue as Jull of amuiement as of tnstruc- 
it n ' — Atiii-n 1 UM • 


One Shilling Monthly. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, The, 

} or January contained the hirst Chapters of a New Novel by R E. 
hiANCiiioN, entitled “ Queln Cophetua " ; to be continued 
throughout the year 

*** Now ready ^ the 2\6th Volume ^ for January to June ^ \%%o^ cloth 
extra^pr^ie %s Cd , and Cases for bindtn^^ price 2s eaih. 

The Gentleman’s Annual, containing one or more works of high- 

chss ficii )ti, IS published every Christmas as an Extra Number of the 
Magazine, price Ij 

The RubkiN Grimm — Square 8 vo, cloth extra, 6s 6d%^ gilt edges, yj 6d, 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by EDGAR 
Taylor. Edited, with an Introduction, by John Ruskin. With 
22 Illustrations after the inimitable designs of George Cruik- 
shank Both Series Complete. 

The illustrations of this 7 olume . . . are of quite sterling and admirable 

art, of a class piectselv parallel in elevation to the character oj the tafts which they 
illustiate and the oitginal eichinis, as I haze before said m ike Appendix to my 
‘ Llementi of Dfaxvms-l I'^ere unrw ailed tn mastu fulness of touch since Rembrandt 
{tn some qualities of delineation, unrivalled eien by him) . . To make some- 

what enlu^td copus op them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, and never 
puttinc^ tuo lines wheie Crutkshank has put only one, would be an exercise in de- 
cision and severe d-' awing vhuh would leave afterwards little to be learnt in 
schools ” — Ext) ct fiom introduction by John Ruskin. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 

Glenny’s A Year’s Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse . Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the 
Management of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By George 
Glenny. 

“ Mr Glenny has given a grea* deal of valuable inpormatum, conveyed in very 
simple language. 1 he amateur need not wish fora better guide. ” — Leeds Mekcuri . 
A thoroughly practical and useful Graphic. 


C 
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Sqj^^re i6mo (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra, 2s. per volume 

Golden Library (The): 


Ballad History of England. 

By W C Bfnneif. 

Bayard Taylor’s Diversions 

of the I cho Club 

Byron’s Don Juan. 
Emerson’s Letters and So- 
cial Aims 

Godwin’s (William) Lives of 

the hiecromancers 

Holmes’s Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table With an Introduc 
tion by G A bAl a 

Holmes’s Professor at the 

Breakfast Table 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities. 

Complete With all the Original 
Illustiations 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales 

of a Iraveller 

Irving’s (Washington) Tales 

of the Alhambra 

Jesse’s (Edward) Scenes and 

Occupations of Country 1 ifc 

Lamb’s Essays of Elia. Both 

Senes Complete in One \ol 

Leigh Hunt’s Essays ; A Pale 

for a Chimney Corner, and other 
Pieces \\ ith 1 oririit, and Intro- 
duction by Ldmi m> Oli ifr 


Mallory’s (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d Arthur I he Stones of King 
Arthur, and of the Knights of the 
Round Table Ldited by B Moni- 
GOMKRiE Ranking 

PaBcal’s Provincial Letters. 

A New Translation, with Historical 
Introduction and Notes, by T 
M'Crif, D I) 

Pope’s Poetical Works. Com 

plete 

Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and 

Moral Refkctions With Notes and 
an Introductory Lssay by Sainie 
Beuve 

St. Pierre’s Paul and Vir 

ginia and The Indian Cottage Lditel, 
with Life, by the Rev L Cl \rki< 

Shelley’s Early Poems and 

Queen Mab \\ ith Essay by I ru ll 
IlUNI 

Shelley’s Later Poems Laon 

and Cythna, &c 

Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, 

The Shelley I a^ers, &c 

Shelley’s Prose Works, in 

eluding A Refutation of Deism, 
Zastro/zi, St Irvyne, 6n * 

White’s Natural History of 

Selborne Ldited, with Additions, 
by Thomas Brown, I 1 S 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, ys 

Golden Treasury of Thought, The : 

An FNCYCLOPii'DiA OF QUOTATIONS from Writers of all Times and 
Countries Selected and Edited by Theodore Ta\i OR 

A New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ys 

Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 

Described from Antique Monuments By Ernst Guhl and W 
Koner Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited 
by Dr. F. Hueffer With 545 Illustrations 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, ys. 6 d. 

Greenwood’s Wilds of London: 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience, 
of Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By JAMES 
Greenwood With Twelve Tinted Illustrations by A. ConcaneN. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 7 ^. 6^/. 

Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps : 

An Account of the Strange Fish to be found thcie By JAMES 
Grffvwood With Illustrations in Tint by ArFRFii Ccncanfn. 

Crown 8 VO, cloth extra, iilt, v^uh illustrations, 4.^ 

Guyot’s Earth and Man; 

Or, Physical (TCOgraph) in its KclUi >n to the ^iistor\ of Mankind 
With Vddinons by Prott urs V 1?, JiiPCF, ind Gr\Y 12 
Mti ^ ind 1 n^iatin,, on S 1 , some Coloured iiid copious Index. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by : 

Maiden Ecstasy. By Thomas GokIion Haki. Small 4to, 

1 th cxMa, 8.f 

New Symbols. By Thomas Gordon Hare. CrovnSvo, 

cl )ih c tia, 6 j 

L'=‘gends of the Morrow. By Tho\i\s Gordon Hake. 

t Town S\o cloth extra, bs 

Medium Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustr itions, Gd 

Hall’s (Mrs. S. C.) Sketches of Irish 

Character With numerous Illustrations on Site! and Wood by 
Mac ] ISL, (jII iiERi, Harvf\, and G Cruiksh vnk 

** 7 he I/tth Siei hts of ihn hiy nscmlle Mjs MjH z/r/ autijul I n^Usk 
Sltt h f n Out \ i h e lut th v ate far mou i 01 on mi /'i tu tsque and 
irt^ht Blackwo Ml s Ma x^inf 

Post Svo, cloth extra, 4f 6 d , a few Large Paper copits, 
half Roxburghe, loj. Gd 

Handwriting, The Philosophy of. 

By Don Felix de Saiamanca With 134 b icsimiles 

‘ 7 his zery handsome and inttredtnc^l oh ' — At \D1 M\ 

onl) tmtructize^ lut m st tntei taming — Noits and Ql tRiBS 

Haweis (Mrs.), Works by : 

The Art of Dress. By Mrs H R Hawfis, !K.uthor of “ The 

Art of Beauty, &.c Illustrated by the AuP or Small 8\ o, illustrated 
cover, li , cloth limp, is 6 d 

** A uell on zkn attempt to apHy canons oj ^00 i taste to tht costumes of 
ladies of our time Mrs Ilaweis u it s panklyani ii the pointy 

she ioes not min e matters^ but boldly remonstrate? ztith htr ozl n stx on the 
follies they induls^e in. We may recommend the book to the ladies 

whom it concerns — AlHENAUM 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs H R Haweis, Author of 

“ Chaucer for Children Square Svo, cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with 
Coloured Frontispiece and nearly 100 IlluMrati ns lor td 
“ Those ladus who will master the cestheHc pttnetpui^ and condescend to cut 
upon theviy which are pleasanth and intelligibly laid down in this volume^ will 

not fail to increase the attractiveness of their toilettes and their persons ” 

World 
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four Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra, i 2 ^ each 

Histo^ of Our Own Times, from the 

Accession of Queen Victoria to the Berlin Congress By Jus i in 
McCarthy 

“ Criticism IS its It m d / fore a composition uhich prmckri little hut a*'ptcra^ 
This IS a really 1 1 ok on a t ally intertsiim; suljt t an I tot I pit I n t i is 
couli sa\ no mor f t it Such t the effect of its ^ n ril ju i e it 

health oj / - an lit parhhn^ I uoyancVt that lery feu of its teal t ill lo 
these 7 lum s uithout looking fot tard with inUtest to tht tivo [sin e putlishei] that 
ate to f 11 L — SAll RDAY K 9 VII-W 

Crown 8vo cloth extra, 5$ 

Hobhouse’s The Dead Hand; 

Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of 
Property B} Sir Ari HUR Horhousi Q C , k C S I 

Crown Svo, cloth extra 4.S 6 i 

Hollingshead's (John) Plain English. 

* I anti pat imm n e ente tatnm nt f om tht peru il op \Tf IF Uin shells 
*PhinFnlish i hi h I inn me I to I aphol icil totk I ut which I pni t he 
a sen s f j 7 ij m tht IF llin / aitan or SUti^ FFanim r style ^ on th t matt 
theitri it uith hi h h i s tmintntly convcr ant — G A S in the lin 
j KAin Lom )N Nlws 

Crown S\o, cloth limp, with Illustrations 2 p 6^ 

Holmes’s The Science of Voice Produc- 

tion and \ oice I reservation A Popular Manual for the Use of 
Speakcis and Singers By Gordon Holmes, L R C P E 

mote t hot ousffih pricti al book le hue stld m seen leaiins^ out theSi 
ani te hin alities it i^i es only uhat isusfulforsp ikets andsinifers ' — GRAPHIC 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, js 6d 

Hood’s (Thomas) Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse Including the Cream of the Comic An 
Ni Al s With Life of the Author, Portrait, and over Two Hundred 
origim.1 Illustrations 

Squ ire crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6^ 

Hood’s (Tom) Prom Nowhere to the North 

Pole A Noah’s Ark tological Narrative With 25 Illustrations by 
W Brunton and F C Barnes 

“ The amusin^ lett tpre s is piofusely interspersed with the jin^hnsf rhymes 
which c^tliren loie and leatn so easily A pleasantet t esult of the harmonious 
CO operation of author and artist could not be desired — Times 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, 7^ td 

Hook’s (Theodore) Choice Humorous 

Works, including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and 
Hoaxes With Life of Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 

Horne’s Orion: 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard 11 kn cist Horne. 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With 1 ‘hotograpbir 
J’ortiait from a Medallion by Siaimuks. Tenth Edition. 

i/astti in ii\ <> ntj idrty ‘ 1" ndymt&n,’ with a Shakf- 

c/ tilt till c' ti//h i‘/ in' I iiy, full i j tea* < a' » w fi i' ah, and idealised with 

loft V t \\ 5 ^ 1 M I N b 1 EK K t V I ^ W 


Crown Pvt), cloth ^.\t^l. <W 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

i!l> .irid Economically consulercd. Being a History and 
Review u{ the Trade bnionb of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Piogrcss, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, .So( lal, Eco- 
nomu.ii, and Industrial Aspects. By GhoRC.K Ilowti l. 

/ / hook an attempt^ and on the 'vhol' a uiice'tsful attempt^ to place the 
wotk of (lade unions in the /o/, and their ohjtds in tht Jului Jairly bejore the 
pH^ It prom a working man's point op vu’W." — PalL Mall Gazh i fe. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, i2f. 6 d, 

Hueffer’s The Troubadours : 

A History of Provenejal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages. 
By T'r\N( is Huekfek. 

“ Tin I 7 'ery pleasant volume ^ in which a 7'ery dpjicult nih/tit is handled in a 
light and li7 elv manner, hut at the same time ivifh an emdition and amount op 
tnfoim itum 7vhith ih,nv him to be thoroughly master op' the language and literature 
op riovifue." — Times. 


New Edition, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New Chapters 
and Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj. (od, 

Jennings’ The Rosicrucians : 

Their Rites and Mysteries, With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers, and Explanations of the Mystic Symbols re- 
presented in the Monuments and Talismans of the Primaeval Philo- 
sophers. By Hargrave Jennings. With Five full-page Plates 
and upwaids of 300 Illustrations. 

“ Mr. Hargrave Jennings is wellknovm forhu research in matters of antiquity 
and folk-lore, and he claims for his work that it is the first impartially written 
explanatory history of the alchemical philosophers since ike days op James /. and 
Charles /. . . . The book has been compiled in a very interesting 'manner, is 

7vcll illusti ated with the majestic symbols of the order, and may he described as one 
of those volumes which may be taken up and dipped into at random for half-an- 
hour's reading, or, on the other hand, appealed to by the student as a source op 
valuable information on a system which has not only exercised for hundreds of years 
an extraordinary influence on the mental development of so shrewd a people as the 
Jews, but has captivated the minds of some of tht greatest thinkers of Chfisiendom 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries f — Leeds Mercury. 
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Two Vojf 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, doth extra, gilt, 14J 

Josephus, The Complete Works of. 

Translated b> W iiisiON Containing both ‘‘ The Antiquities of the 
Jews ” and ‘ The W ars of the Jews ” 


Small 8vo cloth full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6 j 

Kavanaghs’ Pearl Fountain, 

And other hair) Stories liy Bridgft and JULIA Kavanagh 
With Thirt) Illustrations by J Mo\R SMITH 

Gtnuin nevL f^irx \io)ies of the old txfe^ some of them dihf^htful af the 
best of Grimm s * Gtimm Pcfuhi Stones For the mo^t fxrt the stoites 

are doinrt^ht thorm h fatr\ f tones tj tht most uinttralle kind 

Mr Moyr '^mith s illndiatiomy too aieabmrihle — SiiciATOR. 


Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, (od 

Lace (Old Point), and How to Copy and 

Imitate it B> DAis’k Waterhouse Hawkins With 17 Ulus 
trations b) the AUTHOR 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, \os Cd 

Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 

1 heir P ems Letters, and Remains With Reminiscences and Notes 
by W C \Rt w H AZI 1 J 1 W ith H \ncock’S Portrait of the Lss 1st, 
Parsimiles of the Title psgesof therart First Editions of Lamb sand 
Coleridge’s Works, and numerous Illustrations 1 

“ I en minx />ar^a^ x nill idi^t tho^c font of literary trifiex hirdl] any 
foilion uilt fdi in tntenst Jot lo^tis of Charles Laml ani hn sisttt ” — Siani akl 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, ss 

Lamb’s Poetry for Children, and Prince 

Horus Cartfull) Reprinted from unique copies 

‘ The qitaint an I I h htful little bo k oier the recenery of which all the hearts 
of hi^ Irtrs aieyet ‘ifanii uith rejotcin^^ ' — A C SWINBURNE 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Portraits, Ts (>d 

Lamb’s Complete Works, 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from tht Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto Unpublished Edited with Notes and Introduction, 
bv R H Shfpherd With Two Portraits and facsimile of a Page 
of the “ Essay on Roast Pig ” 

** A lomplete edition of Lamb s wntinv^ in prose and xerse^ has long been 
7. *anf dy an i is nov supplied J he edit of appeal i to have taken ^eat pains to bring 
to^ ther I ami s scattered a ntnbution^ and his colbctun contains a number op pieces 
uhtch are now reproluced fv the first iimt since ihcir original appea/rance in larums 
old pertoiicals * — Sai urday Review 
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Dem> 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and IlIustr;»tions, i8j 

Lamont’s Yachting in the Arctic Seas; 

Or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbour- 
hood of bpit/bergen and Novava iiemlya James Lamoni, 
I R S With numerous full pige Illustrations b> Dr Livesay 
' Aftei wahn fh ou h numhfUs b * £ of icy fUiion oncocted nanattzc^ 
(nl pitt i li ^taph cj Artti z yya^rr t 1 piciunt i mett ztith a teal an i 
rtuni outlie Jh shcr mth ti in retoun At id entures^ and 

// * s in f t nitk me lot nd in tr jtton is to maU tnctn itti\*hini 

/ irt^ ! ht } a i hoi i tk most important addition niaJe 

I J t itute for a I n tim V I ni- n i i M 

Crown 8vo cloth full gilt„7 r 6t/ 

Latter-Day Lyrics : 

lot ms ol Sentiment and Reflection by Living Wi iters , selected 
tnd irriiigtd, with Notts, by VV Dwfnpokj Adams With a 
N I on some Foreign torms of \ trse, b> Austin DobsON 


Crown 8\o, doth, full gilt, 6s 

Leigh’s A Town Garland. 

By Hlnr\ S Lugh, Author of ‘‘ Carols of Cockayne * 

‘ // A/t Jet h\ lette tun vie to a futute f^eneiation—an t then ts no reason 
ih\ thit h mU h uld nth acc tied pioiucttons so ieltiatt, s finished^ an iso 
Jul of hull ui — th ii author uill frobabn It rememleted as tlu Poet of the 
Stiand ten himsi ally does Mr lutt,h treit the suljects uhich commend 

them I £ to him J/is ers is always ainiii ihle tn rhythm^ an i hi^ rhymes aie 
haffy tn u^h t desei^ a place by the best il Barham The entire antents 

cfnU alum tie t jually notroorthy for humour an I for aatntmess of workman- 
ship -AintNiBUM 


Second Ldiiion —Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, loj 6 d, 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 

B> Andrew Wiison, Ph D , Lecturer on Zoology anef Compara- 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School 

“ // well when we can take up the work of a really qualify invest igator^ uho^ 
tn the tntenals of his more serums pufessional lalours sets himself to impart 
knowledge in such a nmple and elementar\ form as rndv attract and instruct utth 
no dimmer of im detail the tyro in natural science Such a work is this little 
lolumt^ made up ol t sa]s and addresses written and dehvertd by Dr Andrew 
B ilson lecturer and cx miner in science at Edinburgh and Glast^w, at hisure 
inter” al 5 in a busy professional life . Dr H tlson's pa^esteem with matter 

stimulatin to a healthy Icneof science and a reverence for the truths of nature — 
Saturday iew 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, Ts 6d, 

Life in London; 

Or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom With the 
whole of Cruikshank’S Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s 

Lights on the Way. 

Some Tales within a Tale By the late J H Alfxander, B A 
Lfliited, with an Explanatory Note, by H A Pa&l, Author of 
“Thoreau A Study 

Crown 8 VO cloth extra with Illustrations, ys 6d 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

Including “Outre Mer,* “Hyperion,” “ Kavanagh, “The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe,” and “Driftwood” With Portrait and 
Illustrations by Valentinf Bromley 

Crown 8\o cloth extra gilt with Illustrations, ys 6ii 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 

Cartfull) Repnntcd from the Original Editions With numerous 
fmt Illustrations on Steel and Wood 

'Alt 01 till }i J 1 mam xeirsleenth } est knr n ait i tJ m ti il of 
A 1(11 itt p t an { hi populit t\ oj then ht km i iiti i fthtnij h 
i He h z not toap I to cat h Ut niton I arhfi, nor tn m to f i it I y 
lol nee Hi / fit t f ice i the te t of piroiy ani fuil jtie { ih h m tht 
z IS till t the CO im n lot f tntm^s f any iiiik) in i ha e ante off tin 
} / — SvilRDA\ Ke\I1\\ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra 5 s 

Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 

By a S\Ni Patient 

7ht sto \ 1 dn.ir ani interestmo' sad leyoni mea ute though the sul/ t h 
D e IS no / r on tl bitttmts in i no lol n e r ani^ei If hat'^er ntay h i e leen 
tf i n t Jar cur author s main s ufun heua con ti^n i to an a ylum n thin 
can I I tier than his sanity ohen he tirrote this look it ts bright ^ calm ani to 
th point — SlfClATOR 

Demy 8\o with hourteen full page Plates, cloth boards, i 8 j 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into T nglish Spenserian Verse by Robfrt Ffrfnch 
Duf F, KnigKt Commander of the Portuguese Ro> il Order of Christ 

Crown 8vo cloth extra, with Illustrations 2 s 6d 

Madre Natura v The Moloch of Fashion. 

By LukE Limner With 32 Illustrations by the Author FOURIH 
Edition, revised and enlarged 

Handsomely printed in facsimile, price $s 

ilagna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document m the British Mu 
seum, printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, 
With the Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours 
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Macquoid (Mrs.), Works by : 

In the Ardennes. By Katharine S Macquoid With 
numerous hne lllustTations by 1 komas R MALOunin Uniform ^ilh 
“ Pictures and Legends Squire Svo, cloth ♦'xtra, loj 

[/« prfparatwn 

Pietures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany. 

Kmharinl S Mac(H oil ih numerous Illustrations by 1 K 

IVl M (HTOll) 'squart Svu, cioth i<Xr (id 

‘ Mf ami ^ ) Mai pwt i haie aei tlhn^ in rw jmly and rxttany , 

anith / //V f then isi ir in I ii n that pi tunsqut ^anl of 

t n 1 n tfi i lit nl * t i i liimt ^ huh luUhcr a ipork -if 

in 111 H ction / t iu y * i t / nkm.^ aimo^t in ejual dej^iee 
of c It/ i f th c haracui Ih i ha i n y th k ne numerous , 

ar h i n a a rulcy uiih refu iKiiu a ludBC\ as well u 7 ith true arlistu 
in Nlv»s 

Thiough Normandy. By Kaiharine S Macquoid With 

) 11 I tt itionb by 1 K M\ M (^ID Square 8vo, clolh extia yj 6</ 

** 7 h (siration^ ait ex ILnty in ith tori is pi asant as wtll as ac- 

l »/■ \miNA-UM 

One J th fn hooks uhi h cm he t id a a pu t f lit afutey whilst at 
tf j fw tin hiniy ani stmceablc in the knapsack — PRIIISH QUAR- 
IPRL\ KpVIIW 

Through Brittany. By Kaihaitnf S Macouoid With 
iiumtrous Illustrations by 1 K Macoijoid Squiie 8vo, cloth extra, 
7 0/ 

“ n e * e-’ int cmtpaminihip It ki h Mrs Ma quoii o^tr^y whiU 'uandtr^ 
IN fi 1 fir point if inteit t to an thciy sums to thou a itnCKcd charm 
ai tin i h Jt It pi ids ent Mokninu Post. 

See also “1 he Piccidilly Novels, and “ Two Shilling Noveh ” 


Mallock (W. H.), Works by: 

Is Life Worth Living ^ By William Hurrell Mallock. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, I2 j 6d 

“ Dttph philotopkical as th book is, then ts not a keazy fige in it The 
7t ntcr IS * poss ssedy so to spiaky ziith fits .pea* su/juty has sovndid its depths^ 
surz u I it in aH its exttnty ani Inu^ht hai on it all the resou7ce\ of a 
7 iz id ri fly an I impassioned styUy as '•tell as an adequate acquaintance u ith 
the scienccy the philosophy and the literature of the day ” — Irish Dai l\ N ews. 

The New Republic ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in 
an Fnrhsli untry House By Wiiiiam Hirreii Mallock 
Post 8\ cloth 1 nip (a \olume of the “ Maylair Library”), 2f 6d 

The New Paul and Virginia; or. Positivism on an Island. 
By William Hurreii Maiiock, Post 8vo, cloth limp (a volume of 
the “ Mayfair Library ), 2s 6d 

Poems. By William Hurrell Mallock. Small 4to, bound 

m parchment, 8 j 

“ There ts that in all his poetry zvktch marks iht trur and ive sin- 

eerelv trust that Mr Mallock has not depmtwely hung up his harp The 
world may giz e us many philosophers , it ts but seldom that we can hail a 
Whitehall Review 
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Mark Twain’s Works : 

The uhoice Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Cor- 
rected throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous 
Illustrations Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Js. 6 t 4 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. 
One Hundred Illustrations Small 8vo, cloth extra, js td 
*** Also a Cheap Ldition, in illus* rated boards, at 2 j. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The In 

nocents Abroad, and The New Pilgrim’s Progress By Mark! wain 
P ost 8vo, illustrated boards, 2 j. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, Zi 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. Two Vols , crown 

8vo, 21 j -—Also, nearly ready, in i vol , crown 8vo, price yj 6(/ , ai 
Ii I usi RATI iJ 1 DniON, with 318 fine I ngravings. 

“ 7 he fun and Undo ness of the conieftton^ oj ivhth no liim^ man hut 
Mark 77vatn i^eapahlt, its ^ace and fantasy ani shnesss^ the uondetful 
feeling fo> autmals th zt manifest in ezery line, malt of all *his cpi ole 0 / 
Jtm halt! an I his jn\t a piece of work that tr not only ddi^htjul ok m n 
italtn , lut alio of a hif^k degree of merit ai litirature llieiok 

f r full (f i^ood thm^ r, and contains fas a^ei and eftsoiei that are equal to the 
funniei^of thoie that hazt (^one before ” — ATIII N/FUM 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, zs 6d. per vol. 

Mayfair Library, The : 


The New Republic. By W. H. 

Mai Lock 

The New Paul and Virginia. 

By \\ H Mai lock. 

The True History of Joshua 
Davidson By L Lynn Linton. 
Old Stories Re-told. By 

WALThR ThORNBURY 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. 

By II A Page 

By Stream and Sea. By 

William Senior 

Jeux d’Espri^. Edited by 
IIfnry S Leigh. [Ro\me\. 
Puniana. By the Hon Hugh 


More Puniana. By the same 
Puck on Pegasus. By H 

CnOLMONDELE\ PENNELL 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 

H Cholmondlley-Pennelk ^ 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art. 

By Brillat-Savarin. 

Original Plays. By W S. 

GIL'IERT 

Carols of Cockayne. By 

Henry S Leigh. 

NhW Volume 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies, 

hollies, and Frolics. By I' 
lloKboN [/« the pros 


Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2 J. (>d. 

Miller’s Physiology for the Young; 

Or, The House of Life Human Physiolog>, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health By Mrs. F hENWiCK Miller 
**An admirable introduction to a subject which all who haze health and enjoy 
hh should hazt at their fingers' ends ” — Echo 

Milton’s (J. L.) Works : 

The Hygiene of the Skin. By J. L. Milton, Senior Surgeon 

to St John’s Hospital. In wrapper, is,, cloth extra, is 6 d 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin, is,; cloth, is, 6d, 
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New Novels: 

NEH' NOVEL BY MES. LYNN LTNTON. 

With a Silken Thread, and other Stories. By E. Lynn 

Lim’ON. Three Vols., crown Svo. 

O UIDA 'S NF n A 01 ^EL. 

Pipistrello, and other Stonc^-. By Ouida. One Vol., crown 

Svn, lOJ. 6 j/. 

Nlw and CHEArER Kd)iion, crown Svo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Moths. By (>)uiDA. 

i ARLES GIBB \ NE W NC > VEL. 

In Pastures Green, and othei Slones. By Charles 
( fjH)5')\ One Vol,, crown 8\o, 103 . 6,/. • 

Nj \N AMJ nFAiER EnnioN, crown Svo, cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Under One Roof. By James Payn. 

New and Cheaper Edition, crow'n Svo, cloth extra, y. 6d. 

Tlie Seamy Side. By the Authors of “ The Golden Butter- 

ily.’ “ rile Monks of Thelema," \c. 

NL IV NOVEL BY yULIAN I/A IVTHORNE 
Ellice Quentin, and other Stories. By Julian Hawthorne. 

Two \ ols., crown Svo. \^N€arly ready. 

MR. ERANCILLON'S NEW NOVEL 
Queen Cophetua. By K. E. Francillon. Three Vols., 

crown Svo. [In preparation* 

JAMES PA YN^S NEW NOVEL. 

A Confidential Agent. By James Payn. With 12 Illus- 
trations by Ar'1 hur Hopkins. Three Vols., crown Svo 

[In preparation* 

MRS. IIUNT^S A^EW NOVEL. 

The Leaden Casket. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. Three 

Vols , crown Svo. [In preparation. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS LINTON 

The Rebel of the Family. By Mrs. E. Lynh Linton. 

Three V ols , crown Svo [In preparation* 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Vignette Portraits, pri9e 6 j. per Vol. 

Old Dramatists. The : 


Ben Jonson^s Works. 

With Notes, Critical .ind Explana- 
tory, and a liiographical Memoir 
by William Giki*ord. Edited by 
Col. Cunningham. Three Vols. 
Chapman’s Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. 1. contains the 
Plays complete, including the doubt- 
ful ones ; Vol. II. the Poems and 
Minor Translations ; with an In- 
troductory Essay by Alger Nofi 
Charles Swinburne; Vol. III., 


the Translations of the Iliad and 
Odyssey. 

Marlowe’s Works. 

Including his Translations. Edited, 
With Notes and Introduction, by 
Col. Cunningham. One VoL 

Massinger’s Plays. 

P'rom the Text of William 
GifEord. With the addition of 
the Tragedy of ‘‘Believe as you 
List.” Edited by Col. Cunning- 
ham. One Vol 
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Sqi^e 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, qr 

North Italian Folk. 

By^Mrs CoMyNb Lake Illustrated by Randoi ph Caldecott 

delightful booh of a kind i hi ht^ far toq rait If am one 7 ants to realh 
knit the Aorth Italian folk i cm hone tl^ ad tse him to omit tht jomnev and 
sit doiin to r ai Mrs Carr r paj^s instead 2t is rarely that a ook is so happih 
illustrat d C lmi irary Iv 1'\ iEt\ 

Crow n 8vo, red cloth extra, 5 j each 

Ouida’s Novels.— Library Edition. 

Held in Bondage. By Oi ida Dog of Flanders. By Ouida 
Strathmore. B> Om a Pascarel. By Ouida 

Chandos. ify ol ida Two Wooden Shoes. Py ouida 

Under Two Flags. By Olida Signa. By Ouida 

Idalia, By Oi ida In a Winter City. By Ouida 

Cecil Caatlemaine. ByOtiDA Ariadne. ByOunA 

Tricotrm. By Ouida Friendship. Py Oi ida 

Puck. By Ouida Moths. By Ouida 

Folle Farine. Py Ouida 

Post bvo, cloth limp, js 6d 

Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular 

Handbook of By Henry W Li cy 
** 4 er\ i(<}iful olume That Mr Lucy hi^ ”t ll iorte n hat he mo lest ly 

cliim to I e only * an itttmpt to Lk rite in imple lini^ua anil ithiri rnoUrit 
ornpis tht manritr in i Inch t u ints is c niuctti in the Houst of Common^ will 
b limittelly ill orner^vit tith tht sufjict * — OHsPRVhR ^ 

Two \ ols , 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, lor ()d 

Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Pranshted from the Greek, with Notes Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhorne New Ldi 
tion, with Medallion I ortraits 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and illustrations, yf 6^ 

Poe’s Chpice Prose and Poetical Works. 

With B AUDU Al Kl? S * Fssiv” _ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75 6d 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

ByjAMFS A. Farrer 

A look uhich IS re illy both instructive and an^using-^ and which will open a 
new held of thought to many reaiers — ATHFNiTUM 

“ aimirilU example of the application of the scientific method and the 
^orkin^ of the truly scientific spirit Sai urday Review 

Small 8vo, cloth extra with Illustrations, 6d, 

Prince of Argolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time By J. MOYR SMITH. 
With 130 Illustrations by the Author. 
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Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and tastefully bound in 
cloth for the Library, price 3^. 6 d. each 

Piccadilly Novels, The. 

JpDpttkr Stories bg the JBcst Authors, 


Ready Money Mortiboy. By W. 

Bbsant and James Rich 
MyTilttle Girl. By W Blsant and 
Jamk<- Rkv 

The Case of Mr. Luoraft. By W. 

Upsks r and I amp"* Rif v 

Tus Son of Vulcan B> W. • 

and J AMI r 11 K 

With Harp and Grown. B) W. 

fli ant and Iami s Rirs 

The Golden Butterfly. By W 

Bksani kicr WithaFrontis- 

p Cl t* by 1 S \\ \ 1 KPK 

By Celia’s Ai hour. By W. Besant 

tnd J AMES kici 

Tne Monks of Thelema. By W. 

Hi \n f I id j AUhs Rick 

Twas In Trafalgar’s Bay By "W. 

lii ANT and James Ricf 

The Seamy Side By VV. UfSANf and 

Jambs Rick 

Antonina. By Wiikie Coiiins 

Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert and 
ALtRKO CON( ANEN 

Basil. By W IIKIE Coi I INS Illust. 

by Sir John (>ii bert and T Mahoney 
Bide and Seek ByWiLKir C.OLI ins. 
Illustrated by Sir John GiiiiFiTand J 

AHONKV. 

The Dead Seoret By Wiikif 

Con INS Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert 
and H Fi kniss 

Queen or Hearts. By Wiikie 

Coi I INS Illustrated by Sir John Gilbert 
and A Concanfn 

My Misoellanies. By Wilkie Coi- 

I INS With Steel Portrait and Illustrations 
by A Concanfn. 

The Woman in White. By Wii kie 

Collins Illustrated by Sir J. Gilbert 
and F. A Fraser 

The Moonstone By Wilkie Col- 
lins Illustrated by G Du MACRiERand 
F A Fraser 

Man and Wife By vV 1 t kie Collins. 

Illustrated by Whliam ‘'mail 

Poor MiBB Finch. By Wilkie Col- 
lins Illustrated by G. Du Maurikr and 
Edward Hughes 

MIsb or Mra.P By Wilkie Collins. 

Illust byS L Fildss and Henry Woods. 
The New Magdalen. By Wilkie 
Collins Illustrated by G Du Maukier 
and C. S Rbinhakt 

The Frozen Deep. By Wilkie 
Collins Illustrated by G. Du Maurikr 
and J. Mahoney. 


The Law and the Lady. By Wilkie 

(on ins. IllusTratrd by S L Fiides and 
‘"V .»NEY Hall 

The Two Destinlei By Wilkie 

( 01 iINS 

Th<» Haunted Hotdl By Wiikie 

Colt nS lllubtrated by a HOPKINS. 

The Fallen Leaves By Wilkie 

Coi I 1C 

Deceived Ever. By Mrs. 11. LoVett 

( cmfron. 

Juliet’s Guardian. By Mrs. H. 
LovkVt Camhron. Illustrated by Valen- 
tine Kromlev 

Felicia By M Betham-Epwards. 

With Frontivpiecr b> W llowi fs 

Olympia. By R. L. t kanc.illon. 
Garth. By Julian Hawthorne. 

In Love and War By Charles 

Gibbon 

What Will the World SayP By 

CharLfs Gibbon 

For the King. By C iiari ts Gibron. 
In Honour Bound. By Charles 

Gibbon 

Under the Greenwood Tree. By 

TiioMAi Hardy 

Thomlcroft’s Model. By Mrs. Hunt. 
Fated to be Free. By J lan Ingeluw. 
The Queen of Connaught. By 
Harriett Jay 

The Dark OoUeen. By Harriett 

Jay 

Number Seventeen. By Henry 

Kingsley. • 

Oakshott Castle. By H. Kingsley. 

With a Frontispiece by Shirley Hodson. 
The World Wel^Lost. By E. Lynn 
Linton Illustrated by J Lawson and 
Henry French 

The Atonement of Learn Dundas. 
By E. Lynn Linton. With a Frontispiece 
by Henry Woods 

Patrioia Eemball. By E. Lynn 
Linton. With a Frontispiece by G. Du 
Maurier. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. By 

Justin McCarthy. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. By Justin 

McCarthy 

Llnley Boohford. J ustin McCarthy. 
A Fair Saxon. Justin McCarthy, 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin 
McCarthy. 
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Piccadilly Noveis, continued 
Miss Miaqpthrope By Justin 

McCarthy Illustrated by A Hopkins 
Lost Rose By K S M vcoi oru 
The E^fil Eye, and other Si ones By 
KAniAKiNB S Mac^ iu IlluKtrited by 
Ihomas R Mac )t «jiu and P M \ id 

Open I Sesame' By hiOittNci- 

Marry AT Illustrated I y F A I r\shr 

Touoh and Go ByJiAN Middle- 


Leas Black than we’re Painted. By 

James Pavn 

By Proxy By Jamis, Pa\n. Illus- 
trated by Arthi r H(. prins 
Under One Roof By Jamfs Pa'vn 
Her Mother’s Darling By Mrs J 
H Riidell 

Bound to the Wheel By John 

Sal ni kks 


MASS 

Whiteladlea By Mrs Oliphant 

Illustraiions by A H )PkiNS and fl "W ids 

The Best of Husbands By James 

Pavn Illiistrited b> J M vkSmiih 

Fallen Fortunes ByjAMr*Pv\N 
Halves By James Paw With a 
1 rontispiccc by J M ahonev 

Walter 8 Word By Jamis Pum. 

Illustrated by J Mov k Sm i h 
What He Coat Her. By Jamis PA’i n 


Guy Waterman By J Saundf rs 
O ne Against the World Byjonv 

Saunjjprs 

The Lion in the Path By John 

Sai ndeks 

The Way we Live Now. By 

Anthonv I r li is Illustrated 
The American Senator By 
Anthonv Ii it ik 

Diamond Out Diamond By T A 

Jr 1 l IE 


Post 8 VO, illustritcd boards, 2 9 each 

Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

[WiikiL CoiiiNS's Nom IS and Bfsant and Rices Nomis m'i\ 
also be had in cloth limp at ^s Gd too, tht PICCADIILY 


Novels , Lthaiy 1 ditions 

Maid Wife, or Widow P By Mrs 

Alevandkr 

Ready Money Mortlboy By W 

1 I SANT ind James Ki k 

The Golden Butterfly By W 

BrsAN 1 ind J Rice 

This Son of Vulcan By W Bes vn l 
ind J Kice 

My Little Girl By W. Besani and 
J Rick 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft By W 

Besani and Kile 

With Harp and Crown By W 

Bbsant and J Kics 

The Monks of Thelema By W ai i lk 

Bhsant ai d Jamls Rke 

By Celia’s Arbour By W Bes ant 
and J Rick 

*Twas in Trafalgar s Bay By W 

Bfsant and James Rick 
Surly Tim By I H Purnfi i 
Juliet’s Guardian By Mrs H 

L( VFTT CaMFRON 

The Cure of Souls By Maclartn 

Con BAN 

itip Woman In White By W^ii kie 

1 dot LINS 

Ikntonlna By Wii kif loli ins 
B asil. By Wilkie Coli ins. 

Hide and Seek By W ilkie C ollins 


The Queen of Hearts By Wilkie 

C I I INS 

The Dead Secret Wilkie Coi i ins 
My Miscellanies W ii kif Coi i in^' 
The Moonstone W ii kif Coi lin II 
Man and Wife W ii kie Coli ins 
Poor Miss Finch W ii kie Coli ins 
Mibb or Mrs P Wii kip Con ins 
The Now Magdalen By Wilkh 

C II 1 INS 

The Frozen Doep Wii kie Colt ins 
The Law and the Lady. By Wilkie 
Collins 

The Two Destinies By Wilkie 

Coi LINS 

The Haunted Hotel By Wilkie 

Lf I LINS 

Roxy By Fdward F'ogi ES7 0N 
Felicia By M Be fham Edwards. 
Filthy Luore By Aihany de Fon- 

DLANt^I E 

Olympia By R E Francillon 
Dick Temple By J ames Greenwood 
Under the Greenwood Tree By 

Thomas Hardy 

An Heiress of Red Dog. By Bret 
Harik. 

The Luck of Roaring Gamp. By 

Bret Harts. 
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Popular Novels, continued, 

Oabrlel Conroy. By Bret Harte. 
Fated to be Free. Jean Inc^elow. 
Ocnfldence. By Henry James, Jun. 
The Queen of Connaught. By 

H vKkii r I Jay. 

The Dark Colleen. By Harriett 
Ja\. 

Number Seventeen. By HfMvV 
rv. 

Oakehott Castle Ty IT. Kinusm n 
P a^rina Uomball. . By h. I ^ n n 

hr, . 

The Monement of Learn Dundaa. 
By }• Lvnn 1 rs ' 'N 

The World W pU Lost By E. L\ n n 
Lint ‘ 

The Waterdalfi Neighbours. By 

Jl S I IN Ml ( Ai f HV 

My Enemy’s Daughter. By Justin 

Ml Lak I HY. 

LiDley Roohford. By J. McCar i hy. 
A Fair Saxon. By J. M('Carih\. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By McCar i iiy. 
Miss Misanthrope. By Jusiiv 

Ml ( ARTllY. 

Lost Rose. By Katharine S. 

Mai-IJLOIU 

The Evil Bye. By Katharine S. 

Mai ku 1)11 . 

Open! Sesame I By Florence 

M AKKYA r 

Wj^iteladies. By Mrs Oliphant. 
Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 
Strathmore. By Ouida. 

Chandos. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 
Idalia. By Ouida. 

Ceoil Castlemaine. By Ouida. 
Triootrin. By Ouida. 

Puck. By Ouida. 

Folle Farine. By Ouida. 


Dog of Flanders. By Ouida, 
Pasoarol. By Ouida. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. Ouida. 
Signa By Ouida. 

In a Winter City. By Ouida. 
Ariadne By Of ida. 

Fiiendshlp. By Oiuim. 

Fallen Fortunes B\ J ames Payn. 
Halves. ByJ\MFsPA^N. 

What He Cost Her. By J. Payn. 

By Proxy liy James Payn. 

Less Blaq^ than We’re Painted. By 
Jame'^Payn. 

The Best of Husbands. By Jamfs 

Payn. 

Walter’s Word. By Jamfs Payn. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget. By 

EuC>AK a Pf>R. 

Her Mother’s Darling, fy Mrs. J. 

H Rh)j)Kll. 

Gaalight and Daylight. By George 

Aiu.i bius Sal A. 

Bound to the Wheel. By John 

Saunufks. 

Guy Waterman. By J. Saunders. 
One Against the World. By John 

S VIJNDKRS 

The Lion in the Path. By Jihin and 

Kaihekink Saunduks. 

Tales for the Marines. By Walter 

Thoknui ky. 

The Way we Live Now. Anthony 

Troli ope. 

The American Senator. Anthony 

'1 ROLLOPK. 

Diamond Out Diamond. By T. A. 

Trollope. 

An Idle Excursion. MaSk Twain. 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By 

Mark Twain. 

A Pleasure Trip an the Continent 
of Europe. By Mark Twain. 


Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, is, each. 

Jeff Briggs’s Love Story. By Bret Harte. 

The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harie. 

Mrs. Gainsborough’s Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Kathleen Mavoumeen. By the Author of “ That Lass o' Lowrie’s,* 
Lindsay’s Luok. By the Author of “ That Lass o’ I.K)wrie’s.” 

Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the Author of "That Lass o’ Lowrie's," 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. Pirkib. 
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Proctptr’s (R. A.) Works : 

Easy Star Lessons for Young Learners. With Star Maps 

for every Night in the \eai, Driwings of the Constellations, &c 
By Richard A Pkocior Crown 8\o, cloth extra, 

[/« preparation 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Richard A 

Pkocior Demy 8\o, cloth extra, 12 s 6d 

Pleasant Ways in Science By Richard A Proctor 

Clown 8vo, cloth extra, loj 6d 

Rough Ways made Smooth; A Senes of Faiuihar Essajs 

on Scientific Subjects By Ki( hard A Proctor Crown 8vo, 

cloth ext I a, lor 6 f 

< 

Our Place among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrasting 
our LittU Abo le in Space and 1 ime with the Infinities Around Ui 
By Richard A Proctor Crown S\o, cloth extra, 6s 

he Expanse of Heaven : A Series of E ssays on the 

W n lers of the Fiiraament By Richard A Proc'OR Crovin 
S\o, cloth extra, 6s 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. Showing the Re 

sources of Science as a Vociticn, and Discussing the Scheme for their 
Increase out of the National Exchequer. By Richard A Proltor 
Crown 8vo, u 6ci 

“ Pfoctor^ of all Winters of out Umc^ best conforms to Mitthcii Atnoli s 
conception of a man tf cu^tun, in ihit h i rnts to humanist hi nit i mi 
ill est It of Lhatrc) k harshy cruity of ttchmeaf and so mikes it a sour eof 
happiness ani I rightness fof all — W rsj Mi\si rr Krvirw 


frown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, ys 6d 

Pursuivant of Arms, The; 

or, Heralclr> founded upon Facts A Popular Guide to the Science 
of Heraldry By J R Planchl Somerset Herald \\ith 
Coloured Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ys 6d. 

Rabelais', Works. 

faithfully Translated from the French, with Variorum Notes, and 
numerous Characteristic Illustrations by Gustave Dor£ 

** His buffoonery was not merely Brutus's rouqh skiny uhich contained a rod of 
gold it uas nece^saiy as an amuUt against the monks and legates and he must 
be classed with the greatest creatre minis in the world — with ShakespearCy wi*h 
Dantey and with Cervantes ” — S T Coleridgl 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifully 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, ys 6d, 

Rambosson’s Astronomy. 

By J Rambosson, Laureate of the Institute of France. Translated 
byC B Pitman Profusely Illustrated. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ioj 6 d 

Richardson’s (Dr.) A Ministry of Health, 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M D , &c 

‘ J hi Intel stin^ olutie i ntxn 7/** mis of nine atdresst^, written 

in ihi m hot - dl knot n tyli^ ani Jitll 0) ^rt it it d good th tUits The 

” otk i likt ill thu L oj the author tl / i mtt oj get u of jfteat porter, of 
expert t itt n It in e/> lenc of thou t 1 ol L LAR SciENLl REVIEW 


>quarc 8vo civ. u extri io\ 6<'/ 

Rimmer’s Our Old Country Towns. 

Described b> Pen and 1 enul N\ith ner I ifty Illustrations by 
Ai n n> K MMER \In pt eparation. 

Handsomely printed price 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

Cb \ List of the Principil V\ u 1101 s who came overtrom Normandy 
\ ih W illnm the Conqueroi, and Settled in this Country, A D 1066 7 
I rinted on tine phte piper, neirl> three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipal Arms tmblizoned in Gold ind Colours 

Two "Vols , lar^rt 4to, profusel) Illustrated, half morocco, £2 i6j 

Rowlandson, the Caricaturist : 

A Selection from his Woils with Anecaotal Descriptions of his 
Famous Caricatuics, and a bkcl h of his Life, Times, and Contem- 
% poiarica With neuh 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the 
Originals B> JosfiH Gringo, Author of‘ James Gillra>, the Cari- 
caturist, hi Lite Woiks and Times 

Aft C rt n ex dl ni a ount of tie oils f Thomas Ron landson 
illustrite i wtth le 400 /»/; tU i a to at in i c tier transcripts from his destpts 
J he i) in J tl h a fo r hit t t initial and pttsonqf in art are 
iue to Mr G for tl pun f h f n t ani the time he has txfe ided in iht 
pttpaiiti ns if this m p ctsant otry lat ful ant adejuate memorial' — Pall 
Mai I Ga/fih 

‘ Ifeeiitor fas it harmed / task ith sound jui^mAit it was one that 
iemande i in Icfati^ die I il our — c ireful an i thoughtful studyr as aell The 

totK IS a f^aluaUi on^nhuiion to the art literature of the day , indispmsible in all 
hltaries — Art Jot r\Ai 

Clown bv vloth extra, with Illustrations, yj. td 

Signboards : 

Their History With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remark- 
able Characters By Jacob Larwood and John Camden Hotten. 
With nearly 100 Illustrations 

**£zen if we were ever so maltcioiish incline i, zxe cotili not pick out all Messrs 
Larwood and Hotten s plums, laaiise the good things an so numerous as to defy 
the most wholesale depredation — Times 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 4^ 6^ each, 

“ Seci!«6t Out ” Series, The. 


The Pyrotechnist's Treasury; 

or, Complete Art of Making l^ire 
works ByTHOMAS Kpnfish With 
numerous Illustrations 

The Art of Amusing : 

A Collection of Graceful Arts, 
Games, Tricks, Pu/zles, and Cha- 
rades By Fravk Briirw 300 
Illustralions 

Hanky-Panky : 

Very h isy lucks \ cry Difticult 
Tricks, White Magic, Sleight of 
liand Ldited by W II Cr*i Mti 
200 Illustrations 

The Merry Circle • 

A Book of Tsew Intellectual Game 
and Amusement By C i \l \ Bl 1 
LI vv Mail) Illustrations 


Magician’s Own Book : 

Performances with Cups and Balls, 
Lggs Hats, Handkerchiefs &.c All 
from Actual Experience hdited by 
W 11 Crempk 200 Illuhtiations 

Magic No Mystery : 

Tricks with Cards, Dice, Balls, 5 .t , 
with fully Descriptive Direction , 
the Art of beciet Wilting, the 
Training of Performing Animals, 
With Coloured hiontispieee 
an 1 many Illustrations 

The Secret Out • 

One Thousand lucks with Cards, 
and other Recreations with Enter 
tainingLxpeumentsm Driwing i m 
01 White Ma,,ie I > \\ If 
CiiMiK 300 1 ngiavin.^ 


Crown 8vo, cloth c\tr\, 6j 

Senior’s Travel and Trout in the An- 

tipodes An Angler s SI etches in 1 asininn. and New Ze Band By 
WiiiiVM Si NioR Red Spinner^’), Author of “By Stream ind 
St i, 6 lC 

‘ /// < i I w u r / ipp\ p I cti n ]^ } If 7 i » t ff t i t 

ol ut di in t V S n na\ / 7 i i"* ifte t h tf f J ^ P ti i t » i 

in Ian in 1 1 t i via nip nt \ is fipti t on hi ni / f JI is in 
painter an { nt ) the an ii t it tonilination J 1 1 it n mi h i ant U 
j/n h a t] appt lation p / ill thit n ml t me an I pi h t in nitiiril fi n 
rhit thin i in iiniiu s/n of trtvd to th nitviiei oft nt iii h i eitnnlv 
not \T} Sun j Jiiilt hit the lompa iti r i it\ of th pn f fi I s i 
at juit h it net J i, in that the nt f i Iti pr tt\ I tt rut h ill tf 
ton u en r\ p tJ antipo tes in pi it of / / So i it i tht chirn 

anl J frtik.1 ini it itility op the I o , tint it n hit i to put it li niih n 
onet tdkui t p — 11 Ml NlWs 


Crown 8vo, clotht^xtra, gilt, with 10 full page Tinted Illustr itions, 73 6^ 

Sheridan’s Complete Works, 

With Life and Anecdotes Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original Editions, his woiks in Prose and Poetry, Trans- 
lations, Speeches, Jokes, Puns, &c , with a Collection of Sheri 
daniana 

“ rhe editor h is bt outfit to^ith ? 7 ithin a tn inii^ Hit onipas^ not onh th men 
pli\ Iv ’'thick Sheridan 1 test Ino in tut a olle tion aho of hn poeti il pieces 
^vhich an /trj fxvnliar to the pulli Ittch s of inip m h i it avia , settctiom 
^rom hts repot tel litienrm, ant extri ts from hi prin tpal peeches To thes 
ts prtpx i i hort but ivtll written numoii, n in^ the chief fa ii in Sheridans 
literary anl politi al car u so that ith thn volume rn hn hant the student 
may cormd r himself toletalh well pitnushed with all thU n ntcesmry for a 
^neral comprehuinon of the suljeit of tt — Pai l Mall Ga/i 1 1 1 
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Shakespeare and Shakespeareana : 

Shakespeare, The First Polio. Mr. Willi wi Shaki s 

lEAKEs Lomedies, Histones, and Tragedies. Published according 
to the true Original Copies I ondon, Printed bv Isaac Iagc^ard 
and Ed Uiount, 1623 -A Reproduction of liie extremely rare 
onginal, in reduced fatsimilt 1 y i photographic, process — ensuiingthe 
strictest accurxey in eveiy detail Small 8vo, half Koxburghe, icw 

“ / » ' hat to ami ll tnJtt t tottk, the nunt ot ha'' m(^ done mor to 

fa lUtat fh lit at study if tf xt f cur i unafi t than all thi 

Shik i III an I It* * to eth r A compUtt y. c mile of the ait 
^ u // 1 iho eiitio* If y *Lt iiil a tnnra t at once a miraclt of 

heipn ind tnUrpri i .// i rtdu I f tm th \pL i\ necessartl} 
rather dt i ihutitc, hut tt 1 ar dntimt 7 in ^ tnn m if \ of the ori^naly 
an i nil / toun I ti 1 1 u fiil an I f ii /ii^i h in l\ to tn indent than the 
lat* ’ \iHi-\i M 

Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 

and 1 lack, in small but very clcai type \\ ith engraved facsimile of 
I)| Of siioi T s Portrait Post 8vo, d lli evtra, 7 bl 

Shakespeare for Children: Tales from Shakespeare. 

L> CiiMciFs and M \i ^ 1 \mi With numerou Illustrations, 
C( loured and Phin, by 1 Mom Smiih Crown 410, cloth gilt, 

lOf 6/ 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account 

of Three Hundred and hifty Pieces of Music, set to Words taken 
from the Plays and Poems of Shakespeare, the com| > lions ranging 
from the I li/alxth in age to the Present Time By Ai i ki D RoFfcE 
4to, half Koxburghe, 

Shakespeare, A Study of. ByAioiRNON C Swinburne 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 8f 

Elizabethan Demonology. By T. \ Spalding, LLB. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 5r 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

Etymological, Historical, and Anecdotal An Entirely New 
Edition, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. 

* * We are glad to i Slang DtcUonary 1 epnntc i and enlarged From a hwh 

SLientific point ij i tin look t not to le desptsid Of course it cinnot fail to 
I e amusing also It contains the very vocabulary of umestrainei humoury and 
oddityy and grotesqueness In a luordy it provides zaluallt material both for the 
student of language and the student of human natiot ’ — Acadlmv 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 21 j 

Sword, The Book of the : 

Being a History of the Sword, and its Use, tn all Times and in all 
Countries By Captain Richard Burton. With numerous 
Illustrations. f„eparatton. 
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Exquisitely printed in Miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 

Smokir’s Text-Book, The. 

By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 

Spalding’s Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, as 
it was held during the period of the Reformation, and the times 
immediately succeeding ; with special reference to Shakspere and 
his Works. By T. Alfred Spalding, LL.B. 

very thoughtful andSuei^hty boaLf ivhuk cannot hui he wcltomc to ei'ery 
eantesi siudint ." — Academy. 


Crown 4to, uniform with Chaucer for Children,” with Coloured 
Illustrations, cloth gilt, 10 s. 6d. 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. H. Towry. With Illustrations in Colours by Walter J. 
Morgan. 

** Sfenser ha^ simply htcn transferred into plain piose^ loith hoc and there a 
hnt or stanza quoted ^ whtu* the meaning and ike diction are loithin a child's 
lomptchenston^ and additional point is thus given to the nanative luithout the 
lost oj olncunty. . . . Altogether ^ the work has been 7uell and carefully doned' 

—The Times. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 91. 

Stedman’s Victorian Poets : 

Critical Essays. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

“ We ought to he thankful to tho^r who do critical work with competent ikill 
ana understaeidini^, with hom^ty oJ purpose, and with dilti^ence and thoroughness 
oJ cxciution. And Mr. Stedman, having chosen to work in this line, deserves the 
thanks of English scholat r by these qualities and by something more ; • 

he u faithful, studious, and diuttmng .^' — Sajurday Review, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ys. td. 

Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With 
140 Illustrations, Edited by William Hone. 

^ The amusing pages of Mrutt entitle his memory to great respect ; and, borrow- 
ing the idea of Dr. Johnson, I will boldly affirm that he who wishes to be informed 
of the curious and interesting details connected with ancient manners and customs, 

' must devote his days and nights to the volumes of Strutt .'*’ — Dibdin's BIBLIO- 
GRAPHICAL Decameron. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 

Swift’s Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles ot 
the Maps in the Original Edition of " Gulliver’s Travels.” 

If ht had never written either the * Tate of a Tub' or * Gulliver's Travels^ 
his nami merely as a poet would have come do'on to us^ and hceve ^onc dozon to 
posterity^ lotth zoell-earned honours ." — IlAZIJil. 


Swinburne’s (Algernon C.) Works 


The Queen Mother and Rosa- 

mond Fcaji. 8 VO, 51 . 

Atalanta in Calydon. 

A New LliiW)»i. Crown 8 vo, ts. 

Chastelard : 

A Trage 1> CrovMi 8 vo, 7 s. 

Poems and Ballads. 

FustSfrifs. Fcap 8 vo, Qf. Also 
in crown 8 vo, at same price. 

Poems and Ballads, 

Si- COM) Serifs, heap. 8vo, gj. 
Also in ciovMi 8vu, al same price. 

Notes on Poems and Bal- 

lads.” hvo, IJ-. 

Wtlliam Blake: 

A Critical E-ssay. With Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy 8 vo, i6j. 

Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown 8 vo, iot. 6 t/. 


Crown Svo, l2s. (id. 

I George Chapman ; 

I An Essay. Crown Svo, yr. 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown Svo, 6 r. 

Essays and Studies. 

Crown Svo, 12s. 

Erechtheus ; 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Note of an English Repub' 

lican on the Muscovite Crusade. 
Svo, is. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown Svo, Sj. 

Songs of the Springtides. 

Crown Svo, 6j. 


Bothwell : 

A Tj^agwly. 


Medium Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ys. 6d. 

Syntax’s (Dr.) Three Tours, 

In Search of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in 
Search of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page 
Illustrations, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Hotten. 


Four Vols., small Svo, cloth boards, 30J. 

Taine’s History of English Literature. 

Translated by Henry Van Laun. 

V Also a Popular Edition, in Two Vols., crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 15J. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, 6 j. 

Tales of Old Thule. 

.Collected and Illustrated by J Moyr Smith 

“ // not often that loc nuet with a zolunic ofjavy tahi, posse^sin:^ mo e 
the double } ecommcndation of ahwrlnn^ intej tit an I ptntiy op tone than doi'; the 
cne hifoteus containing a collection of Tahs of Old IhuU ’ fheeconu, ti ay 
the least, n ai julpllm^ the idea of perfect uoik f of the lind , and the illustiatnu 
V ith ''i hich the - luinc n tmbelhshed are equalh txcelltnt IVe commen i th 

look to pan nt and teacheis as an adnitiabh ^ift to tluir child) cn and pupil 
Lin-KAR\ WOKIT) 


One Vol , crown 8vo, cloth extra, yj (id 

Taylor’s (Toni) .Historical Dramas : 

“jCIancarlv ‘‘ J eannt Dare,” “ ’ r» ixl Axe and Crown,” “ The Fool . 
Revenge,” “Arkwrights Wife,” “Anne Bolcyn,’ “Plot and Passion 
The Pla>s niaj also be had sipaeately, at each 


Crown favo, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Illustrations, yj (id 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes Illustrated b> a profusion of Sketches bs 
William Makepeace Thacki* ray, depicting Humorous Incidents 
in hib School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his 
every-day reading With Hundiedb of Wood Engravings, facsimiled 
fiom Mr Thackeray’s Original Drawings 

“ 7/ "louII ha leen a iial lo to I lln^i iphi al htoatui hi I ofy i / 
diffi nlii Upii i thi {tinial pufl of this t/j a/nn tn^ colhction Om of 

I had 71 halit , / m hi chooUoy hi , 7j to oinwient the maican an 
Ihnl p dthelco! he hat in uith an atm iHu trat om f then tonfiiii 
T hi ^ne'! petal aht tithe ale of hts hi i ny, ani is almi t cause fot te^et iha 
it null not Ip) )-"tl in it inte Tity I hacUiais flact in lit latuie is ennneid 
cnou h to h% i nii^ thi an into st tifutuie ^iiLiatim 7 he anonymous edit 
h IS done the I ft j** he ml I to c mi pen salt f r the la k if this It is an adn v ill 
all Ilium not on j ti his c lleilel oiks lut also to a in m nun of him that ha 
I cn, 01 that IS III to It, i itten Pri i ish Ol ^ri fri v Ri v iew. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ps (id. 

Thombury’s (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition Edited by Edward Walford, M.A. Wit’i 
numerous Illustrations by F. W Fairholt, F.S.A 

Ml Ihoimhuiy knew and lo''ci hts I ondon. . He had tead mu h 
^stor \ , and ei ery by lane and every com t had assoc lattons for him Hts niemoi l 
mnd his note books were stored with amchie, and, as he had singular skill tit the 
matter of narration, it will be readily I lined that when he took towrttinpfa d 
hook about the places he knew and caul for, the said hook would be chain tnt^ 
Ckarmintf thezolume before us ceitainly ts It may be begun in the beginning, ot 
mi idle, or end, it is all one wherever on^ lights, the? etss ime pleasant and cm tom 
iiit of gossip, some amusing fragment of allusion or quotation,'* K'AVl'i Fair 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, Ts. 6rf 

Thomson’s Seasons and CasUe of Indo- 

Icnce With a Biographical and Critical Introduction by Allan 
Cl NNiNGHAM, and ovei 50 fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7 j. (>d, 

Timbs’ Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Ancr<n)tes of its 1 1 nous Coffee-Houses, Hostelries, and 
( V V i ^ B) JcHN 1 iMi , r S.A. \\ ith numerous Illustrations. 

Cii t\n 8vo cloth extia, with lllustiratious, yj. (id. 

Timbs’ English Eccentrics and Eccen- 

tru itif 5. Stones of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
1 inatn T^Jissions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
A\^ ts, J heatneal Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By John Timps, 
f S \ With nearly 50 Illustrations. 


Dem> 8 VO, cloth extra, I4f. 

Torrens’ The Marquess Wellesley, 

Architect of 1 inpire An Historic Portrait. Aormtmr Vol. /. of 
Pko CoNsii andTRii UNK. WLLiLSitYand O’CoNNEi L Histone 
Portriils H> W. M. TorRFNS, M P. In Two Vols. 

“ Ih hi icji p'fitiait Jof) ti\ //<^^ /lere prf'^ented ts painted with laie 
nil f “ ii^imuitiiic He'ii.iitts ti.iththe pen of a lUtiary artist^ and hi \kO>) 
i ihu in tnkii until t '* lih thi ntde dautsunth i\.ntch 7 te halt btm mo ti 
t inuhii of Intt IVt h 1 t on i loom toeypiai in a sentence or two oui aamtiaU 1 
for a^ioif 0/ enunit liteian powei and pnish^ which may be fitl\ ojfcied a a 
mo id to ail nti is < saytn.^ the ta f of hiUoiu portraitun ''—^\ kv\\s\\. 
<^)nARi HKi Rrvii \\. 


Crown 8\o, cloth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, 7^. 6d, 

Turner’s (J. M. W.) Life and Correspon- 

dtnee Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his friends 
and Fellow-Academicians. By Walier ThorNBURY. A New 
Pdition, considerably Enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in 
Colours, 1 n simile d from Turnei’s onginal Drawings. 


Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, 14.1. 

Walcott’s Church Work and Life in 

English Minsters; and the English Students Monasticon. By the 
Rev Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

/he author's intimate acquaintance with the subject^ and hts sympathy with 
it^ halt tnabled him to construct a mostp-aphic picture of the life of the past in the 
monastei es which once supplied such an important portion of English soite/y.''— 
Acadimy. 
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Large crown 8vo, cloth antique, with Illustrations, is. 6 d, 

Waltdih and Cotton’s Complete Angler; 

or, The Contemplative Man*s Recreation Being a Discourse of 
Rivers, Fish-ponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Iz\AK Walton ; 
and Instructions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a Clear 
Stream, by ChaRLFS Co i ton. With Original Memoirs and Notes 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, and 6i Copper-plate Illustrations. 


The Twentieth Annual Edition, for 1880, Enlarged, price £2 laf ; 
elegantly b^und, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges. 

Walford’s County Families of the United 

Kingdom A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy 
of Great Britain and Ireland B> Edw a.rd Wai 1 oku, M A, late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford Containing Notices of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, , of more than 12,000 dis 
tinguished Heads of Families m ^^e United Kingdom, their Heirs 
Apparent or Presumptive, together with a Record of the Patronage 
at their disposal, the Offices which they hold or have held, their 
To\^n Addresses, Country Residences, Clubs, &.C 

“ Whit wotdi the ^ t cl i hiit i ;/ for a loot '•ohith optned to thm 

the n c ft of ctiy LLuni\ 1 7 mly in the Jh) t Ktn^ lotus t . Jhts uotk^ 

ho r tt mil ff;7d otlui ptitp U tus vun tnnotty^ emy^ or malt e Jit 
ju t the kol fot iht laiy f On hou i to ha^i at han i '•(.hen makin^ ut> the County 
iinn as it gt ts ixactly that information uhtch punctilious ani paiticulat 
pupil at Ko i sitous oj oltaimn^ — the exact start Itnt^ op ez try person in me 
ouniy fo the bu me man., ' Iht County I amities stands in the pla e oJ 
hi Lctirx and bio^taphtial dictionary The fun I op inpot matwn it afford itpect 
tn^ the Upper len Jhotisani must e^zt tt a place tn the lauier's libtaiy , an ^ to 
the motu] Unlit, hoi m inter e ted in pndin..^ cut the tiffennce lehtun i gentle 
man an i a ^ i,etit, I f-eun ht/rs at la-t ind younnr r n^, j^Ir Waif r I ha Ittna 
real bitte facto) Ju this spUn It I tolume kt has manage I to meet a unrttsal innl 
— one '•\.hich\annoi pul to It felt 1% the lady in hit iiauing loorti, the peer in his 
hi tan, thetrale man in hts countini^ house, and the gentleman in his ilubf^ 
Timfs 


Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in, by 14 in., 2J 

Warrant to Execute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty- 
nine Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 


fceautifully printed on tinted paper to imitate the Original MS., 2S, 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, 
and a Facsimile of the Great Seal. 
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Seventh Edition. Square 8to, ix. 

Whistler v. Buskin : Art and Art Critics. 

By J. A. Macneill Whistler. 


Post 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations. 

Williams’ A Simple Treatise on Heat. 

By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of “The 
Fuel of the Sun/’ &c. With rumerous Illustrations. [In the press . 


Post 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 4 j. 6 d, 

Westropp’s Handbook o£ Pottery and 

VurLclain ; or, History of those Arts frf)m the Earliest Period. By 
H ODDER M. Westropp, Author of “ Handbook of Archaeology,” &c. 
With numerous beautiful Illustrations, and a List of Marks. 

** ColUcto f, amateurs, and all who take an interest in the potter*! art, will 

lind tnis woti vay instructive All the Jamous manufactories, who^e works 

hme hcome historical, are hrufly dealt with, and their marks pven, with accom- 
panun^ destnpUons, dates, ^c. An immense amount of information has been 
moh skilfully condensed, and the work is turned tn tasteful form, with many 
admirable illustrations^' CHRONICLE. 

“ A/; . ll \sUopp has s/ai ul no pains to make hi s handbook useful to the collector 

and interedin^to the s^enei al ) eader The book is well and copiously illustrated. 

Hi! list of manufactories is tery complete, and his senes of trade marks will 

be a great safpsaul to buyers ” — Graphic, 


Demy 4to, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 21s, 

Wood Engraving, A Treatise on, 

Historical and Practical. By William Andrew Chatto and 
John Jackson. Third Edition, with 450 fine Illustrations. 

[Nearly ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 

Wright’s Caricature History of • the 

Georges (The House of Hanover). With 400 pictures, Carica- 
tures, Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A, 


Large post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yj. (id. 

Wright’s History of Caricature and of the 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, M.A* 
F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. ' 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S 

^ POPULAR SERIES OF 

SEVEN-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 

Printed upon fine toned paper, and handsomely bound in cloth, extra gilt 
mostly Illustrated 


Advertiaing Its History Facsimiles 

Plaicfc and Coloured Fronti«iece 

Architectural Styles A Handbook of 
By Rovbnoaktbn 6 ^ Illustrations. 
Artemus Wards works, Complete. 

Portrait and Facsimile 

Astronomy A Popular By Ram- 

nossoN Numerous Illustrations 

Bankers A Handbook off London 
By !■ G Hilton Pkicb t 

Bartholomew Pair By H fnry Mok 

LBV loo Illustrations 

Beohstein s Pretty as Seven Rich 
1 kr’s 98 Pictures Gilt edges 
Boccaccio the Lecameron Stot 

HARD s Steel Phtes 

Brands Observations on Popular 

Antiquities Fntirely New and Revised 
Edition with Illustratioas 

Bret Harte s Select Works m Prose 
and Poetry Illustrated 
Bunyan s Pilgrim s Progress Stot 

HARD s Steel Plates 

Byron s Life and Letters By Tho- 
mas M( ORE 13 Plites 

Olubs and Club Life in London By 

IiMiis 40 Illustratnns 

Colman s Broad Grins Frontispiece 

l y H ( AKTH 

Creasy a Memoirs of Eminent 

Etonians Portraits 

Creduhtles Past and Present By 

W JoNBs F S A Frontispiece 

Cruikshank s Comic Almanack 

3,000 Plates and Woodcuts 3 sols 
Enghsh Eccentrics and Eccen 

tncuies By liMBs 50 Illustrations 

Englishman s House By Richard 

SOM 6o( Llustratuns 

Enghsh Surnames By C W Bards- 

LBY 

Finger Emg Lore Historical and An- 
ecdotal Over 300 illustrations 

Golden Treasury of Thought A 

Handsome Gift Book 

Greeks and Homans Life of the 

By Gt HI and K nek 545 Illustrations 

Greenwood s Low Life Deeps Con- 
I vnbn's Tinted Plates 
Greenwood s Wilds of London 
CoNCANifN’s Tinted Plates 

Grimms Popular Stones Cruik 

shank’s Plates Gilt edges 

Hall B Sketches of Irteh Character 

Steel Plates and Woodcuts 

Hoods Choice Works, Including the 

Cream of the Comic Annuals Portrait, 
Memoir, and 350 Illustrations 

Howells Conflicts of Capital and 

Labour 

Lamb’s (Charles) Complete Works 

FortraiU and Facsimile 


Latter Day Lyrics Edited by W 

Daveni OKT AsAMb 

Life in London By Pifrcl Ecan 
Cruikshank s Coloured Plates 
Longfellow s Poetical Works Nu- 
merous Illustrations 

Longlellows Prose Works IIlui 

trated by Val Bromley 

Macquoid s (Mrs ) Through Nor 

mandy 111 istratcd 1^ 1 R Macoioid 

Macquoid s (Mrs ) Through Bnttanv 
Illustrated by 1 R Macqucid 
Mark Twain s Choice Works Por 

trait and Illustrations 

Mark Twain s Tom Sawyer 100 
Illustrations 

Planche s Pursuivant of Arms aoo 

Jllusintions and Plates 

Poe s Works Poems, Essays, and 
Stones Hill trated 

Primitive Manners and Customs 

By J A I ARKBR 

Puritan Nomenclature By C. W 
B VI r 1 1 V, M A 

Rabelais W ith Dorf s Wonderful 11 
histnti ns 

Hosicrucians The By Hargra\l 

Ji NNiNf s Over 300 Illustrations 

Shakespeare TheLansdowne Beau 
tifully printed in red and black Poi trait 

Sheridans Complete Works wth 
Poems 10 Plates 

Signboards their History Numer 

ous Illustrations 

Strutt s Sports and Pastimes of the 

People of Lnglancl 140 Illustrations 
Swifts Choice Works m Prose and 

\crsc Portrait, Memoir, and Illustra 
tiuns 

Syntax B Three Tours Rowland- 
son's 83 Coloured Plates 
Tames History of English Liters 

ture 3 vols Also, a Library Edition, in 
4 vols 

Thackerayana Notesand Illustrations 
facsimile Woodblocks 

Theodore Hook s Humorous Works. 

Illustrated . 

Thomsons S^ons, and CastLe 01 

Indolence 50 Illustrations 

Tom Taylor'S Historical Plays 
Turner s Life and Correspondence. 
By WA.LTER Thornbl ry Coloured Plat«. 

Walton and Cotton s Complete 

Angler (Sir Harris Nicolas s Ediuon) 
6 x Plate Illustrations _ . 

Wnght B History of Oarloatuw and 
of the Grotesque Fairholt's Iliustra- 

wSSht'B Oarloattire History of the 

Georges Faikholt*8 Plates 
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BELGRAVIA. 

T hat the purpose with which "BELGRAVIA” was originated has 
been fulfilled, is shown by the popularity that has attended it since 
its first appearance. Aiming, as may be inferi^ed from its name, at sup- 
plying the most refined and cultivated section of London society with 
intellectual pabulum suited to its requirements, it sprang at once into 
public favour, and has since remained one of the most extensively read 
and widely circulated of periodicals. 

In passing into new hands it has c<perienced no structural change or 
modification. Increased energy and increased capital have been em- 
ployed in elevating it to the highest standard excellence, but all the 
features that had won public appreciation have been retained, and the 
’^’agazine still socks its principal support in the homes of Belgravia. 

As the means through which the writer most readily reaches the heart 
of the general public, and m consequence as the most important of a«ds 
in ^he establishment of morals and the formation of character, fiction 
siiil remains a principal feature in the Magazine. Two Serial Stories 
accordingly run through its pages; supplemented by Short Stories, 
Novelettes, and Narrative or Dramatic Sketches ; whilst Essays, social, 
biographical, and humorous ; Scientific Discoveries brought to the level 
of popular comprehension, and treated with a light touch; Poetry of a 
high class ; and records of Adventure and Travel, form the remaining 
portion of the contents. 

Especial care is bestowed upon the Illustrations. Beyond the design 
of illustrating the article they accompany, these aim at maintaining a 
position as works of art, both as regards drawing and engraving. 

Whatever clahns, in short, the Magazine has possessed to favour, have 
naifi been enhanced, and the Publishers can but leave the result to a 
public that has seldom failed to appreciate all earnest, persistent, and 
well-directed efforts for its amusement and benefit. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 

** Out of sight the brightest of our raagazmes.**--%S’/rfte/i»r. 

“ Has an array of names rarely to be found assoefatA^d as contributors to a ibgliMafaziae.” 
-^Derby Mercury. 

*' Unapproachably strong in fiction.”— Dramatic News. 

** Continues to keep lU readers in a state of breathless excitement.’*— 

" Distinctly .and consistently good all through.'*— Nemet. 

” The tales in ‘ Belgravia ’ arc always superior to the a.ycragc.'’—Ntmci}n^ormitt. 

” * Belgravia' is sure to be attractive.”— C*V!y Pms. 

” As fresh and enterUining as ever." — Mmmeuth Beacon. 

“ Has now stepped into the front rank of periodical literature.” — Newcastle ChrentcU. 

” Well sustains its reputati''n for both literary and artude excellence.**— Herald. 

” More than usually Ncrtkem Wkie. 

” This deservedly appreciated prnodical.** — Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

*' Those who take up ' Belgravia ' will be pretty sure to read it through.'* — Th* Guardum, 

” Letterpress and illustrations are perfect*’- JVpwy Telegraph, 

” While chapter upon chapter of tales delight hard readers of novels, short and piquant 
articles teach science in a popular waiy.*’— Dorset County Express. 

** A good shilling's- worth of light reading.**— Herald, 

" What it always aims at bebg— a magazme of varieties.*'— jDr/'/j'Mirv Courier, 

" Very readable.”— Telegra^, 

*' A light and entertaining marine.’ Post. 

” One of the most enjoy^le of light magazines.”— Welshman. 

” Maintains a high standard of excellence.* Express. 

*' A^roaches as near to our ideal of a m^uine as any magazbe of the present day/'— ifaM 

*' Retains its premier position in publications/’— Express, 

Bright and sparkling. Gazette, 

% 
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THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 

Established 1731. 

T his, the oldest Magazine in the world, while maintaining an un> 
broken continuity which dates back to the reign of George the 
Second, aims at being to the gentleman of to-day what in earlier times 
it proved to the gentleman of past generations. New features4iave been 
introduced to take the place of those which disappeared. Biography 
and History retain the prominence formerly assigned to them t Science 
is brought within the g^p of the general reader ; the philosophical 
aspect of Politics, Archaeology, Genealogy, Topography, Natural His- 
tory, Sport and Adventure, Poetry, Belles Lettres, Art in all its mam 
festations, and Essays upon social subjects, constitute a further portion 
of the contents , whilst, under the head of Table Talk, matten of 
current interest and facts of historic value are preserved. A work of 
Fiction, by some novelist of the higljiest position, also runs month by 
month through the pages of the Magazine. In fact, the Publishers spare 
no exertion that is necessary to secure the highest class of contributions, 
to place the Magazine in the first rank of serials, and to fit it to take its 
place on the tables and on the shelves of all classes of cultivated Eng- 
lishmen, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Ample entertainment for the immense circle of readers it deserves to find, and 
always will find." — Times. • 

' ' The editor con well rely on a single senal to float his bark, when that serial a * 
supremely good ." — Scoitish Guardian. 

Shows not a single sign of any diminution of its ancient Birmingham 

Daily Gasette. 

'*Can be commended to many of its contemporanes a^ a specimen of excellent 
magazine ediUng,’’—7’A« World, 

A distinct oontnbution to the more valuable literature of the —May fair, 

** M^ntalns the high position it has won. '—John Bull. 

“The oldest of all the periodicals, yet preserves Its yoMXh.**— Aberdeen Journal. 

“Continues to hold its own among the best of the wss^."— Northern Whig. 

“ Of supreme exaellence. Welshman. 

“One of our most popular magazines."— Herald. 

*' Not the least agreeable part of the Gentleman’s Magazine is the Table Talk." - 
The Guardian. 

“This IS one of the best shilling voagyaxixt&y— Yorkshire Gazette. 

‘ ‘ This excellent magazine. "—Darlington Times. 

“ The ever welcome gossip of the veteran Sylvanus UjAsba"— A berdeen Journal 

“ Retains a deserved hold upon its Bolton Guardian. 

" Maintains its well-earned reputation m the magazine world."— Herald. 

“ Contains, as usual, a senes of excellent Evening Tel^taph. 

“ An excellent compound of entertaining and, withal, instrucUve matter.' —AMA 
WilU Herald. 

•• The papers are full of interest.''— Edinburgh Courant. 

“ The Taole Talk is a distinguishing feature of this serial."— TAtf Mail. 

“ The patriarch of magazines shows an evergreen vigour in its xyTOth number."-^ 
Bath Heralds 
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